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The Life of Alexander Pope, including Extracts from his Correspondence. By Ropert CARRUTHERS. 
Second Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. Bohn’s Illustrated Library, 1857. 


WHATEVER some dull and illiterate persons may 
fancy, there is no reason why the “ Life” of a 
man of letters should not be one of the most 
readable and amusing, as well as one of the most 
instructive, of human compositions. There isa 
strong feeling, we know, the other way (a feel- 
ing for which the biographers themselves are 
largely responsible), but we never could make 
out how it came to establish itself so strongly. 
And we are somewhat anxious that it should 
be duly disposed of just now, because literary 
history is a demand of the age, and a most 
necessary demand, when reformers of all kinds 
are contriving how to get people to read more 
and more every day. If, therefore, we make a 
few preliminary remarks on this topic, we shall 
be employing ourselves usefully; and Mr. 
Carruthers, we hope, will take it as a compli- 
ment to his book, that, by its unusual merit, it 
should have set us meditating why such merit 
on such themes should be so rare, 

Certain it is, that our literary biography, 
hitherto, has been very badly done. Men of 
letters have had no Vasari. There is Bayle, to 
be sure, for a great many notables both of an- 
tiquity and of the revival. But by the time 
that the ingenious, and lively, and erudite 
Peter (he died, they say, correcting a “ proof”) 
has finished his article, the unhappy subject of 
it is drowned in the notes. Peter gives us the 
facts in a concise kind of way, but at every 
other line, down we are referred to a sea of 
annotation, in which the little cock-boat of 
biography sails almost unseen. There is a 
blunder of Moreri’s, as to whether the man was 
breeched at Ghent or at Lille, to be disposed 
of; then there is a dissertation on any thing 
and every thing, apropos of nothing, to be got 
through; and, finally, you hardly remember 
whether it was a scholar or no that the author 
undertook to tell you about. To be sure, 
Bayle gives these little interesting facts of a 


personal kind, which are so interesting and so 
important to the student of character. Buta 
biographer he is not in any satisfactory sense ; 
for biography is an art, and, like other arts, 
must be studied by itself, and not deserted for 
every intellectual whim that rises to lure you 
away. 

It was the same in old times. Men of 
Letters never had a Plutarch. They had not 
even a dull curious fellow, such as the philo- 
sophers found in Diogenes Laértius. The bio- 
grapher of the emperors—Suetonius—took 
them in hand, but with unsatisfactory results ; 
for of the first-class men he tells us scarcely 
any thing, and that little may possibly be 
wrongly attributed to him. When we come to 
modern times are we very much better off? Is 
Jortin’s a good life of Erasmus, or Dr. Irving’s 
an adequate one of Buchanan? Have we, for 
instance, literary portraits at all of a stamp 
equal to the artistic ones of these men, as they 
have been done by Holbein, and Kneller, and 
Reynolds? Does Condorcet’s life of Voltaire 
give you as clear an image of the man, as even 
the common frontispiece engraving of his fine, 
vivid, and wicked-looking face? To all these 
questions, we—modestly, but peremptorily— 
answer, No. 

It is true that Boswell is unique-—The value 
of that book is immeasurable. The talent 
shown in it is greater than it gets credit for : 
and all-in-all, rather than lose it we would 
sacrifice the “ Agricola.” Still, the very fide- 
lity—the intensity of loyal admiration—which 
prepared Bozzy’s somewhat weak soul for re- 
ceiving the impression of Johnson’s likeness, 
as it were, in wax—was incompatible with a 
scientific estimate of his subject. He did not 
know how or why Johnson was so great, and 
could never have “placed” him in his proper 
rank in a Temple of Fame. Had he possessed 
Johnson’s own admirable judgment of men, 
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with his own peculiar biographical temperament 
(for there is such a thing—the want of which no 
talent can get over), it would have been a dif- 
ferent story. On the whole, perhaps, Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets is the finest series of modern 
biographies. Since that day, we are generally 
overwhelmed with material, for one thing. 
Lockhart’s Scott—with all its admirable qua- 
lities—is too large. A modern biographer 
gives us a quarry instead of a statue : or rather, 
perhaps, attempts to execute his statue on the 
scale of that sculptor who wanted to cut Mount 
Atlas into the figure of aman. The truth is, 
that the colossal is apt to be vulgar ; and many 
a modern colossus (literary or other) will share 
the fate of its Rhodes prototype, and be sold to 
coppersmiths and pewterers. 

But, say people—when you talk of the dul- 
ness of literary biography—it is the fault of 
the subject. The man of letters writes and 
reads, and talks about writing-and reading ; 
such a career can never supply the material of 
interest which belongs to a career of action. 

Interest of the same kind it cannot supply, 
we admit; or, when it does, it is the case of 
the old literati, the Erasmuses and Buchanans, 
who trotted all over Europe on horseback 
in dangerous and stirring times, and of course 
met with adventures like their neighbours. 
There were robbers, the plague, the Inquisi- 
tion to face; or you might, like Cornelius 
Agrippa (of whom Mr. Morley gives so inter 
esting a picture), be suspected and persecuted as 
a magician. Such « career might be made as 
that of Crichton has been made—the burden 
of a regular romance. But there is the interest 
of active life, and there is the interest of still 
life. There is romantic pleasure, and there is 
philosophical pleasure. Our complaint is, that 
the biographers of men of letters do not use the 
sources of interest which are open to them ; 
and that the public, lazily acquiescing in its old 
idea, does not force them to do so. When the 
respectable Anderson sat down to write his 
“ Life of Smollett,” he began by solemnly an- 
nouncing that the biography of an author must 
be dull. And he certainly gave his support to 
the theory! But why ought a Life of Smollett 
to be dull? Dull, indeed! Why, what with 
struggles, and literary wars, and politics, and 
libels, the whole stir of the London of the 
eighteenth century ought to be visible in such 
a “ Life "—glowing through it like a fire through 
a pleasant winter room. In the first place, no 
man who had led a dull life could write a lively 
novel. But the mistake lies in supposing that 
action of the kind that we may call action 
proper—action into which the physical largely 
enters—is necessary to a deep and passionate 
degree of interest. Yet it is not so in novels ; 


for the same man who relishes Lever’s steeple- 
chases, relishes Thackeray’s interiors. And it 
would not, but for the negligence of biogra- 
phers, be the case in biography. Give us, we 
say, the author, not as a machine for producing 
books, but as a man who felt them in his heart 
before they flowed out of his pen. Let us have 
the literary adventures treated dramatically, as 
his nautical adventures would have been, if he 
had happened to be a sailor. Do not forget 
that he is a man, although he happens to be a 
writer ; and that his domesticities—his flushes 
of hope and his faintings of despondency—may 
in right hands be made both poetic and pic- 
turesque. One good that Boswell did by his 
book, was to show us (and it was Mason’s Gray 
that set him on the track) how amusing the 
story of a scholar might be made. But for 
him, the world would have settled it by this 
time, that no biography of the author of “ Ras- 
selas” could by possibility be entertaining. 
We remember that we used to think that the 
existence of an old commentator must have 
been as prosaic a course of drudgery as could well 
be fancied ; but Isaac Casaubon’s Diary turned 
up a few years since, and we found it as agree- 
able and suggestive reading as Pepys. 

After these prefatory remarks, we may ad- 
mit that there are signs of improvement in this 
department. Mr. Carlyle showed the way by 
his charming studies of Burns, Heyne, Diderot, 
and others ; and “ Lives,” more or less respect- 
able, of eminent authors appear now, at no 
unreasonably long intervals. To these, the 
work before us by Mr. Carruthers—a gentleman 
whom we recently mentioned, in our article on 
Horace Walpole, as one of the best of those 
who are engaged in bringing into a new career 
of popularity the eighteenth-century-men, is a 
very welcome addition. He is an old student 
of our belles lettres, distinguished by a calm 
Scotch common-sense, which, refined by constant 
communion with letters, has issued, at last, as 
taste of a very pure order. His style is 
singularly easy and unpretending—plain but 
attractive, like the dress of a pretty Quaker— 
and the natural exponent, accordingly, of an 
impartial and yet kindly judgment. ~ So much 
for the general character of his book, on the 
details of which we may have a word or two 
to say as we go along. 

A good Life of Pope was wanted in our 
literature, and there will be revelations proba- 
bly by-and-by, which will enable Mr, Carru- 
thers to enrich the present one. About Pope 
himself there was a certain secretiveness and 
love of mystery, which made it difficult for 
those who knew him best to know his history 
fully. Accordingly, information handed down 
about him on what might justly be thought 
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good authority, has turned out in modern times 
to be unsatisfactory. The first desideratum in 
a biographer, therefore, is criticism. This Mr. 
Carruthers possesses ; and he has applied it to 
all the latest material, gathered by himself and 
others, with sharp industry. For Pope is, by 
this time, an object of antiquarian investiga- 
tion—and when a man reaches that epoch, a 
great deal is grubbed out concerning him, 
which was unknown to the generation that 
came close on his heels. The facts, for in- 
stance, about Pope’s father’s position—his early 
life and education—his friends, the Blounts and 
Carylls—the literary history of his letters, &c. 
—are better known at this moment to Mr. 
Carruthers and the Popian critic of the 
“Atheneum,” than they were—we do not 
say to Bowles or Dr. Johnson—but even to 
Warburton or Spence. And hence no biogra- 
phies of him are necessary, not only from the 
accumulation of matter, but because that 
matter is of a kind which helps us to under- 
stand his genius and character. This, of 
course, is the ultimate value of all biography, 
and justifies the minute labour which the 
vulgar are apt to deride as frivolous and mis- 
placed. We thank Mr. Carruthers, then, for the 
amount of minute information in this book ; 
and, with the help of it. shall now proceed to 
discuss a few of the Popian questions, of most 
general interest, to which it has once more re- 
called our attention. And these shall, as 
becomes the occasion, be points biographic. 
Was Alexander Pope, on the whole, of a 
fine and noble character? ‘To this, we reply 
without hesitation—Yrs! Trickeries of his— 
littlenesses—meannesses (if we must use the 
word), are unquestionably parts of his life which 
nobody can wash away, and which (asantiquarian 
investigations proceed) come out more and more. 
In rubbing off the varnish from his portrait we 
see these spots more clearly than ever. And 
the tricky element in him—be it remarked— 
was not an occasional affair, for it pervaded his 
whole life, and exercised itself deliberately. 
But, then, Pope was not a healthy man, and a 
solitary boyhood, and a sedentary life, and the 
fact of his being a Papist in the day of Penal 
Laws, were all against his development, and 
tended to fix in a morbid egotism that queer, 
sensitive, intellectual nature, which at once took 
the noblest pleasure in Art, and the smallest 
possible pleasure in stratagem. A fine thin 
nature—leaping up naturally (like a tongue of 
flame) at the true and the good when in its 
best activity—is yet apt to be itde in its more 
ordinary moments. Pope had small faults—as 
he had weak legs. But, then, he had a generous 
soul—as he had a fine intellect. It makes all 
the difference, whether a man is a great man 
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with some blemishes, or only a bad man of ex- 
traordinary gifts. Now, not even Lord Mac- 
aulay (with all his zeal for the Whig Addison) 
would venture to say that Pope was a bad man. 
His natural tendency was to the sublime and 
to the beautiful—he had profound affections— 
he loved virtue—he valued friendship ; there 
was a spontaneous admiration of what was fine 
about him from the first. These are great 
qualities—and, on the whole, it was these that 
inspired the leading actions of his life. There 
might be flaws in the stuff he was made of, but 
the stuff itself was of a rare kind. Marble, 
with a bad vein or two, is a greater thing than 
the most wholesome whinstone. 

One of the points of character most assailed 
in Pope has been his “ vindictiveness.” Mac- 
aulay is very severe upon his lampoons—the 
occasion being his famous quarrel with Addison. 
The great Blackstone himself (see the Biogra- 
phia Britannica, art. Addison, note 10) wrote 
a paper on this quarrel to defend Addison’s 
side, and it is an interesting subject un- 
doubtedly. 

Addison was a good man, and, what is more, 
was a good man on principle and from piety, 
as well as from mere richness of nature. There 
is so much amiability in his writings, that he 
has been as much loved by posterity as he was 
by his contemporaries. Then his reputation 
is of so respectable a character, that the world 
is willing to belleve him altogether in the right 
as against the bitter little man, whose penchant 
for satire was as unquestionable as his unri- 
valled skill at it. But in this quarrel, as in all 
quarrels perhaps, there were ugly-looking things 
on both sides. 

When Pope first began to be famous, Addi- 
son was already an established man. He was 
sixteen years Pope’s senior; he had been for 
some years on the winning side in politics, and 
of the first rank in letters; and, as he could 
afford to be generous, so it was his duty also to 
encourage the merit of one who had attained 
such remarkable merit under circumstances so 
disadvantageous. Their acquaintance began, 
and continued for some time, very auspiciously, 
Pope addressed Addison with the respect due 
from a rising man to an established one, 
Addison praised Pope in the Spectator (Oct. 
1712). Pope wrote the prologue to Cato for 
Addison (1713). But now came a hitch. 
When Dennis furiously assailed that tragedy, 
Pope came forward to revenge both Addison 
and himself on the old bruiser, and did so in the 
Narrative of the Frenzy, &c.; this is not in his best 
manner—but they were not squeamish in those 
days, (unlike our present breed, who abuse each 
other only in private)—and there was nothing 
outrageous in publishing a somewhat coarse 
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squib. Some years after, Mr. Addison himself 
did not think it beneath him to ridicule the 
poverty of the Pretender—(for which he has 
been justly rebuked by loyal old Johnson)—and 
why should he be so mightily hurt at Pope's 
handling Dennis roughly, sturdy Dennis, who 
had about as much delicacy as the Tipton 
Slasher? He wrote off, through Steele, to 
Dennis, vid Lintot, repudiating Pope’s pam- 
phlet in aid of himself. It looked remarkably 
like propitiating an unscrupulous enemy at the 
expense of a friend. Mr. Carruthers observes 
well :— 

Though not printed till sixteen years after it was 
written, Steele’s letter would in all probability be 
shown to Pope by Lintot, and must have irritated and 
offended him in no small degree. He had only four 
months before contributed his prologue to Addison's 
Cato, he had enriched the Spectator with his poem of 
the Messiah, had assisted Steele by writing sevcrul 
apers in the Guardian, and now had employed his pen 
in reply to Dennis's criticism—a reply which must be 
characterised as friendly, whatever was the value of 
the performance. Under these circumstances, for 
Addison so officiously to disclaim all sympathy with 
the manner in which Pope treated Dennis, and to 
forget the obligation conferred upon him so recently 
by the younger poet, in writing for his play the finest 

rologue in the language, implies ingratitude, or, at 
least, cold superciliousness, on the part of him whom 
“ all the world commended.” It was at once insulting 
Pope and affording Dennis a triumph at the expense 
of a man of genius, who had come forward, if not in 
defence of Addison, at least in ridicule of Addison's 
unfair and malignant critic. 


Mr. Macaulay’s abuse of the execution of 
this prose squib of Pope's, is nihil ad rem. If 
it had been down to the level of the Rey- 
noldses of our day, it was a thing done in the 
cause of Addison, by a man whose position 
by this time amply entitled him to decide on 
its propriety himself. 

There was no immediate or visible coolness, 
however, as yet; they did each other pub- 
lic civilities, though rumours came to Pope 
that Addison’s toadies at Button’s were in 
the habit of abusing him. Now, Addison’s 

test admirers do not deny that he had a 
little of that human weakness—found even in 
saints—which makes a man jealous of rivals, 
and apt to be spoiled by the flattery of his own 
clique. They drank hard at Button’s—and in 
the geniality of wine their hearts would warm 
to each other ; and the retainers of Addison’s 
court could not be very lenient to the crooked 
little Papist who could not take his liquor, and 
who set himself up on a level with the greatest 
name of the age. It is, indeed, a mark of a 
small mind, and generally of an upstart, to 
surround himself with inferior people habitu- 
ally. But the second-rate men af Addison’s 
set were of the stamp of the first-rate men of 
our time ; gentlemen by birth, and education 
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too, whose praise (unlike that of the common 
clumsy sycophants of to-day) was a match in 
its rich flavour for Lord Wharton’s or Lord 
And Pope was get- 
ting too great. The time was gone when he 
could be patronized with much appearance of 
kindness. He was becoming a power. Now, 
a man who is kind enough to help on a rising 
man, may not have the angelic kindness that 
fairly and frankly admits an equal in a risen 
one. There is a certain stage in a man’s rise, 
just before he is attaining the highest platform, 
when his best friends, and his very kin, all 
but a few, are inclined to think that he has 
got enough. We appeal to the middle classes. 
Your cousin Tom is an exceedingly clever fel- 
low ; you hail his advance for his own sake, 
and it is not disagreeable to you, either, to 
share in the lustre of his fame. But when 
Tom stands for the county, the case becomes 
serious! est modis, &c., you reflect, and you 
have an uneasy consciousness what the county 
would have said if the candidate had been your- 
self—Jack ! 

Pope had exquisite sensitiveness, and of course 
he exaggerated every thing. We are as sure, 
as Mr. Carruthers is, that he was in error in 
attributing to Addison much of that with 
which he charges him in Spence. But we 
think that the odd-timed publication of the 
first book of the Jliad by Addison’s friend 
and retainer Tickell, was a circumstance which, 
considering the relation of the men to each 
other, Pope could only be expected to view with 
suspicion. Indeed, not only Pope, but the 
whole of his friends and admirers, seem to have 
felt it as such :— 


Contemporaneous with the first volume of Pope's 
Homer, in the same week, appeared Tickell’s transla- 
tion of the First Book of the Iliad. On the 10th of 
June, Lintot writes that he had delivered upwards of 
four hundred of the former to subscribers, and in the 
same letter he informs Pope that he has sent Tickell's 
book to divert an hour. “It is already condemned 
here,” adds the ‘lofty Lintot,’ “and the malice and 
juggle at Button’s is the conversation of those who 
have spare moments from politics.” 

” * * * 


Tickell, as Pope afterwards acknowledged, was “a 
fair and worthy man.” It is to be regretted, however, 
that he ventured his translation at the precise time 
when Pope’s was ready for delivery, as the simultane- 
ous appearance of the two works inevitably led to the 
conclusion that rivalry was designed, and that Pope's 
hopes of a competence for life were placed in jeopardy. 
One word from Addison would have made Tickell with- 
hold his trans/ation, but that word was not spoken. 
He had not, indeed, urged a subscription for his friend’s 
work, which, if opened in time, might have proved 
seriously injurious to Pope; but the publication of 
Tickell’s volume, with the praises of Addison, echoed 
by all the Whigs at Button’s, betrayed indifference 
to Pope’s interests and feelings, and might justly 
inspire a poet so sensitive with suspicion and resent- 
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ment. Addison had thrice before, as Pope conceived, 
done him disservice. He had censured the “ strokes of 
ill-nature ” in his Essay on Criticism ; he had indirectly 
preferred Philips’s Pastorals, and he had employed 
Steele to write a gratuitous and insulting letter, con- 
demning the satire on Dennis. To these were now 
added his supposed connivance with Tickell in under- 
mining that source from which all his hopes of fortune 
and independence were to be derived—that bold yet 
toilsome and anxious undertaking, which was to crown 
him with unfading laurels, or blight his rising and 
envied reputation. 


The case is put very fairly (Mr. Carruthers 
is always moderate) in the above passages. 
Tickell seems never to have had a bond fide in- 
tention of translating Homer—while with 
Pope it was a matter of life or death ; and it 
was a shabby thing for the set at Button’s to 
throw out a book of the poem, just to break the 
force of the appearance of Pope’s first volume; 
availing themselves, too, of the éclat of that 
appearance, and using Pope (should they hap- 
pen to be successful) as a stepping-stone to rise 
by. It was a shabby thing, we say, and Addi- 
son permitted it. The result was the sketch 
of Articus—perhaps the most perfect satire in 
the world. It is, however, to be remarked, to 
Addison’s honour, that after their friendship 
was at an end for ever, he should have praised 
Pope’s /liad in the I’reeholder for May 1716. 
Addison’s “ last word ” was a kind one to Pope. 
Pope polished and refined his satire on Addi- 
son, till it had attained perfection, and left it 
so for posterity. It was not in human nature 
to destroy such a piece of work ; and it was 
right that so exquisite a sketch of character 
should survive for our instruction. 

lt is our opinion, then, that in the Addison 
quarrel, Pope had some justification. In his 
general feuds he showed, however, a too con- 
tinuous relish for controversy. A man capable 
of translating Homer, and writing the “ Essay 
ou Man,” need not have kept up so prolonged 
a war with the dunces. He took a pleasure in 
it inconsistent with the dignity which belonged 
to his general mind and character. Again, his 
frequent references to his money, and the 
friends he had among lords, smacked of his 
city parentage, and were not in harmony with 
his description of himself. 

When he professed to be indifferent to the 
world and careless about enmity, and yetaltered 
(much spoiling) the Dunciad in order to take 
revenge for a pamphlet by Cibber, he surely 
laid himself open to a charge of cant and affec- 
tation. Im short, the weaknesses of the little 
man are endless. When examined, they will 
be found to resolve themselves generally into 
egotism, and this egotism was closely connected 
with his bad health. A sick man is only too 
likely to be selfish, and Pope was so much 


thrown upon himself that he brooded over 
every little thing that concerned him till it 
attained quite ridiculous proportions. In a 
word—he was morbid. But he was a great 
man, too:—alive to every flash of the lofty 
and the generous from books, or life, and eap- 
able of embodying the impression they made in 
immortal language. Nay, he did some of his 
little things under the self-deceit that they 
were fine things. When he lashed some poor 
devil of a scribbler, he persuaded himself that 
it was a duty to truth, &c.—and did not 
remember that what he called duty many 
people could not help believing to be partly 
spite. 

One of the most remarkable illustrations of 
Pope’s character is the whole way in which he 
managed and prepared the publication of his 
correspondence. That it was a trick by which 
he first contrived that his letters should see the 
light at all—nobody, we presume, now affects 
to doubt. But it is gradually becoming clearer, 
that he cooked these letters for publication in 
an unparalleled manner. The Atheneum critic 
has done wonders (from MS. authority) in es- 
tablishing this ; and our present biographer shall 
tell us, briefly, the facts. The pretended “ sur- 
reptitious ” edition of Curll was of course Pope’s 
own :— 


But recently fresh evidence has transpired. It has 
been proved that Pope printed letters as addressed tu 
his deceased contemporaries, Addison, Arbuthnot, and 
Trumbull, which were originally written to other 
parties ; and that he altered, added, or omitted names, 
dates, and incidents, in order to serve purposes of his own. 
It has also been ascertained that although he had so 
early as 1729 deposited letters in Lord Oxford's library, . 
he withdrew them in the spring of 1735—no doubt 
with a view to the publication by Curll. This dispels 
the last shadow of doubt and uncertainty. The “sur- 
reptitious edition” was one of Pope's poetice fraudes, 
intended specially to benefit himself and to gratify his 
innate love of stratagem. 


There was something rather southern than 
English in his passion for mystery, intrigue, 
and masquerade ; but it harmonizes with the 
peculiar brilliance and subtlety of his mind. 
The exact degree of moral guilt involved ‘in 
these mystifications of his we shall not venture 
to fix; but it is right to say that they were 
more practised to gratify his own vanity, than 
to injure any body else. It is painful to think 
that so wonderful a genius should have done 
what was little, but we cannot believe thatjhe 
did what was base. 

“ Base,” however, will have to be the word 
for one deed attributed to him, if future 
biographers do not repudiate more decidedly 
than Mr. Carruthers, the story that Pope took 
a bribe from the Duchess of Marlborough ‘to 
suppress his satire on her—the character of 
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“ Atossa.” So scrupulously anxious is Mr. 
Carruthers (in spite of that kindly feeling to 
Pope, which we confess to sharing with him), 
so anxious, we say, is he, to be utterly im- 
partial, that he scarcely decides whether to 
believe this story or no. First, he tells us 
that 

Surely such an act is contrary to the tenor of 
the poet’s life, if not of his moral character. It was 
his that he was “unplaced, unpensioned, no 
man’s heir or slave.” He had rejected offers of 
Treasury grants from Halifax and Craggs; he had 
even, as Warburton asserts, declined making use of a 
subscription for 10007. of South Sea stock which Craggs 
would have pressed upon him. To his noble friend 
Bathurst and others, he was a lender, not a borrower, 
and his annuities secured him against any heavy 
reverse of fortune. 


But afterwards he wavers—and we have the 
following melancholy paragraph :— 


The = may have become avaricious for another, 
if not for himself. There are indications of a love 
of money in his publication of the licentious ver- 
sion of Horace, “Sober Advice,” and in the sub- 
scription edition of his Letters. The former was 
injurious to his fame, and the latter was not necessary 
towards it, as the cheap editions of the Letters were in 
every one’s hands. But Pope was strongly and 
passionately desirous so see Martha Blount settled in 
easy and independent circumstances for life. Her 
mother had died at the beginning of this year (March 
31, 1743). and he had agreed to purchase for her, at a 
cost of 315/., the remainder of the lease of a house in 
Berkeley-row. He had some time before engaged 
Fortescue to procure an annuity for life for 10002, in 
behalf of a lady of their acquaintance, evidently Miss 
Blount. And thus we may conceive that the poet, 
blinded by affection and impelled by what seemed a 

merous and unselfish feeling, yielded to the tempta- 
tion, and was ultimately induced, as Warton reports, 
by female persuasion, to accept of a “ favour” from the 
row od uchess, who would gladly have purchased 
his friendship or his silence at any price, and whose 
wealth was known to be almost boundless. 


Now, that an offence like this stands by 
itself, apart from the style of Pope’s ordinary 
faults, alien from his general character in 
matters of money, inconsistent with his known 
pride towards people of rank, is so perfectly 
well known to all who are really familiar with 
him, that the charge cannot be believed except 
on direct evidence. Of this there is none, 
except in the subjoined passage from a letter of 
Bolingbroke’s to Marchmont :— 


“ Our friend Pope, it seems, corrected and prepared 
for the press, just before his death, an edition of the 
four epistles that follow the Essay on Man. They 
were then printed off, and are now ready for publica- 
tion. Iam sorry for it, because if he. could be excused 
for writing the character of Atossa formerly, there is 
no excuse for his design of publishing it after the 
Javour you and I know; and the character of Atossa 
is inserted. I have a copy of the book. Warburton 
has the propriety [or property] of it, as you know. 
Alter it he cannot by the terms of the will. Is it 
worth while to suppress the edition? or should her 
Grace’s friends say (as they may from several strokes 
in it) that it was not intended for her character ? and 


should she despise it? If you come over hither, we 
may talk better than write on the subject.” 

The “favour you and I know,” however, by 
no means need be £1000 in hard cash, and 
there is absolutely no proof whatever that it 
was—barring a pencil-mark which Lord March- 
mont’s executor, Sir George Rose, put on the 
letter, and which Rose junior (who edited it) 
thought intended to assert that Marchmont 
himself told his father so. True stories require 
a clearer pedigree than this—where the affilia- 
tion is not established. That there was a 
story to the effect that Pope took the bribe 
(floating about among a hundred lies soon 
after Pope’s death), is indeed true.—(See Athe- 
naum, No. 1562.) And this explains the 
“it is said” of Warton—and of Horace Walpole, 
who would believe any thing bad of a successful 
writer. But loose rumours about a dreaded 
satirist are probably as likely to be false as 
any ana one could name.* 

Failing real proof then, was not Pope likely 
to be too proud to incur the shame, and not suffi- 
ciently in need to want the money ? Would he 
absolutely (as we know he did) have “ printed 
and distributed” copies of a book containing 
the satire, during the Duchess’s life, if it had 
been in her power to put him to open shame? 
(Atheneum, ubi sup.) The thing is incredible. 


He was always vain, and he was sometimes. 


weak ; but he was never at any time a rogue 
and a fool! We are sorry that Mr. Carruthers 
did not follow, more decidedly, the instinct 
which told him that this accusation, at all 
events, was false. Mr. Peter Cunningham in 
his edition of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets had, 
indeed, set him a bad example, by professing 
his faith in it on no better authority than that 
stated above. 

Our readers may perhaps think that we 
have confined ourselves too exclusively to the 
shady side of the great writer’s character. But 
the fact is, and facts ought always to be faced, 
that recent discoveries have thrown more 
light on this side than on the other ; and that a 
critic’s business is to deal with what is imme- 
diately pressing first, whether he finds the 
task pleasant or no. It would have been more 
agreeable to admirers of Pope, like ourselves, 
to dwell on the sound tenderness of his filial 
relations—his genuine love of Swift and Boling- 





* It is extraordinary, what serious effects are pro- 
duced on reputations by wandering and piquant anec- 
dotes, of which the mass of people never seek the 
original authority. The story about Congreve’s telling 
Voltaire that he wanted to be visited as a “ gentleman” 
(which has affected Congreve’s whole reputation with 
posterity), isa case in point. There is no authority for 
it—as was shown for the first time in the Notes to 
Thackeray’s Lectures. 
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broke, and Gay and Arbuthnot—his noble 
sense of the dignity of literature—his tender 
hankering after sweeter emotion in his life- 
long devotion to the fair-haired Martha Blount * 
—and such familiar topics. But we are enter- 
ing on an epoch when his character is being— 
and is likely to be—more severely scrutinized 
than ever—and it is wise to be prepared for 
the worst. We have not failed to distinguish 
his greatness and his weaknesses. Weigh them 
in the balance, then throw in his services to 





* Mr. Blount of Mapledurham—the representative 
of that “ right worshipful” old family in our day—has 
very kindly aided the labours of Mr. Carruthers in 
this edition. It is nearly four centuries since some of 
the Blounts were encouraging Erasmus. 
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literature, and what will the position of the 
scales be ? 

This biography will form a most agreeable 
addition to the works produced by that revival 
of the Queen Anne reputations which we al- 
luded to in our recent paper on Walpole. We 
believe that the revival will do good. Pope 
may still be studied as the most perfect master 
of didactic writing in verse that our literature 
can afford, and in studying the writer it is a 
great aid to know the man. There is no fear, 
now, of his ever again being overrated in either 
capacity ; the danger is rather the other way ; 
and—extraordinary as it would have seemed a 
century since—it is now become necessary to 
recommend a due study and appreciation of 
Alexander Pope to the rising generation of 
Englishmen ! 





Tom Prown’s School Days. By An Oxp Boy. 


Tuis is not only an interesting book, but a 
thoroughly sound and honest one ; and we feel 
great pleasure in adding our contribution of 
praise to the success it has so deservedly 
achieved. The schoolboy—that pariah of every 
thing settled and decorous, and hitherto intro- 
duced in light literature only for the purpose 
of serving as “ gooseberry-picker” to amorous 
couples, or of sustaining the comic business in 
a highly tragic or sentimental novel—has at 
length found a vates sacer, who, to a keen 
relish for all sorts of boyish fun and frolic, adds 
a deep sense of that moral worth and religious 
fervour which is not entirely absent even from 
the apparently thoughtless current of schoolboy 
existence. Tom Brown is the son of a country 
squire, in the Vale of White Horse, in Berk- 
shire, and grows up to boy’s estate among all 
the rural influences of the locality ; sharing in 
its village sports and rustic merry-makings, and 
learning riding, fishing, and other similar ac- 
complishments under the tutelage of a rheu- 
matic keeper. “The Browns” are, we are 
told, a naturally manly and self-reliant race, 
and Tom goes to a private school without much 
repining, where his education is not much ad- 
vanced in respect of book-learning, but where 
he makes decided progress in the art of wrest- 
ling. However, a private school is too confined 
asphere for his energies, and he prevails on his 
father to send him to Rugby, to the head- 
mastership of which Arnold has not long suc- 
ceeded. The school is in somewhat of a tran- 
sition state: the new ruler is only feared, not 
yet liked ; and order begins to reign but slowly. 
There is a good deal of unauthorized fagging 
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and bullying, of which latter, Tom, we think, 
considering his character, gets a larger share 
than is likely to have been the case. Boys ot 
the rough and ready sort, who show pluck, and 
are foremost in all games and skirmishes, are 
generally popular, and find the yoke of fagging 
easy, and its burden light. Tom, however, 
though he solaces himself pretty well out of 
doors by vigorous participation in football, 
cricket, and hare and hounds, followed by 
liberal supplies of “tuck” and beer, is sub- 
jected to a good deal of persecution from some 
members of the fifth form, who assume the 
privilege of fagging, properly belonging to the 
sixth alone, and whose tyranny is as severe in 
its exercise as it is unconstitutional in its ori- 
gin. To this state of things, Tom and some 
of his faithful chums oppose a varied and per- 
severing resistance, and have the satisfaction of 
thoroughly putting down their adversary, who 
is quite the evil genius of the first half of the 
book, but whom poetical justice overtakes with 
discovered delinquencies and untimely expul- 
sion. So far, all is well ; but Tom and his friend 
East, who have become tough and reckless, 
though without having any real harm in them, 
show a growing tendency to mischief and 
general bad habits, and are constantly getting 
flogged. They consequently receive a warning 
from the Doctor, that, as they are beginning to 
acquire a certain degree of influence in the 
school, they must mend their ways, or will 
be allowed to stay there no longer. The 
caution, however efficacious, is not. the only 
expedient resorted to for the re-edification of 
Tom ; the Doctor has a plan of his own, of 
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which the subject of it is not made aware till 
years afterwards. 

Part IL. introduces us to Tom Brown under 
a new phase of his career. At the beginning 
of the next half, when he has got rid of his tor- 
mentors, and is anticipating the genial com- 
panionship of his friend East in the occupation 
of their den or study, he finds himself to his 
surprise, not to say disgust, intrusted with the 
charge of (ieorge Arthur, a new boy, frail, gen- 
tle, and delicate, and quite unable to weather 
the storms of juvenile Rugby life without the 
support of some stronger arm. Tom, however, 
undertakes the task with his usual energy and 
good-nature, and finds that the young bear to 
whom he has become leader is not without his 
share of moral courage, as he evinces by saying 
his prayers at night in the presence of a whole 
roomful of wondering and sneering boys—a task 
that Tom himself has never undertaken in the 
same open manner, but has always concealed 
by performing it in bed. After defending Ar- 
thur from the attack immediately made on him, 
he finds his conscience stricken at the idea of 
his own neglect and consequent bad example, 
and determines to perform his devotions openly 
on the succeeding morning, a practice which he 
carries out without the anticipated difficulty, 
and not without imitation. Arthur is sincerely 
and honestly religous, and does not attempt to 
conceal it. Without any positive endeavour to 
correct Tom, his good example gradually makes 
its way ; not that his friend has any positive 
vices to relinquish, but that he bas a strong 
tendency to resist constituted authorities and 
set bad examples to weaker brethren. It was 
said to one who proposed to take a tutor in a 
new science, “ Don't take a tutor—take a pupil :” 
and Tom finds that the taking upon himself the 
care of some one else, is insensibly leading him 
to take more and better care of himself :— 


Tom felt that it was only through him, as it were, 
that his ghum associated with others, and that but for 
him Arthur would have been dwelling in a wilderness. 
This increased his consciousness of responsibility ; and 
though he hadn't reasoned it out and made it clear to 
himself, yet somehow he knew that this responsibility, 
this trust which he had taken on him without thinking 
about it, head-over-heels in fact, was the centre and 
turning-point of his school-life, that which was to make 
him or mar him; his appointed work and trial for the 
time being. And Tom was becoming a new hoy, 
though with frequent tumbles in the dirt and perpetual 
hard battle with himself, and was daily growing in 
manfulness and thoughtfulness, as every high-couraged 
and well-principled boy must, when he finds himself 
for the first time consciously at grips with self and the 
devil. Already he could turn almost without a sigh, 
from the school-gates, from which had just scampered 
off East and three or four others of his own particular 
set, bound for some jolly lark not quite according to 
law, and involving probably a row with louts, keepers, 
or farm-labourers, the skipping dinner or calling-over, 
some of Phebe Jennings’ beer, and a very possible 
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flogging at the end of all as a relish. He had quite 
got over the stage in which he would grumble to him- 
self, “ Well, hang it, it’s very hard of the Doctor to 
have saddled me with Arthur. Why couldn’t he have 
chummed him with Fogey, or Thomkin, or any of the 
fellows who never do any thing but walk round the 
close, and finish their copies the first day they're set ?” 
But although all this was past, he often longed, and 
felt that he was right in longing, for more time for the 
legitimate pastimes of cricket, fives, bathing, and fish- 
ing within bounds, in which Arthur could not yet be 
his companion ; and he felt that when the young ‘un 
(as he now generally called him) had fonnd a pursuit 
and some other friend for himself, he should be able to 
give more time to the education of his own body with 
a clear conscience. 


The friend whom Arthur makes is excel- 
lently described :— 


The aforesaid Martin, whom Arthur had taken such 
a fancy for, was one of those unfortunates who were 
at that time of day (and are, I fear, still) quite out of 
their places at a public school. If we knew how to 
use our boys, Martin would have been seized upon 
and educated as a natural philosopher. He had a 
passion for birds, beasts, and insects, and knew more 
of them and their habits than any one in Rugby; 
except perhaps the Doctor, who knew every thing. 
He was also an experimental chemist on a small 
scale, and had made unto himself an electric machine, 
from which it was his greatest pleasure and glory to 
administer small shocks to any small boys who were 
rash enough to venture into his study. And this 
was by no means an adventure free from excitement ; 
for, besides the probability of a snake dropping on 
to your head or twining lovingly up your leg, or a 
rat getting into your breeches-pocket in search of 
food, there was the animal and chemical odour to 
be faced, which always hung about the den, and the 
chance of being blown up in some of the many 
experiments which Martin was always trying, with 
the most wondrous results in the shape of explosions 
and smells that mortal boy ever heard of. 

* * * * 

His door was barricaded by a set of ingenious bolts 
of his own invention, for the sieges were frequent by 
the neighbours when any unusually ambrosial odour 
spread itself from the den to the neighbouring studies. 
The door panels were in a normal state of smash, but 
the frame of the door resisted all besiegers, and behind 
it the owner carried on his varied pursuits; much in 
the same state of mind, I should fancy, as a border- 
farmer lived in, in the days of the old moss-troopers, 
when his hold might be summoned or his cattle carried 
off at any minute of night or day. 

* * . * 

Den indeed it was, about five feet six inches long 
by five wide, and seven feet high. About six tat- 
tered school-books, and a few chemical books, 
Taxidermy, Stanley on Birds, and an odd volume of 
Bewick, the latter in much better preservation, occu- 
i the top shelves. The other shelves, where they 

ad not been cut away and used by the owner for 
other purposes, were fitted up for the abiding-places of 
birds, beasts, and reptiles. ‘There was no attempt at 
carpet or curtain. The table was entirely occupied 
by the great work of Martin, the electric machine, 
which was covered carefully. with the remains of his 
tablecloth. The jackdaw cage occupied one wall, and 
the other was adorned by a small hatchet, a pair of 
climbing irons, and his tin candle-box, in which he was 
for the time being endeavouring to raise a hopeful 
young family of field-mice. As nothing should be let 
to lie useless, it was well that the candle-box was thus 
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‘occupied, for candles Martin never had. A pound 


was issued to him weekly as to the other boys, but as 
candles were available capital, and easily exchangeable 
for birds’-eggs or young birds, Martin’s pound inva- 
riably found its way in a few hours to Howlett’s, the 
bird-fancier’s, in the- Bilton-road, who would give a 
hawk’s or nightingale’s egg or young linnet in ex- 
change. Martin’s ingenuity was therefore for ever on 
the rack to supply himself with a light; just now he 
had hit upon a grand invention, and the den was 
lighted by a flaring cotton-wick issuing from a ginger- 
beer bottle full of some doleful composition. When 
light altogether failed him, Martin would loaf about 
by the fires in the passages or hall, after the manner of 
Diggs, and try to do his verses or learn his lines by the 
fire-light. 


Tom, of course, does not get through Rugby 
without a fight. As his biographer says, he 
is “the sort of fellow of whom you can predict 
with almost positive certainty, after he has 
been a month at school, that he is sure to have 
a fight, and with almost equal certainty that he 
will have but one.” Tom’s fight is in behalf of 
his friend Arthur, who is in danger of being 
thrashed for having too honestly divulged to a 
master the proper quantity of lines constituting 
the Homer lesson. It is graphically described : 
Tom is at first a victim to his own rashness, 
but shows off his science as it proceeds, and 
seems in a fair way to get the better of his 
adversary, when the arrival of the Doctor on 
the scene puts an end to the combat. ‘The 
usual saying that a fight between two boys 
makes them better friends afterwards, though 
false so far as our own experience goes, may be 
true when the matter has been ended without 
either party having gained a decided advantage ; 
and, accordingly, ‘Tom and _ his foe, “ Slogger 
Williams,” are well affected towards each other 
for the rest of their career. 

A fever next breaks out in the scliool, and 
one of the boys dies. Arthur too sickens, and 
is in danger, during which time Tom’s anxiety 
is of course great. He recovers, however, aud 
during his convalescence uses his influence with 
Tom to effect another slight moral reform in 
the habits of that young gentleman. 

Every body knows what “cribs” are: in 
some schools they are called “cabs”—whether 
from the quickness with which they enable one 
to get up a lesson, or whether as short for 
“cabbage” (in the sartorial sense of the word), 
we don’t know. “ Vulgus-books” are the re- 
positories of old verse-exereises, which after 
being shown up once are copied, and used again 
with slight modifications whenever the same 
subjects happen to be set a second time: a 
highly objectionable but very convenient prac- 
tice, which most boys can plead guilty to 
having adopted ut some time or other. Arthur, 
whose sense of honour is keen, persuades Tom 
after a little argument to give up the use of 


these helps—and Tom, after having resisted all 
the arguments himself, proceeds immediately 
to employ them on his friends, who are still in 
the Egyptian darkness out of which he himself 
has just emerged. And, let us hope, with as 
much success as the goodness of the cause de- 
served. 

The book describes only two more scenes of 
Tom’s career ; one, a cricket match, the Mary- 
lebone against the Rugby eleven, and which is 
far more interesting in description than, we 
suspect, the same thing ever is in reality, 
except to very enthusiastic amateurs. Tom 
has by this time grown up to be a big fellow, 
near the head of the school, exercising a good 
deal of influence, fancying he owes his social 
position to himself ; and, having some idea that 
not only several of his schoolfellows, but the 
Doctor himself, are under some obligation to 
him for the general tone of the place, and the 
reform that has gradually been effected in it. 
It therefore throws an entirely new light on 
much of his past life, to be informed by one of 
the masters, with whom he is having a little 
quiet conversation, that the intimacy with 
Arthur, to which he owes so much, is not at all 
the result of mere chance, bat was carefully 
planned by the Doctor from the beginning, to 
draw Tom off from his old associates, and invest 
him with some feeling of responsibility. After 
this disclosure, he no longer questions the head- 
master’s goodness or wisdom; and it is with 
inexpressible grief that, six years afterwards, 
while on an excursion during his Oxford vaca- 
tion, he hears of the death of Arnold, and 
hurries to Rugby to weep over his grave :— 


He got up, and walked to the chapel door and un- 
locked it, fancying himself the only mourner in all the 
broad land, and feeding on his own selfish sorrow. 

He passed through the vestibule, and then paused 
for a moment to glance over the empty benches. His 
heart was still proud and high, and he walked up to 
the seat which he had last occupied as a sixth-form 
boy, and sat himself down there to collect his thoughts. 

And, truth to tell, they needed collecting and setting 
in order not a little. The memories of eight years 
were all dancing through his brain, and carrying him 
about whither they would; while beneath them all, 
his heart was throbbing with the dull sense of a loss 
that could never be made up to him. The rays of the 
evening sun came solemnly through the painted win- 
dows above his head, and fell in gorgeous colours on 
the opposite wall, and the perfect stillness soothed his 
spirit by little and little. And he turned to the pulpit, 
and looked at it, and then leaning forward with his 
head on his hands, groaned aloud. ‘If he could only 
have seen the Doctor again for one five minutes, to 
have told him all that was in his heart, what he owed 
to him, how he loved and reverenced hit, and would, 
by God’s help, follow his steps in life and death, he 
could have borne it all without a murmur. But that 
he should have gone away for ever without knowing it 
all, was too much to bear”. “ But I am sure that he 
does not know it all?”—the thought made him start 
—**May he not even now be near me, in this very 
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chapel? If he be, am I sorrowing as he would have 
me sorrow—as I shall wish to have sorrowed when I 
shall meet him again?” 

He raised himself up and looked round; and after 
a minute rose and walked humbly down to the lowest 
bench, and sat down on the very seat which he had 
occupied on his first Sunday at Rugby. And then 
the old memories rushed back again, but softened and 
subdued, and soothing him as he let himself be carried 
away by them. And he looked up at the great 

ainted window above the altar, and remembered 
om when a little boy, he used to try not to look 
through it at the elm-trees and the rooks, before the 
painted glass came—and the subscription for the 
painted glass, and the letter he wrote home for money 
to give to it. And there, down below, was the very 
name of the boy who sat on his right hand on that first 
day, scratched rudely in the oak panelling. 

And then came the thonght of all his old school- 
fellows; and form after form of boys, nobler, and 
braver, and purer than he, rose up and seemed to 
rebuke him. Could he not think of them, and 
what they had felt and were feeling, they who had 
honoured and loved from the first, the man whom 
he had taken years to know and love? Could he not 
think of those yet dearer to him who was gone, who 
bore his name and shared his blood, and were now 
without a husband or a father’ Then the grief which 
he began to share with others became gentle and holy, 
and he rose up once more, and walked up the steps to 
the altar; and while the tears flowed freely down his 
cheeks, knelt down humbly and hopefully, to lay down 
there his share of a burden which had proved itself too 
heavy for him to bear in his own strength. 

Here let us leave him—where better could we 
leave him, than at the altar, before which he had first 
caught a glimpse of the glory of his birthright, and felt 
the drawing of the bond which links all living souls 
together in one brotherhood—at the grave beneath 
the altar of him, who had opened his eyes to see that 
glory, and softened his heart till it could feel that bond. 


Some persons, we believe, have been deterred 
from reading this book by imagining it to be 
a sort of juvenile “ Verdant Green” or “ Frank 
Fairlegh.” We are glad to assure our readers 
that it does not, in any degree, resemble either 
of these amazing works. We felt, it is true, a 
little uneasy when, in turning to the table of 
contents, we observed a chapter headed “'Tom’s 
last match,” and feared that the author had 
considered it impossible to write a novel, even 
in a single volume, without balla~ting its skirts 
by the introduction of a little crinoline. Miso- 
gynous readers will be relieved by hearing that 
nothing more dangerous than a cricket-match is 
described in the chapter in question. We do not, 
in fact, hear of any ladies at all except Mrs. 
Arnold and the mother of Tom’s schoolfellow, 
Arthur; and the feminine element is, in other 
res restricted to housekeepers, vendatrices 
of “tuck,” and the like. Neither have we any 


portraits at all resembling the precocious young 
gentlemen whom Mr. Smedley delights to 
describe ; of whom the good ones perform feats 
of strength and agility which must make Mr. 
Lever envious, and the bad ones exhibit all the 
knowingness of experienced and hardened roves. 
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Indeed, the quality most prominent in the 
book, and which has pleased us more than any 
other, is its intense boyishness, and its freedom 
from every thing like cant, or the affectation of 
manners and feelings, which can only belong to 
a more advanced time of life. The author 
possesses the happy faculty of being carried 
away by his recollections, and of throwing him- 
self into the situations he describes with as 
much fervour and energy, for the time being, as 
if he had just been sharing in the game, and 
were recounting his exploits over the school- 
room fire. What there is of reflection, explana- 
tion, and description, shows that Mr. Kingsley 
is the author who has exercised the strongest 
influence over the writer's mind. Parts of the 
book, though wanting in the high poetic genius 
which enables the author of “ Yeast” to paint 
a whole description by a word, as the lightning 
reveals a whole tract of country by a single 
flash, have a certain quiet power of their own, 
which makes the thing described stand vividly 
before the reader’s eye, and frames the actors 
with their appropriate scenery. 

It will, no doubt, be considered remarkable 
enough, that in a book professing to treat of 
life at Rugby, at the school which has gained 
so many scholarships, and turned out so many 
first-class men, there should be so few allusions 
to the studies for the sake of which boys are 
supposed to be sent there. “Sapping” or 
“mugging,” or hard reading (we don’t know 
the proper Rugby term), occupies but a very 
secondary position. The serious business of 
Tom and his friends is apparently the glorifi- 
cation of the “house” at football, or of the 
school at cricket, the stowing away of unlimited 
quantities of provender, and the pursuit of natu- 
ral history under difficulties; while Homer, 
Herodotus, Livy, and the like, are heard of ina 
somewhat cursory and disrespectful manner. 
This we cannot particularly wonder at. “Cus- 
toms live with us; laws destroy us;” and the 
things that have most vitality to a schoolboy’s 
imagination, and which most powerfully influ- 
ence his feelings, especially if he be of the Tom 
Brown sort, are not the superior merits of Jones's 
iambics, or the prospects of the Trinity scholar- 
ship, but the questaon of who is to be captain of 
the eleven, and whether Harrow will lick in the 
next cricket-match. We infer also from various 
points, and the general tone of the book, that 
the author was at Rugby previous to the 
growth of that “moral thoughtfulness” which 
Rugby-men at the universities have sometimes 
been accused of considering as their peculiar 
privilege : and previous also to the growth of 
that literary spirit, of which the Rugby 
Magazine was an exponent, and which certainly 
used to give Rugby men a very decided 
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alvantage in many ways over their compeers 
from other schools. Either a great change must 
have taken place since the author was at 
Rugby, or he has not done full justice to what 
may be called the voluntary studious element. 
Who, for instance, could suppose that the clever 
gentlemanly youth, who had decided views on 
the proper relations of Church and State—who 
would in three hours write you off a most 
beautiful essay on “the causes of national de- 
cline,” and who had not improbably perpetrated 
a certain quantity of manuscript poetry, could 
have any thing in common with the being 
described by our author in the following graphic 
extract /— 


The quarter-to-ten bell now rang, and the small 
boys went off upstairs, still consulting together, and 
praising their new counsellor, who stretched himself 
out on the bench before the hall fireagain. There he 
lay, a very queer specimen of boyhood, by name Diggs, 
and familiarly called ‘‘the Mucker.” He was young 
for his size, and a very clever fellow, nearly at the top 
of the fifth. His friends at home, having regard, I 
suppose, to his age, and not to his size and place in 
the school, hadn’t put him into tails; and even his 
jackets were always too small; and he had a talent 
for destroying clothes, and making himself look shabby. 
He wasn’t on terms with Flashman’s set, who sneered 
at his dress and ways behind his back, which he knew, 
and revenged himself by asking Flashman the most dis- 
agreeable questions, and treating him familiarly when- 
ever a crowd of boys were round them. Neither was 
he intimate with any of the other bigger boys, who were 
warned off by his oddnesses, for he was a very queer 
fellow ; besides, amongst other failings, he had that of 
impecuniosity in a remarkable degree. He brought as 
much money as other boys to sehool, but got rid of it 
in no time, no one knew how. And then, being also 
reckless, borrowed from any one, and wher his debts 
accumulated and creditors pressed, would have an 
auction in the hall of every thing he possessed in the 
world, selling even his school-hooks, candlestick, and 
study table. For weeks after one of these auctions, 
having rendered his study uninhabitable, he would 
live about in the fifth-form room and hall, doing his 
verses on old letter-backs and odd scraps of paper, 
and learning his lessons no one knew how. He never 
meddled with any little boy, and was popular with 
them, though they ‘all looked on him with a sort of 
compassion, and called him “ poor Diggs,” not being 
able to resist appearances, or to disregard wholly even 
the ‘sneers of their enemy Flashman. However, he 
seemed equally indifferent to the sneers of big boys 
and the pity of small ones, and lived his own queer 
life with much apparent enjoyment to himself. 


There are plenty more of such sketches, and 
very true and lifelike they are. The torments 
to which small boys are subjected at school, 
and which in a very few instances only do them 
any harm, are set down with equal vividness. 
We never saw the peculiar sensation produced 
by tossing in a blanket described so exactly as 


in the following passage :— 


Meantime the procession went down the passage to 
Number 7, the largest room, and the scene of tossing, 
in the middle of which was a great open space, Here 


they joined other parties of the bigger boys, each with 
a captive or two, some willing to be tossed, some sullen, 
and some frightened to death. At Walker's sugges- 
tion all who were afraid were let off, in honour of 
Pater Brooke's speech. 

Then a dozen big boys seized hold of a blanket 
dragged from one of the beds. “ In with Scud, quick, 
there’s no time to lose.” East was chucked into the 
blanket. “ Once, twice, thrice, and away!” up he 
went like a shuttlecock, but not quite up to the ceiling. 

“ Now, boys, with a will,” cried Walker, “ once, 
twice, thrice, and away!” ‘This time he went clean 
up, and kept himself from touching the ceiling with 
his hand, and so again a third time, when he was 
turned out, and up went another boy. And then came 
Tom’s turn. He lay quite still by East’s advice, and 
didn’t dislike the “once, twice, thrice;” but the 
“away” wasn’t so pleasant. They were in good wind 
now, and sent him slap up to the ceiling first time, 
against which his knees came rather sharply. But the 
moment’s pause before descending was the rub, the 
Seeling of utter helplessness, and of leaving his whole in- 
side behind him sticking to the ceiling. Tom was ver 
near shouting to be set down, when he found himself 
back in the blanket, but thought of East, and didn't; 
and so took his three tosses without a kick or a cry, 
and was called a young trump for his pains. 

He and East, having earned it, stood now looking on, 
No catastrophe happened, as all the captives were cool 
hands, and didn’t struggle. This didn’t suit Flashman. 
What your real bully likes in tossing, is when the boys 
kick and struggle, or hold on to one side of the blanket, 
and so get pitched bodily on to the floor; it’s no fun 
to him when no one is hurt or frightened. 

* Let’s toss two of them together, Walker,” sug- 
gested he. ‘“ What a cursed bully you are, Flashey!” 
rejoined the other. “ Up with another one.” 

And so no two boys were tossed together, the peculiar 
hardship of which is, that it’s ny for human 
nature to lie still then and share troubles; and so the 
wretched pair of small boys struggle in the air which 
shall fall a-top in the descent, to the no small risk of 
both falling out of the blanket, and the huge delight 
of brutes like Flashman. 


We should like to have seen a similar de- 
scription of bolstering, which, if it did not pro- 
duce so much noise, that masters invariably 
appear and spoil the sport, is perhaps the most 
fascinating amusement which the non-autho- 
rized games of a school can possibly afford. 

There is not much chance, we are afraid, of 
this book being read by the parents of boys 
who do not go either to public schools, or to 
any large private school; or we might hope 
that the knowledge of the discipline which 
gentlemen’s sons go through, and the rough 
experience they have to put up with, would 
make them ashamed of the effeminate manner 
in which their children are ‘brought up. 
Whether this is the case in provincial towns 
we do not know: itcertainlyis in London. A 
boy is perhaps the most sacred being in this 
metropolis ; and the whole majesty of the law, 
in addition to the fury of his maternal parent— 
no ordinary power—is raised to avenge him 
if he meets with one of the many cuffs to which 
his usual ways of amusing himself always richly 
entitle him. We fancy that the redoubtable 
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Doctor Arnold himself would have shrunk 
from being obliged (to use his own expression) 
“to discuss the thickness of preepostor’s sticks” 
with an Old Bailey barrister, and a jury of 
philoprogenitive London tradesmen. Such 
people, we imagine, would raise hands and eyes 
in horror, to read of the “ dreadful sufferings” 
which fellows like Tom Brown pass through 
before they emerge from the fag condition of 
life ; but they would be informed of the fact 
that such things exist, of which they are at 
present not aware, and they might perhaps be 
enabled to observe that boys who have been so 
treated, do not usually make worse men, 
citizens, or soldiers, than the coddled denizens 
of the home circle, whose idea of independence, 


is the power to insult with impunity, and of 
manliness, precocious dissipation. 

“Tom Brown” teaches a far different lesson. 
We dare say that the author will be solicited 
to continue his history, and to copy the example 
of the Reverend Cuthbert Bede, who has now, 
extended his series of stale practical jokes to 
treble the usual bulk of railway volumes. We 
trust that an old Rugbean will not follow so 
bad a precedent. His book is a thoroughly 
good one as it is, and is well calculated to 
please both ages—that of the boy while he isa 
boy, and that of the boy who is grown into a 
mau, without outliving his freshness of mind, or 
his sympathy with the trials, temptations, and 
amusements of a younger generation. 





A Visit to the Salt Lake, and a Residence at the Mormon Seitlements at Utah. By W. CHanpuEss. 
London: Smith & Elder. 


Mormonism, though about the most transparent 
imposture ever imposed upon human credulity, 
has become a great fact. We cannot deny 
that, as it flourishes at Utah, so it spreads in 
Europe ; and that, in this country in particular, 
do its crafty priests, and unscrupulous agents, 
use every effort to seduce the indolent and 
convert the feeble to their cause. It will 
not do to despise the influence of their mis- 
sionaries as resting on a mere delusion, and to 
scorn their efforts as of no avail, at least in this 
country. Men in earnest, whether rightly or 
wrongly, are not to be despised ; and the only 
way to combat successfully the energy and per- 
severance they display in favour of imposture 
and shams, is to meet them with similar weapons 
on the side of truth and common-sense, It is 
not difficult to understand the secret of the 
success of Mormonism. Emigration to the Salt 
Lake is necessary to the existence of the com- 
munity, and it requires a powerful stimulant 
to make it palatable. It must offer some 
tangible material advantages to induce men 
and women to leave home and kindred, and 
expatriate themselves for life. Ordinary ad- 
vantages, at all times, are of little weight with 
the masses. They require something which is 
plain and intelligible to them, which appeals at 
once to the senses, and which touches the 
coarser instincts of their nature, It was gold, 
not good wages, which peopled Australia with 
the bone and muscle of this country, and it is 
an element as tempting the Mormons offer in 
Utah. They promise a terrestrial paradise: 
land easily acquired, overflowing with milk and 
honey, with a delicious climate, a fruitful soil, 
and cattle in abundance. This is an offer which 


comes home alike to the senses of all who 
belong to the working-day world. The strug- 
gling tradesman, the small farmer, the poor 
labourer starving upon ten shillings a week, 
are all touched with this vision of substantial 
reality ; so much which is plain and practical, is 
apt to prove irresistible, and therein lies the 
secret of the success of Mormonism. To its 
religious aspect we do not attach so much im- 
portance. 

We do not believe that a religious enthasiasm 
has much real influence over its converts. The 
religion of the Mormon is eminently material, 
not spiritual, They interpret scripture ma- 
terially, not spiritually. They appeal to the 
senses, not to the soul. They do not offer a 
convert a mystery for his faith, but a tangible 
reality. Toa man the fat of the land—to a 
woman the certainty of a husband—to both 
the security of heaven, with earthly enjoy- 
ments and the most sensual pleasures. What 
greater temptation need they hold out to igno- 
rant, under-fed labourers, over-worked mecha- 
nics, or impulsive women, to insure their conver- 
sion? The question then is, by what means is 
so gross a delusion to be combated? We 
reply, simply by education, and the active 
propagation among these classes of the truth 
about the Salt Lake Settlement. It is not 
among the educated or rich that the Mormon 
missionary labours, but among the uneducated 
poor. They mingle with the people, live 
among them, work among them, says Mr. 
Chandless, and use every means to catch men 
subtilely and by guile, “following out the 
principle of doing evil that good may come.” 

They waste no time on the rich, being satisfied with 
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the text—* A rich man cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven:” very wisely, even if Mormonism were 
ever so true, for no religion that requires great 
sacrifices can attract many of those who have much to 
sacrifice. Their converts are of the neglected poor in 
country villages, and of the class of mechanics and 
small tradespeople in large towns. The rustics have 
little doctrinal knowledge, whatever faith they belong 
to; and, according to Wordsworth, the incense of 
their prayers to Heaven is “but such as offered up by 
beasts and birds.” The townsfolk are attracted in 
much the same way as those of a higher class have 
been to the church of Rome—by the assumed certainty 
of what they believe; once in it you need have no 
doubts. There is the revelation and the anointing of 
the new priesthood ; here the prophet and the priests : 
obey these, it is said, and you cannot go wrong. Nor 
is it so difficult, in the mass of evil all around, to 

rsuade them that a new dispensation is necessary. 

ery true, that “Holy Scripture contains all things 
necessary to salvation,” but who can say there is no- 
thing left that could be revealed? How many of 
those who hear Mormonism preached will look to the 
test—whether it really does reveal anything of what 
is and must be unknown without revelation? How 
many distinguish between the Christianity of Scripture 
and the Christianity of the world ? 

And these missionaries are not without self- 
denial. They are bound to “ strict obedience 
and wn-paid service.” At the order of their 
superiors in the government at Utah, they 
leave home, wives, and children, and depart 
upon their mission, like the early Jesuits, 
elevated by their self-sacrifice, inspired with 
new-born zeal, strengthened in the belief that 
all they speak is the utterance of the Holy 
Ghost, and resolved to dare hardship, persecu- 
tion, and death, in the propagation of their faith. 
Truly, these men are not antagonists to be 
despised, Then, in addition to the attractiveness 
of the faith they preach, we must remember 
the impediments and obstacles to any escape 
from the terrestrial paradise they offer. 
This is undoubtedly a great element of suc- 
cess. Few men or women once converted 
and carried to Utah live to return to Europe, 
so that we have no Gavazzis on our side to 
expose the falsehoods and delusions of their 
former faith. Clearly, then, it is by instruction 
and education, and not a mere secular educa- 
tion, that we can hope to keep our people from 
the wiles of these false prophets. As we desire 
to test the truth of the practical part of this 
new faith, we will devote ourselves to a brief 
examination of what this writer tells us upon 
the soil, climate, and general productions of the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake. It will be 
useful to shew how completely the facts give 
the lie to the unctuous descriptions of the 
Mormon missionaries. Mr. Chandless appears 
to be a thoroughly impartial observer. He 
had in the first instance no intention of visiting 
Utah, and less of writing a book about its 
happy families. Chance took him to the Salt 
Lake in 1856. He visited the city, lived 
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for a period among the Mormons, inspected the 
country, watched the labours of the people, 
observed their habits and customs, and came 
away, we think, rather favourably impressed 
with the convenience of half-a-dozen wives, if he 
failed to appreciate any other advantages of the 
state. 

The Utah state, the famous Salt Lake valley, 
some 150 miles wide, lies between the Rocky 
Mountains on its American side, and the Sierra 
Nevada on the California side, from latitude 
37° to 42° North. It is the main valley of many 
created by sierras and spurs frem the great 
ranges. The city is built on the banks of the 
river Jordan, which, rising from the fresh-water 
lake Utah, falls into the Great Salt Lake about 
twenty miles due north. “ The similitude of 
this river,” says Mr. Chandless, “ to the river of 
Palestine, falling into the Dead Sea, gives a 
propriety to the name.” Of course, as Utah is 
the promised land, and Salt Lake City the 
Mormon Sion, the waters of this Jordan have 
peculiar efficacy “for the remission of sins,” 
and it is here that the ceremony of baptism is 
performed. The land in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood is decidedly not to be compared to 
the soil of Australia. Mr. Chandless describes 
it as though in parts to be fertile, yet that 
“ good and bad land are so much mixed up— 
not to speak of wholesale desert tracks—that 
it is hard to find a farm site “one-third of which 
is not nearly worthless.” Then the climate is 
extremely adverse to agriculture. It is quite 
a delusion to believe the climate to be perpetual 
spring. From the early summer until long 
after harvest homes, not a drop of rain falls ; so 
that, to preserve the growing crops alive, the 
labour of artificial irrigation is indispensable. 
Now here are two facts, relating to the soil 
and climate, at once at variance with every 
statement put forth by the Mormons. It is 
notorious also that, in addition to bad soil and 
drought, locusts are the “ familiars” of this 
terrestrial paradise. Let any man who thinks 
of going to Utah, to enjoy a life of sensuality 
and ease, remember this. Mr. Chandless writes 
last year :— 

The drought, always feared, has this year (1856) in 
their utmost need withered among the people of Utah 
all hope of abundance; and that more terrible scourge 
the grasshoppers, following upon the drought, has 
raised a panic of actual starvation: if they should come 


for a succession of years, as they now have for two, 
a famine and a new emigration seem inevitable. The 
people, however, struggle bravely, dig ditches around 
their fields, and try to sweep the foe away; failing 
that, they plant crop after crop as each is eaten off, to 


the end of the season. . 
In the winter, too, the cold is so severe, and 


the fall of snow occasionally so heavy, that the 
cattle die by hundreds from absolute starvation, 
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and the sufferings of the people periodically 
from famine and cold are notorious. There is 
no coal, and the greatest of all deficiencies is 
wood, and “ unluckily,” observes Mr. Chand- 
less, where it is most wanted, round the city :— 


Near Salt Lake City, with the exception of a fringe 
of cotton-wood along a few creeks, there is literally 
none in the valley. Fuel must be hauled from among 
the mountains, a yearly-increasing distance—now 
from twenty to twenty-five miles: oak, pine, cedar, 
and maple are the commonest, and fetch eight dollars 
a “ cora,” viz. a pile eight feet by four, and four high. 
Wood-hauling is a regular business, and considering 
that a trip for a “ cord” occupies a man and a yoke of 
oxen—and they must be no weaklings—two days, the 
price is not unreasonable; but it is the severest item 
in household expenditure. A family, with two stoves 
constantly burning, will run very near to 300 dollars 
in the course of the winter. 

Here is another illustration of the advan- 
tages of this terrestrial paradise, where man may 
say unto his soul, “ Take thine ease.” 

Then, again, the city is placed in a central 
uninhabited district, with no regular communi- 
cation across country; with cattle-tracks in 
place of roads, dangerous at all times, impass- 
able in winter; without canals, or railroads, 
surrounded by bleak mountains, and faced by 
a Salt Lake. There is not much in this pic- 
ture to recommend it to the idle and sensual. 
If ever a man lived by the sweat of his brow, 
it is at this terrestrial paradise, among the 
saints. Labour—stern, hard, unceasing labour 
— is the lot of all without large capital, and not 
more than one wife, the fortune, good or ill as 
it may be, of many. The vulgar notion, that 
“to go up and possess” is the only hardship 
a convert has to endure, is as ridiculously false 
as it is that, when he is once in possession, he 
shall, without labour, enjoy the fat of the land, 
and for the rest of his days revel in the unc- 
tuous possession of riches and animal enjoy- 
ments, This is the sort of language which the 
Mormons use with so much success to our 
weak women and over-worked men, and it is 
as well that they should know the truth. 

The class of people which comprise the in- 
habitants of this City of the Lord, would ap- 
pear to have a fair sprinkling of the rascality of 
every nation under the sun. There are Ame- 
ricans, English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, French, 
Danish, Germans, Italians, Negroes, and Jews, 
in all numbering some 15,000, who are ruled 
by as terrible and as secret a despotism as 
ever held down Italy, or crushed Hungary ; for 
the government is entirely in the hands of 
Brigham Young and his family party. Two 
Houses of Legislature, framed after our Parlia- 
ment, and composed of elders and temporal rulers, 
are supposed to represent the mass of the people. 
Ostensibly elected by the people, they are in 
reality chosen by the President, Brigham Young, 


who unites in his person church and state, 
appoints the judges, and selects the legislators. 
The election is of course by ballot, and of 
course an opposition candidate to the presi- 
dential nominee is never heard of. The result 
is held up as a proof of the “ harmony ” existing 
among the Lord’s elect. “ Priestly power,” 
writes Mr. Chandless, “can scarcely be greater 
any where ; how long such a system can last, 
it is hard to say.” Their claim for indepen- 
dence has at length brought them into conflict 
with the United States, and the day of their 
dissolution may possibly be nearer than they 
anticipate. 

Under such a form of priestly government, 
it is natural to suppose that the family party 
should look sharply after their own interests. 
The territorial taxes imposed “press heavily 
on the people,” writes Mr. Chandless, and 
“tithes are duly enforced.” 


Tithes are of two, or even three kinds: every Mor- 
mon upon his first arriving at Salt Lake (or joining 
the church elsewhere—I am not sure which) is re- 
quired to pay one-tenth of the property he then pos- 
sesses; afterwards he must pay annually a tithe of his 

rofits, and also tithe-labour; the latter is employed 
in public works, building the temple, digging the canal, 
&c.: most people above mere day-labourers employ 
substitutes on their own terms. The tithes are chiefly 

aid in “kind,” and what cannot be used in “ kind” 
is used as money in payment; there are warehouses 
for the reception of grain, &c., and the church herd 
receives cattle. These tithes, superadded to the terri- 
torial taxes, press heavily on the people, and one may 
hear occasional grumblings. 

But the most important fact in connection 
with the institutions of this model state is the 
insufficiency of a circulating medium. Money 
is scarce, and “yearly becomes more scarce.” 
They have no gold of their own, so that thei 
currency is decreasing. The produce of the 
land does not supply the wants of the people. 
They are compelled to have recourse to foreign 
markets, and pay in specie for their goods. 
Here, then, is a drain established, which must 
continue. The consequence is, that money is 
always at a premium, and one remarkable result 
ensues. Though labour is high, it is rarely or 
ever paid for incash. This is an important fact, 
which cannot be too forcibly impressed upon 
those of our labouring classes who are ambitious 
of Mormonism and the City of Sion. “It is 
always to be remembered that in Utah,” writes 
Mr. Chandless, “ wages are scarcely ever paid 
in hard cash, and a man has practically to pay 
a heavy discount before he can turn what he 
receives into what he requires.” Think of a 
mechanic paid on the Saturday afternoon for 
his week’s work—15 dollars—in hats ! 

This want of money in the country is a 
positive distress to the labouring population. 
They become either the prey of unscrupulous 
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storekeepers, or experience every disappoint- 
ment and difficulty in obtaining the guid for 
their guo— 


No labourers or mechanies, as a rule, are paid in 
coin, and unless they have previously inquired in what 
they are to be paid, they may on the Saturday evening 
(as 1 before said), on the conclusion of their work, 
find two or three hats, or some shoes, or a heap of 
bricks to carry home with them. Among the poorest 
it comes rather to helping each other in a friendly 
way, and taking each from each what the other can 
best spare; but it opens a temptation to those above, 
which in Utah, as elsewhere, some will give way to, 
and “keep back by fraud the hire of the labourer.” 
Flour, groceries, and even wood and bricks, have a 
definite value; but who is to decide the value of hats, 
or shoes, or chairs? ‘The most honest man has an in- 
sensible bias in his own favour; unscrupulous men 
cheat as much as they dare. I have heard of some 
buying up trumpery, wholesale and cheap, deliberately 
on purpose to pass it off on their employés at double 
the price. Undoubtedly when this becomes notorious 
it fails, and when there is a demand for labour, the 
labourer, if prudent, agrees beforehand; but in hard 
times the hard man says, “Take this, or go about 
your business.” 

Such are some of the bad effects of a want of specie. 


Mr. Chandless illustrates a case in point, as 
follows :— 


A., who lives in the house of B., does some work as 
a painter for one of the stores; the trader gives him in 
return—not money, be quite sure, for he, the trader, 
has to keep close every cent that comes into his hands, 
or he’ll never be able to buy any more goods in the 
States next year; nor goods, for A. probably does not 
want any, being a single man; no; A. is given an 
“order on the store” for so much. A. gives this to 
his landlord B. who does want some things of the kind ; 
B. takes it to the store, and gets perhaps the whole 
amount, perhaps a part; in which latter case the 
amount taken is endorsed on the bill, and B. retains 
the bill for further use. Similarly if A. had painted 
for C., a carpenter, the latter would have given A., in 
return, an order for so many days’ work as a carpenter, 
and have given that order to B. Unfortunately, per- 
haps, neither B. nor any one A, has to do with wants 
carpenter’s work; but B. wants his pay for board and 
lodging, so A. has (as one may say) to get the “ order” 
discounted: not, probably, then in money, but some 
other order that does suit B. But then if A. and C, 
are both known, people will be shy of taking the order ; 
what if it were all a fraud of A.’s? ‘These are simple 
everyday cases. 

With respect to the institutions and 
morality of the Mormons, a delicate subject 
we confess, and one which we feel considerable 
trepidation in entering upon, Mr. Chandless 
treats us to an entire chapter, which we 
are bound to say, as impartial critics, appears to 
be written for the purpose of making Mormon- 
ism pleasant and palatable to his readers. He 
regards the custom of mother and daughter, 
becoming, as the term is, “sister wives” of 
one man, “at least repugnant to all propriety,” 
but believes that two sisters with one husband 
are possibly “among the happiest.” “ Apart 
from their practice of polygamy,” he writes, 
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“the Mormons are not a licentious people.” 
But that very practice places them on a par 
with the most licentious people on earth. Again, 
the great social evil of London does not exist 
there ; “it would not be tolerated fur a moment.” 
We should be very much surprised if it did 
exist in a salacious city, where every house 
combines the vice of the Haymarket with the 
late licence of Holywell-street. But the Saints 
“compound for sins they are inclined to,” 
according to the rule of Hudibras, They 
prohibit blasphemous swearing in the streets, 
while they indulge at home in the coarsest 
conversation without a blush ; and, while they 
enforce a liquor law, raise robbery “to the 
level of one of the fine arts.” There is no trick 
of trade they are not masters of; no legal 
robbery that they will not commit ; no murder 
of renegades from their faith they are not ready 
to execute. Such unhappy persons “ disappear” 
—and no villainy on earth they do not design 
to gain their ends. 

It remains for us now only to give a view of 
Mormon domestic life. Mr. Chandless lived in 
the city for some months, and enjoyed the 
hospitality of a gentleman with four wives. 
To call him “an exemplary husband,” he 
observes with commendable modesty, might 
sound ridiculous, but he was certainly an affec- 
tionate father. 


His first wife was five or six years younger, and 
from the same part of the country as himself; she 
often talked over with me her early life in New 
England, when she was a cotton-spinner (a very dif- 
ferent class from factory-girls in this country—in fact, 
as clean, clever, handy, and often nice-looking girls as 
you could find any where), and laying up money fast 
before she married; and then of her time of affluence, 
as the wife of a New England farmer, with their cows 
and poultry, peach orchard and apple orchard, the 
home-made cyder, and sugar from the maple-trees. 
Perhaps those times had also their wants; bat in 
retrospect they were all fair, though rot talked of 
repiningly. She told me also how she and her hus- 
band had sat at nights reading over the Mormon books 
and the Bible till they became snre of the truth, and 
her family had thrown her off in shame because she 
was the first woman baptized in that district; and 
how after years of alienation she and they came toge- 
ther only for a new and almost eternal separation, 
and they had offered her almost any thing if she 
would not go to Salt Lake; and then came the long, 
long journey over the prairies (which she, half- 
dead with consumption, never expected to cross), and 
their life at Salt Lake. Here the veil dropped: if she 
suffered any pang at the presence of iw = wife, she 
never intimated it to me: probably would not had I 
inquired; but I am no vivisector. Sometimes she said, 
‘«That was before Lizzy (the third wife) came:” but 
only as a date. 

When the second wife was married I never knew, 
but it was either just before or just after the journey 
to Salt Lake ; and she had nursed the other, of whom 
she was a previous acquaintance, on the way: this 
perl ps, both being sincere Mormons, had softened 
any bitter a | if such existed. The latter was one 
of those who had given up much for the faith’s sake : 
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she had left husband, and child, and home. ‘This, of 
course, no one would approve ; but one must remem- 
ber that divorces are given for trivial causes in 
America. She was a strong believer, and her husband 
had tried to prevent her joining Mormon services ; 
possibly, but for the antipathy to the Mormons, she 
could have obtained a divorce for this. Of him she 
spoke neither with hatred nor regard ; no doubt quar- 
rels had preceded their separation. She considered he 
was honest, but had shut his ears tothe truth. But of 
her “ ” she spoke oftener, counted up how old he 
was, if alive—ah ! there was the mother’s doubt !—it 
was more than eight years since she had seen or heard 
of him : still she built castles of secing him some day 
when the Pacific Railroad passed by Salt Lake, and 
hoped he would then know her—or at least recollect 
what his mother was like. 

“Lizzy,” the third wife, was very pretty, and 
though with a little girl nearly four years old, hardly 
herself full-blown. She was an English girl, from 
Bedfordshire, but taken over to Nauvoo so young that 
practically she was a native Mormon; and had mar- 
ried at fifteen, almost as soon as she came to Salt 
Lake. The others sometimes rallied her about having 
begun life so young, and more than once spoke to me 
of her girlish prettiness, In - of this, she was 
certainly the strictest mother of all, and woe betide the 
little offender ! but, like a youns mother, she would sit 
and cry over her sick child. 

The fourth wife was a handsome girl of seventeen ; 
her husband’s cousin, and not long married ; but she 
was a vast favourite with all their children, whom she 
petted immensely : perhaps she had been a playmate 
ary “Give me a drink, Liddy,” “ Do toss me, 

ddy,” “Won't you mend my coat (or my frock), 
Liddy ?” uhanaded through the household, They 
never called her “aunt,” as they did the others, and 
as they are taught to do, upon the principle uf all the 
wives being sisters: not but what the rest were fond 
enough of each other’s children—almost as fond, 
indeed, as if they had been really aunts, and the 
children were quite as fond of them. The latter, 
indeed, when they wanted a game at play, always 
congregated into “Aunt Elizabeth’s” (the eldest 
wife’s) room, for she was less particular about a 
“racket” than the others, and her threatenings were 
long delayed in execution: she had besides a gentle- 
ness of manner acting almost as a fascination: infants 
who were ill or could not sleep were often carried to 
her as the best practitioner; for, like a good hen, she 
could manage her own brood of chickens as well as a 
brood of ducklings at the same time. Her own 
children were six, a remnant of eleven, two of them 
eee up: I thought ita sign of family 
concord that her eldest boys would nurse their young 
half-brothers and sisters. 

The wives lived two and two—that is, in their 
sitting-rooms; for by Mormon law every wife must 
have a separate bed-chamber—the eldest and youngest 
together: whether from any greater sympathy, or on 
the mathematical principle of the product of the ex- 
tremes equalling the product of the means, which was 
about true here, they divided the household pretty 
evenly: but they passed from room to room constantly, 
and at this time had all their meals together. 


Comment would be wasted upon so charming 

a domestic picture. The “ married life,” Mr. 

Chandless tells us, is distinguished under three 
heads :— 

The harem life, where numbers of wives (as those of 


) live together and apart from their husbands ; 
the belle amie life, where they occupy separate houses 


scattered over the place; and lastly, the domestic sort, 
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where all live under one roof, but to some extent with 
their separate apartments, 


The belle amie style must be expensive to a 
man who, like his friend Captain Brown, pro- 
vided separate quarters for thirteen of the 
daughters of Sion. The domestic system, as the 
cheapest, is the most in vogue. Here is the 
case of a gentleman who marries three wives 
in one day :— 


Since his return from abroad on a mission (to 
England I think), he had married three wives—a 
mother and daughter and a third woman—all on one 
day! chosen from the fair emigrants in his charge. 
Fortune, perhaps, had not been overlooked in the 
choice: either mother or daughter, I forget which, had 
for Salt Lake a good income; and, probably, worthy 
brother Andries took the old lady, as he called her, for 
the sake of daughter or dowry. ‘The old lady did not 
make her appearance ; but three or four of the others 
came, rustling in silks, and even with some glitter of 
jewellery: a husband returning from a mission must 
bring his wives each a present of some sort. * * * 
{ found the Andries ladies passed their life on the 
domestic system: “ Adeline and I live together,” said 
one of them, “ since Mr. Andries married, the other 
day.” In spite of their dress and appearance, it seemed 
that only the Englishwoman had a personal attendant, 
the rest did most of the house-work themselves; they 
did not speak of her at all enviously, but all had, be- 
tween themselves, rather a distant politeness. 


Domestic happiness, however, is not always 
secured with these additions to the family. 
The younger wives occasionally rebel :— 


Made acquaintance with Thrupp, a Mormon mer- 
chant, converted four years ago at San Francisco. 
His first wife died two years afterwards in California, 
and he only came here this summer, without any in- 
tention of staying, but now has married. His house is 
small, but for this place handsomely furnished, and he 
has positively a servant; nevertheless, on calling, I 
found T. lighting the fire himself. His new wife is 
rather good-looking, and “ quite the lady” in dress, 
manner, &c. She had one of the five pianos in Utah. 
Astonished, as the honeymoon was scarcely over, to 
hear the crying of a child; on subsequent inquiry I 
found the lady had been previously married and ob- 
tained a divoree—having therefore the care of her 
child. Her story was told me thus :—* Evans had two 
wives before he married Liddy: Evans, you know, is 
as fine a man as you'll often meet, and one of the best- 
tempered; but the women could not get on together. 
Liddy and the old woman (the first wife) were great 
allies ; but they could not abide Lucy, the second wife. 
Evans had to go on business to California, and took 
Lucy with him; then the other two wrote to him that 
if he brought back Lucy they’d both leave him: how- 
ever, he paid no attention. When it came to the 
point, the old woman’s heart failed her; but Liddy 
kept her word. Now she has as good a husband as she 
could wish; but Thrupp tells me she’s death on 
plurality now, and that, if he ever takes another wife, 
there'll be no peace for him, Liddy has a quick 
tongue, and is not afraid to use it, The other day 
she said, before several people, she could not see why 
men should not be content with one wife, as well as 
women with one husband apiece: the doctrine of 
women being subject did not suit her at all. But then 
you see she’s the old judge's daughter, and he has a 
good stroke of money, and is somebody, or she daren’t 
talk on in that way. 
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Among a people so devoted to matters of 
fact, romance is not to be expected ; the men 
think “deference to the fair sex a humiliation,” 
and the girls “lose their sensibility.” But 
there is one special point “of romance,” says 
Mr. Chandless, and that is “the relation in 
which married men and girls stand to each 
other.” You must look close for it, he adds, 
and particularly at evening parties :— 


Elsewhere, the attentions of the former to the latter 
pass for nothing; here a girl knows that her partner 
may at any moment be her lover and her suitor, though 
his wife is dancing in the vis-4-vis ; and many a flirta- 
tion is buoyed up by the circumstance. Men, too, of 
the brighter sort, love to use their position, and carry 
on canvas that would capsize a monogamist craft. 
Second and third wives take little heed of the flirting 
or the wooing ; but youmay now and then see a woman 
glancing too eagerly round, and from her half-con- 
cealed jealousy and hatred, and fear predominating 
over the other two, you may guess, what you will be 
told, that the watcher is an only wife: other women, 
if they see her, will come and tell her she is no Mor- 
mon to look so after her husband, and laugh at her 
foolish expectation of keeping an entire husband to 
herself. That girl now evidently knows the wife is 
watching her, and coquets all the more eagerly with 
the husband: perhaps she may refuse him after all, 
perhaps not wish to do so, perhaps find herself unable 
if she wishes; but they are not the only couple fol- 
lowed by eyes struggling to see, and yet not to believe. 
They tell me F yonder, loves his wife beyond the 
wont of husbands in this part of the world, and will 
not marry another; so my partner, herself a wife, 
though not in the first lustrum of wives, tells me, and 
intimates her opinion, that F and his wife are both 
fools to set themselves against the fashion of the place. 
“But F surely is flirting with Kate Copeland 
pretty strongly at this moment,” one suggests. “ Flirt- 
ing—that’s a gentile word, we never use it; but he’s 
not really courting Kate, he’s only teasing his wife: 
though he won’t marry again, he likes doing that. 
Were I unmarried, I would ask the President to make 
him marry me.” ‘ What for? to tease her?” “No, 
to teach her; then she would not think herself better 
than the balance of us: why should she?” I turned 
the subject, having no wish for an argumentum ad homi- 
nem ; and some places are unsuitable for the real argu- 
mentum ad feminam, 


The picture is not complete without the por- 
trait of the high-priest, Brigham Young ; but 
we weary of such sickening details, which out- 
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rage every sentiment of purity, violate every 
feeling of virtue, and loosen every sacred tie by 
which the dear home life of England has for 
ever been regulated. 

No book has been written on the subject so 
damaging to the cause of Mormonism as this. 
The writer is partial to the Mormons. He 
excuses their defects, touches lightly upon their 
vices, and paints their good qualities in glowing 
colours. It is best that this monstrous delu- 
sion should be so depicted. We can weigh and 
judge its aim and end more accurately ; let us 
endeavour to combat it more successfully. To 
do so we must look at it in its true light. 
Mormonism is a great impulse to emigration, 
and it appeals especially to the emigrating 
classes. It is among them, therefore, that we 
should use every means to counteract the deep 
designs of these villainous missionaries, and 
endeavour to spread abroad just views of the 
real position of labouring emigrants and their 
wives at Utah. 

Nothing but the grossest ignorance, we may 
rely upon it, carries to Utah nine-tenths of its 
immigrants, There must be something very 
rotten in the intellectual condition of those 
good homely English men and women, who 
give up all that has hitherto regulated their 
lives—faith, home, and friendship—to embrace 
such a bigoted false religion as this. But the 
main point we would insist upon, is the urgent 
necessity of proprietors, clergy, teachers, and 
all who desire the welfare of their people, to 
arm them with a sound knowledge of facts 
upon the Salt Lake colony, and against the 
seductive statements of the Mormon mission- 
aries. It isa grave error to despise these men. 
They are especially active just now in the 
provinees ; they are organizing an extensive 
administration throughout the country ; they 
are proselytizing in every direction, slowly but 
surely, and scarcely an exertion is made in city 
or plain, factory or village, to check their 
advance or counteract their efforts. Is this as 
it ought to be ? 





A Portion of the Journal kept by Thomas Raikes, E'sq., from 1831 to 1847 ; comprising Reminis- 
cences of Social and Political Life in London and Paris during that period. In Four Volumes, 


Vols. III. and IV. London: Longmans. 


THEsE two volumes are a great improvement 
over their predecessors. As a compilation they 
are far from perfect ; but they exhibit a certain 
care in the arrangement of their details, which 
the two first volumes were entirely without. 
We venture to think, and we feel sure our 
readers will agree with us, that the whole four 
ponderous books might be very safely compress- 


ed into two convenient volumes, full of interest 
and entertainment, without the loss of a single 
anecdote worth preserving, aud without a 
thousand of the characterless details and endless 
repetitions now encumbering their pages. Mr. 
Raikes, it is clear, kept his diary as memoranda 
for memoirs he intended to write, or hoped 
to be written, He could scarcely have thought 
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that the world would be called on to read 
them almost in extenso, and we do not despair 
of a cheap and an abridged edition of these 
amusing books. The two volumes before us 
comprise the interval between the years 1836 
to 1846, a period of great actual, and of 
greater apprehended, events. The recollec- 
tions of course derive their chief interest from 
the incidents having happened within our 
own time, or from their relating to illustrious 
persons with whose names and reputation we 
are more or less familiar. It is true that we 
do not gather much of the personal character 
of Mr. Raikes. But then his is not a difficult 
character to estimate. By birth and connection 
a city man, and by inclination a man of fashion, 
Mr. Raikes, the son of an eminent London 
banker, soon “cut” the country-house for the 
club, and established himself as one of the 
West-end links of that chain between the class 
which lives to spend, and the class which lives 
to wake money. Agreeable in manner, fond of 
gossip, and with good city and West-end con- 
nections, Mr. Raikes was enabled to gratify his 
vanity and his inclinations. As a consequence, 
his affairs became so embarrassed that he found 
it necessary “to reside abroad,” and to that 
incident we may safely attribute his interest in, 
and acquaintance with, the foreign policy of his 
day. 
etentndy for his reputation asa diarist, 
Mr. Raikes was, from the very commencement 
of his passage through life, in immediate con- 
tact with _— high in office, and about the 
courts of France and England. He possessed, 
also, the friendship of the Duke of Wellington. 
Then he was endowed with the most insatiable 
and miscellaneous curiosity—a great gift for 
a diarist—that ever prompted the researches, 
or supplied the pen, of a daily chronicler. 
Visiting and conversation was his occupa- 
tion—writing his diary was his business. He 
was diligent in his correspondence, and in- 
defatigable in his collection of material. Not 
a trial or an execution, or a play or review, takes 
place within reach of him, that he does not 
attend, or fails to record the more important 
particulars. Births, marriages, and deaths, 
sermons and christenings, also find a place in 
his insatiable pages. He is the first to hear 
court scandal—the first to perceive indications 
of a change of policy, or of the downfall of 
ministers—to note the bon-mots of the wits of 
the day—to criticise every new book or new 
beauty which appears—and to detect the secret 
motives of a policy, or the threads of any in- 
trigue. But, of all men with an insatiable 
curiosity, Mr. Raikes appears to have been the 
most agreeable. His curiosity was not inquisi- 
tive to toadyism; it was the result of a 
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natural love for anecdote, a healthy zest for 
wit, and a strong desire to be “ well informed.” 
We must confess that we feel as much indul- 
gence towards the curiosity which gives a value 
to a book like this, as disgust at the toadyism 
and breaches of confidence with which modern 
diarists are more or less justly reproached. 
The two sentiments are entirely distinct, and 
not to be confounded. The one is healthy and 
natural research, the other offensive prying. 
But, without waiting ”to discuss the merits of 
either quality, let us hasten to see what Mr. 
Raikes has provided for us. 

Personal sketches of old club friends and 
acquaintances form one of the strongest points 
in these volumes. Such reminiscences are 
always more or less interesting and agreeable, 
and some of Mr. Raikes’s recollections of club 
eccentricities are very laughable. Lord Barry- 
more, a famous roué, was very fond of mystifying 
people, and drawing them into discussions, 
after which he never failed to end with some 
piece of mischief, very annoying to his opponent. 


In those days singing after dinner formed an essen 
tial part of conviviality, and Barrymore, who had a 
pt voice, was always foremost in promoting this 
incentive to drinking. He had a famous song for this 
purpose, the chorus of which was “ Chip-chow, cherry- 
chow, fol-dol de riddle-low,” well known to all his 
associates. It had never reached the ears, however, 
of General Sir Alured Clarke, who was very proud of 
his campaigns in America, and very ready to dilate on 
the information he had gained concerning the tribes of 
savage Indians in some of the back settlements. 
Barrymore once attacked the old General unawares 
upon this his favourite subject, by an affected desire to 
obtain some knowledge about them. Thus he began :— 
“ What is the tribe of the Chip-Chows?” The old 
General, taken perhaps by the sound, and whose infor- 
mation might have been rather superficial, began to 
describe a tribe of savages in a particular district, 
remarkable for their cruelty and warlike propensities. 
Seeing that the bait was swallowed, the questioner 
proceeded, with much seeming interest, to inquire, 
“What were the Cherry-Chows?” These also were 
described, with other particulars, in the same grave 
manner, and the addition that they always ate their 
prisoners. Upon this Barrymore, throwing off the 
mask, burst into a loud horse-laugh, and said to the 
astonished General, with an oath, “ And what do you 
think of the Fol-lol de riddle-lows?” There was then 
a general burst from the whole room ; but Sir Alured, 
though evidently discomposed, rose from his seat with 
great dignity, and said to his merciless foe, “My 

rd, during all my travels, I have seen few savages so 
barbarous as yourself,” and leaving the room at once, 
was never induced to speak to him again. 


On some occasions Lord Barrymore person- 
ally insulted his antagonist; but he mingled 
with his insults so much buffoonery, says Mr. 
Raikes, that they were more frequently treated 
with contempt. 


On one of these occasions he was dining with a party 
at Windsor, when the conversation turned on the 
practicability of taking Windsor Castle by an armed 
force; and Colonel Cowper, a very quiet, inoffensive 
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man, was drawn by Barrymore into a discussion of the 
means which he would use, as a military man, to effect 
this object. Each began to draw hi’ plans of attack 
and defence by marks of wine on the table; as Ovid 
would say, ““Pingis et exiguo Pergama tota meré ;” 
but Barrymore was little of a tactician, and the 
Colonel drew up his forces with such skill, that he 
proved undoubtedly to the company the superiority by 
which his combinations must ensure his getting pos- 
session of the Castle. The Earl being thus foiled, be- 
came mischievous, and after a little reflection, cried 
out, “Your plan is faulty, you have forgotten the river 
Thames ;” and taking up a tumbler of water, which 
stood near him, instead of deluging the works of his 
adversary, threw the contents directly in the Colonel’s 
face. Great confusion ef course ensued, but the plea 
of ebriety was allowed as an excuse. 


Once he appears to have met with a farceur 
like himself. 


I remember his fighting a duel with Humphry 
Howarth, M.P. for Evesham, who was a farceur like 
himself, that was treated more as an object of ridicule 
than any thing serious. It arose out of a quarrel after 
dinner at the Castle Inn, at Brighton, during the race 
week, and they adjourned to the course early in the 
morning to settle the difference. The seconds and a 
few friends who went to see the show, were soon con- 
vulsed with laughter when they saw Howarth, who 
was a fat old man, deliberately take off his clothes 
and present himself naked (except his drawers) to the 
murderous weapon of his adversary. ‘Ihe fact was, he 
had been a surgeon in the Company’s army in India, 
and knowing professionally that gunshot wounds were 
often aggravated by parts of the clothing being driven 
by the ball into the orifice, he had determined to avoid 
at least this risk, by divesting himself of all incum- 
brances. The precaution, however, was needless, as 
no blood was spilt, and the matter arranged by a ran- 
dom shot from each party. 


General Scott, the father of Lady Canning, 
wife of the Canning, and mother of the present 
Governor-General of India, was another eccen- 
tricity. He was a professed gambler, and made 
an enormous fortune. Lady Canning, as the 
youngest, received £75,000 as her portion. Scott 
lived by rule, says Mr. Raikes; he “kept his 
head cool,” and obtained at least that advantage 
over his antagonists. 


The Duke of York used to tell a story of him, that 
being once seated at the card-table at Versailles, in 
presence of the Queen Marie Antoinette, where the 
stakes were very high, her Majesty took the opportu- 
nity of handing round the petition of a poor widow in 
great distress, and appealing to the charity of the 
players. Scott, who wished to act the grand Seigneur 
Anglais before the French Court, and had a large sum 
in gold before him, cried out in his bad French, 
* Voila pour /e veuf,” staked the whole on the impend- 
ing cotép, which, having fortunately won, he poured it 
very pompously into the hat which was carried round 
to receive the contributions. 

Lord Cholmondeley, one of the Brummell 
school, was one of the four who set up the cele- 
brated Faro Bank at Brookes’s, which “ ruined 
half the town.” 

They would not trust the waiters to be croupiers, 
but themselves dealt the cards alternately, being paid 
three guineas an hour out of the joint fund, and at 
this rate Lord C , and other noblemen of the 
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highest rank, were seen slaving like menials till a late 
hour in the morning. Their gains were enormous, 
as Mr. Thompson, of Grosvenor-square, and Lord 
Cholmondeley, realised each between £300,000 and 
£400,000. Tom Stepney had ashare, but would always 
punt against his own partners, and lost on one side 
what he gained on the other. A Mr. Paul, who brought 
home a large fortune from India, lost £90,000 in one 
night, was ruined, and went back to the East to make 
another. 

Lord Cholmondeley was an agreeable man, 
and gave good dinners in the old style, with 
full-dressed servants, in all the glory of silk 
stockings and gold lace, but he was sparing of 
his wine :— 

“T have often seen him,” tells one gossip, “keep @ 
bottle of Sillery champagne in the ice-pail, close to 
him, and dole it out in thimblefuls to the company, as 
if it gave him pain to part with it.” 

The Cholmondeley family is one of venerable 
antiquity, and the specialité of this Lord 
Cholmondeley lay in discovering, and maintain- 
ing successfully, old claims of his family to 
valuable properties :— 

An instance of this sort gave rise to a lawsuit, which 
at one time was very much talked of. The late Lord 
Clinton, then quite a young man, became a member 
of Watier’s Club, and unfortunately lost a consider- 
able sum at whist: wishing to raise some money for 
this purpose on mortgage, he sent the title-deeds of 
his family estate to be investigated by a lawyer; this 
man, on looking over the deeds, found that an old 
claim existed on the whole property in favour of the 
Cholmondeley family, and forthwith informed his 
Lordship of the circumstance, who lost no time in 
commencing his action for the recovery. It made a 
great noise at the time; and, as appearances at first 
were very much in favour of the suit, it was considered 
not only a very hard case upon Lord Clinton, who 
would thus be totally ruined, but an act of rapacity on 
the part of the other, who was in such very affluent 
circumstances. The claim, however, was never clearly 
made out, and a compromise took place. 


A good story on this point is told of Coke of 
Holkham, afterwards Earl of Leicester. Hear- 
ing of the Clinton claim, he wrote Lord Chol- 
mondeley to the following purport :—“ That 
wishing to feel easy as to his own property, 
which he had inherited from a long train of an- 
cestors, but knowing the various claims which 
his lordship possessed upon that of others, he 
begged leave to inquire what sum he would be 
contented to receive, as an indemnity, for any 
claim he might hereafter think fit to make upon 
the Holkham estate.” Lord Cholmondeley, 
says Mr. Raikes, replied in the same facetious 
style :—“ That with every wish to tranquillise 
the mind of an old and much loved friend, he 
did not think that, in justice to his own family, 
he could consistently enter into any arrange- 
ment which might hereafter be so detrimental 
to their fature interests.” 

Watier’s Club was then in the full tide of 
prosperity. With Brummell as dictator, good 
dinners, and deep play afterwards, it was a 
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most agreeable place. There was one trifling 
drawback, however, to its pleasures. Most of 
its leading members, after a year or two's mem- 
bership, cut their throats or levanted. 

Mr. Raikes has a good story or two, of course, 
in connection with so famous a club. He re- 
members Brummell coming in one night— 


And finding the Macao table full, one place at which 
was occupied by Tom Sheridan, who was never in the 
habit of play, but having dined freely, had dropped 
into the club, and was trying to catch the smiles of 
Fortune by risking a few pounds which he could ill 
afford to lose. Brummell proposed to him to give up 
his place, and go shares in his deal ; and adding to the 
£10 in counters which Tom had before him £200 for 
himself, took the cards. He dealt with his usual suc- 
cess, and in less than ten minutes won £1500. He 
then stopped, made a fair division, and giving £750 to 
Sheridan, said to him, “'There, Tom, go home and 
give your wife and brats a supper, and never play 

in.” I mention the anecdote as characteristic of 
the times, the set, and of a spirit of liberality in Brum- 
mell, which with all his faults he possessed, and which 
was shown towards an old friend in a way that left no 
pretext for refusal. 


The greatest oddity of the club was Bob 
Bligh, “a heavy fat fellow, as mad as a~March 
hare.” He was first cousin to the late Lord 
Darnley, and, having conceived a violent dislike 
to his noble relative, they never met without 
Bob Bligh attempting to horsewhip the noble 
lord :— 


One evening at the Macao table, when the play was 
very deep, Brummell having lost a considerable stake, 
affected, in his farcical way, a very tragic air, and 
cried out, “ Waiter, bring me a flat candlestick and a 
pistol.” Upon which Bligh, who was sitting opposite 
to him, calmly produced two loaded pistols from his 
coat-pocket, which he placed on the table, and said, 
“Mr. Brummell, if you are really desirous to put 
a period to your existence, I am extremely happy to 
offer you the means without troubling the waiter.” 
The effect upon those present may easily be imagined, 
at finding themselves in the company of a known mad- 
man, who had loadad weapons about him. 


George Selwyn Mr. Raikes just remembers, 
and he confirms Walpole’s assertion, that 
Selwyn’s only hobby was a public execution :— 


On one occasion of some particular culprit being 
executed at Tyburn, a friend, who knew his foible, 
betted him 100 guineas that he would be present at 
the ceremony; he accepted the bet, and was discovered 
in the crowd, in the dress of an old apple-woman, and 
paid the money. During the period which followed 
the rebellion in 1746, he had attended the execution of 
Lord Balmerino at the Tower, and when reproached 
with cruelty, in witnessing the death of one whom he 
had personally known, he exculpated himself by plead- 
ing his foible, and adding, that if he had erred in going 
to see Lord Balmerino’s head cut off, he had afterwards 
made every reparation in his power, by going the next 
day to see the head sewed on again, previous to the 
interment. When in Paris, his anxiety was so great 
to see a famous malefactor broke upon the wheel, that 
he hit upon a curious expedient. Upon great occasions 
of this sort (I think it was that of Damiens), the head 
executioner of Paris was wont to invite his comrades 
from the provinces, to assist at this specimen of their 
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art. Selwyn contrived early to be near the scaffuld, 
and when the provincial artists made their appearance, 
he joined their party at. the bar through which they 
were admitted ; the first was announced as Monsicur 
De Lyons, then Monsieur De Bordeaux, &c. ; but when 
it came to Selwyn’s turn, the attendant, seeing he was 
an Englishman, said in 2n inquiring tone, ‘* Monsicur 
De Londres?” to which Selwyn bowed assent, and 
mounted the scaffold in the character of the English 
Jack Ketch, 


Of course George the IV. comes in for his 
share of recollections :— 


George IV. was not only a man of refined manners 
and classical taste, but he was eudowed by nature with 
a very good understanding ; still there is no doubt that 
for several years before his death, whether from early 
indulgence in luxury, or from a malady inherent in 
his family, his mind would occasionally wander, and 
many anecdotes have been current of the unfortunate 
impressions under which he laboured. After the glori- 
ous termination of the long Continental War in 1815 
by the battle of Waterloo, it would not perhaps be un- 
pardonable vanity in him to have thought that the 
English nation had mainly contributed to this great 
event; but he certainly at times in conversation arro- 
gated to himself, personally, the glory of subduing 
Napoleon’s power, and giving peace to the world. 

Tt was, adds Mr. Raikes, on one of these 
assumptions being reported to Sheridan, that 
he replied, “ That is all well enough ; but what 
he particularly piques himself upon is the last 
productive harvest.” 

We have all heard of the King’s dandyism, 
and of the unparalleled cost and cut of one of 
his coats. Mr. Raikes says a coat sometimes 
cost £300 in making; but this love of dress 
and personal neatness was only an external. 
His Majesty put it on with his coat and gloves. 
Tt was not real. Indoors his general habit was to 
lounge in his robe de chambre, and never dress 
until the hour of dinner. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, who knew him well, described him to 
Mr. Raikes as being not only indolent at home, 
but positively slovenly, if not offensive, in his 
person. The Duke tells Mr. Raikes a curious 
anecdote :— 

When he sent for me to form a new administration 
in 1828, he was then seriously ill, though he would 
never allow it. I found him in bed, dressed in a dirty 
silk jacket and a turban nightcap, one as greasy as 
the other; for, notwithstanding his coquetry about 
dress in public, he was extremely dirty and slovenly in 
private. The first words he said to me were, ‘ Arthur, 
the Cabinet is defunct ;’ and then he began to describe 
the manner in which the late Ministers had taken leave 
of him, on giving in their resignations. This was 
accompanied by the most ludicrous mimicry of the 
voice and manner of each individual, so strikingly like, 
that it was quite impossible to refrain from fits of 
laughter. 

In his fatal illness the King refused to credit 
his danger. He clung to life with all the 
eagerness of youth. 

When confined to his room, and his case had become 
evidently hopeless, he still felt the vital stamina so 
strong in him that he would not believe his own 
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danger; ac talked of preparations for the approaching 
Ascot Races, which he would attend in person, and 
showed a confidence in his recovery, which all around 
him knew to be impossible. 

On the 27th of May, 1830, prayers were ordered to 
be read in the churches for the restoration of the 
King’s health; and though the work of death was 
gradually approaching, the most contradictory accounts 
were constantly circulated of his real state. At length 
the awful moment arrived. He went to bed, without 
any particular symptom, on the night of the 25th of 
June, but at three o’clock in the morning he seemed 
to awake in great agitation, and called for assistance. 
Sir Wathen Waller, who was in attendance, came to 
his bedside, and at his request helped to raise him 
from his bed. He then exclaimed, “ Watty, what is 
this? Itis death! ‘They have deceived me!” and in 
that situation, without a struggle, expired. 


Mr. Raikes kept up an active correspondence 
with all his old friends. A characteristic letter 
from D’ Orsay exhibits his regret at the progress 
of the age. London society in 1836 was not 
what it used to be. It had temporarily lost its 
high tone, and the refinement of D’Orsay was 
shocked. He writes :— 

“Vous nous avez décidement abandonné, et pour 
ag ue vous continuiez de la sorte, vous retrouverez 
a Vieille Angleterre cruellement métamorphosée. 
L’ancienne roche s’éteint & vue d’ail; il y a une inva- 
sion de gringollets affublés de titres, et de fortunes 
quiils ne savent pas dépenser, et qui occupent main- 
tenant les fenétres des clubs, et les corridors des spec- 
tacles, L’on voit encore par ca et par Ja, quelques 
fantémes de vieille renommée qui proménent leurs in- 
firmités. 

~ 


“Le viel 


* * * * * 


se dépéche lentement de faire qua- 
torze lieues dans quinze jours. pleure une 
femme qu’il n’a jamais aimé. grogne parce- 
qwil a la goutte et des souliers trop serrés, 
simagine qu’il va se divorcer et pense apres qu'il sera 
un morceau friand. 














* * * 


“Ce qui nous manque sont des gens gais, spirituels, 
bien instruits, et & la hauteur de la litérature du jour, 
et de chaque pays; des gens, enfin, qui jugent pour 
eux-mémes, sans attendre que la téte de colonne des 
moutons de Panurge ait prisé la direction qu’ils doivent 
aveuglement suivre. N’est-il pas désolant de vivre 
kans un pays, ou si par hazard vous disiez une grosse 
bétise, vous trouveriez des gens comme et 
autres, préts & jurer que c’est extrémement spirituel?” 


Not a bad story does Mr. Raikes tell of the 
late Mr. Croker, whose pertinacity of opinion is 
well known. 


He was laying down the law after dinner to the 
Duke of Wellington, and according to custom asserting 
the superiority of his own information on all subjects, 
having even flatly contradicted the Duke, who had 
mentioned some incident that took place at the battle 
of Waterloo. At last the conversation turned upon 
the use of percussion caps for the muskets of the army, 
when C again maintained a directly opposite 
opinion to that which was urged by the Duke, who at 
last good-humouredly said to him, “ My dear C—, 
I can yield to your superior information on most points, 
and you may perhaps know a great deal more of what 
passed at Waterloo than myself, but, as a sportsman, I 
will maintain my point about the percussion caps.” 


Croker, who would never sitin the “Reformed 
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House ” held the most gloomy views with regard 
to the prospects of the country. Mr. Raikes 
writes in 1836 :— , 

So far does his wish for infallibility supersede his 
patriotism, that he absolutely seems to rejoice at any 
partial fulfilment of his prophecies, though it may 
thwart his own views and that of his party. Fitzgerald 
once said to Lord Wellesley at the castle, “ I have had 
a very melancholy letter from C—— this morning.” 
“Ay!” said Lord Wellesley, “ written, I suppose, in 
a strain of the most sanguine despondency.” 

But among the best and most interesting 
aneedotes of cotemporaries preserved by Mr. 
Raikes, are those of Talleyrand. Mr. Raikes 
was in Paris when Talleyrand died. Talley- 
rand, then (1837) in his eighty-fourth year, was 
remarkable for the clearness of his intellect, the 
quickness of his perception, and the poignancy 
of his repartee. Charles Greville, Mr. Raikes 
tells us, dined with him one day, and the con- 
versation turned upon the longevity of animals ; 
some one appealed to the Prince whether 
perroquets were not supposed to arrive at 
the greatest longevity. Talleyrand, with a 
sarcastic glance at one of his guests, said, ‘Je 
ne me connais pas dans /a vie des perroquets, 
mais j’ai vu beaucoup qui radotent.’ With all 
his wit, Talleyrand was not a talkative man. 
He could hardly be called amusing. He would 
sit for hours of an evening without saying a 
word, but at last would utter a bon-mot which 
made his reputation for the week. The Duke 
particularly noticed this, Mr. Raikes tells us. 
“ Talleyrand was a very agreeable companion 
though not a talkative one,” said the Duke :— 

‘¢ He would often remain for an hour in company 
without speaking, and then would come out with an 
epigram which you never forgot. I was one day at 
Madame Crawford’s house in Paris, when some one 
came in and announced the death of Napoleon. It 
made a sort of sensation in the room, and Madame 
Crawford exclaimed, ‘ Ah mon Dieu! quel événement!’ 
Talleyrand was sitting in a corner near her, and very 
quietly replied, ‘Ce n’est plus un événement, c’est une 
nouvelle.” I added another instance. “ During the 
time of the Directory, Talleyrand was dining with a 
party, with whom was Regnier, who talked much of 
himself, and said, ‘ Quoiqu’on en dise, je n’ai jamais 
fait qu'une méchanceté de ma vie.’ Talleyrand coolly 
added, ‘ Et quand finira-t-elle?’” 


Some of his repartees, related by Mr. Raikes, 
were very happy. A tradesman once stopped 
him and asked when he should be paid? 
“Vous étes bien curieux,” replied the Prince 
and passed on, Once, in speaking of Fox, he 
said, Fox was “ Un sophiste qu'il falloit laisser 
dans les nuées.” Le Chevalier, who was 
present, added, to support his patron’s opinion, 
“ En effét les nuées sont les déesses tutélaires 
des sophistes.” Talleyrand, disliking commen- 
taries on his own speeches, became sarcastic 
upon scholars, and ended by saying to the 
company present, “ Voyez-vous, messieurs, il y. 
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a trois savoirs: le savoir proprement dit; le 
savoir faire ; et puis le savoir vivre: les deux 
derniers dispensent bien souvent du premier.” 

Talleyrand, like all great wits, was a good 
and great eater. He wasa gourmet of the 
first class. As his wealth was enormous, the 
expense and luxury which reigned in his 
kitchen was remarkable. There were four 
chefs, the rotisseur, the saucier, the patissier, 
and the offcier, the latter superintending the 
dessert and ices. In all, there were ten men 
regularly employed in preparing the Prince’s 
dinner, which was not only exquisite in its 
kind, but also adapted to his state of health, 
comprising the essence of every thing nutritious 
in the garb most light and digestible for an 
infirm stomach. 


The Prince was always a great eater, but only once 
a day, and generally tasted of every dish, following 
each mouthful with a sip of wine to humour the 
palate. The expense of his table was unlimited, his 
cook had carte blanche, and he often remarked, “ Why 
does not he spend more?” He was an epicure in the 
widest sense of the term, and those who were about 
him have assured me that the talents of hix cook had 
assisted more in the prolongation of his lengthened 
existence, than the skill of the physician who always 
attended him. It was the only regular table of the 
old school kept up in France: fortunes are so 
diminished, that none of the nobility could bear the 
expense ; and the parvenus of the day, though rolling 
in wealth, have neither the taste nor the refinement 
necessary to form such an establishment. 


The most accurate personal sketch ever 
written of the Prince has happily been preserved 
by Mr. Raikes. Its extreme interest, and the 
personal representation it gives of this illustri- 
ous diplomatist, is too perfect to be passed over. 


Talleyrand was born lame, and his limbs are fas- 
tened to his trunk by an iron apparatus, on which he 
strikes ever and anon his gigantic cane, to the great 
dismay of 'those who see him for the first time—an 
awe not diminished by the look of his piercing grey 
eyes, peering through his shaggy eyebrows, his 
unearthly face, marked with deep stains, covered 
— by his shock of extraordinary hair, partly by 

is enormous muslin cravat, which supports a large 
protruding lip drawn over his upper lip, with a cynical 
expression no painting could render; add to this 
ay of terror, his dead silence, broken occasion- 
ally by the most sepulchral guttural monosyllables. 
Talleyrand’s pulse, which rolls a stream of enormous 
volume, intermits and pauses at every sixth beat. 
This he constantly points out triumphantly as a rest 
of nature, giving him at once a superiority over 
other men. Thus he says, all the missing pulsations 
are added to the sum-total of those of his whole life, 
and his longevity and strength appear to support this 
extraordinary theory. He likewise asserts that it is 
this which enables him to do without sleep. Nature, 
says he, sleeps and recruits herself at every inter- 
mission of my pulse. And indeed you see him time 
after time rise at three o'clock in the morning from 
the whist-table, then return home and often wake 
up one of his secretaries to keep him company or 
to talk of business, 

At four he will go to hed, sitting nearly bolt up- 
right in his bed, with innumerable nightcaps on 


his head to keep it warm, as he said, and feed his 
intellect with blood, but in fact to prevent his injur- 
ing the seat of knowledge if he tumbles on the ground; 
and he sits upright from his tendency to apoplexy, 
which would no doubt seize him if perfectly recum- 
bent. We may remember the newspaper stating 
he was found a few years ago, his head having 
dropped from his pillow, so drowned in blood that 
no feature was to be seen. Although he goes to 
bed so late, at six or seven at latest he wakes and 
sends for his attendants. He constanfly refers to the 
period when he was Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
when this power to live without sleep enabled him 
to go out and seek information, as well as pleasure, 
in society, till twelve or one o’clock. At that hour 
he returned to his office, read over all the letters 
that had arrived in the day, put marginal indications 
of the answers to be given, and then on waking again 
at six, read over all the letters written in consequence 
of his orders. 

When Talleyrand was engaged in the protocols here, 
he used to tire out all his younger colleagues ; and full 
well we know by experience that at the time of the 
Quadruple Treaty, and on many other occasions, his 
eyes were wide open while Lord Palmerston slept. 
When the storm of the three glorieuses broke over 
Paris, too happy to escape from France, Talleyrand 
came over to England. One cannot refrain from laugh- 
ing on thinking how he appeared then. He gave his 
audiences to his countrymen in his salon in Hanover 
Square with a round hat on his head, on the front of 
which was a tricolored cockade six inches square; 
whilst lying tout au long on the sofas were three 
young sans culottes of July he had brought with him to 
give himself an air of Republicanism. Louis-Philippe 
got settled on his throne, the trieolored cockade was 
torn off the round hat and thrown into the fire, and 
the new-born embryos of Republicanism were sent 
back to Paris. ‘Talleyrand, freed from all fear of the 
Republic, gave vent to all his natural despotism. He 
then had here the whole world at his feet; all the 
nobility of England sought his society with eagerness ; 
the diplomatists of every nation bowed before him. 
Lord Fulnessten alone resisted Talleyrand, not onl 
in great things, but in the most trifling and childis 
affairs. Talleyrand then used to settle affairs before- 
hand with Lord Grey and Lord Holland. Lord 
Palmerston managed, however, to annoy Talleyrand 
who, tired of bickering on trifles, and doubtful what 
turn affairs would take as regarded the two parties in 
the State, with both of which he wished to keep on 
good terms—Talleyrand, we repeat, took the first 
opportunity of going on leave to France, from whence 
he gave in his resignation. All we shall add further 
is, that Talleyrand is not a man of imagination nor 
of invention. He never could make an extempore 
speech in his life. His forte is his impassibility and 
his cool and perfect judgment. He is very silent, 
and is always stimulating those who approach him to 
talk on the important subjects of the day. He will 
listen for hours to the opinions of men of mediocrity : 
and out of all he hears, makes up those webs in which 
other politicians get involved like giddy flies. To this 
power of judgment Talleyrand adds that, without which 
neither statesmen nor generals can ever succeed, 
namely, exceedingly good-luck. 


Talleyrand had not much faith in Roman 
Catholicism, or in the mysteries of the Church. 
One day at Valengay, the daughter of his niece, 
the Duchesse de Dino, the “little Pauline,” 
came into the drawing-room where a brilliant 
party were assembled, “ Ma-chére,” said the 
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Prince in his kindest tones, “ ma-chére ou avez 
vous été?” She replied, * J’ai été & la messe 
prier le bon Dieu pour qu'il vous donne de 
meilleurs sentimens.” “ Petite béte !” said the 
Prince. 

Talleyrand’s death was very painful. An 
open wound on his back not only caused him 
the most exquisite agonies, but prevented him 
from assuming a reclining posture. 


He sat on the side of his bed for the last forty-eight 
hours, leaning forwards, and supported by two servants, 
who were relieved every two hours. In this attitude 
he was attended to the last by his family and various 
friends, while the numerous servants in his hotel ga- 
thered in the adjacent room, It was in miniature the 
scene of the death of the old kings of France. Hediedin 
public. The library adjoining the Prince’s bedroom, 
and from which it was only separated by a portiére or 
curtain, was constantly filled with servants and depen- 
dants. Frequently one of them would draw back the 
curtain when unobserved, saying to those in attendance, 
**Voyons a-t-il signé? Est il mort?” His voice 
failed him at twelve o'clock in the day, and at a quar- 
ter before four o'clock, as Lady Sandwich called at the 
gate to inquire after him, a servant came down to the 
porter in his lodge to announce that he had just ex- 

ired. M. de Talleyrand had been so often ill, and 
had so often recovered, that even at his age of eighty- 
four, he would not believe that his case was hopeless. 
On this account he so long persisted in refusing to sign 
his recantation, or to receive a priest, being determined 
not to make this public avowal of a religious feeling, 
little in tenor with his past life, till he was absolutely 
on the point of quitting it 

It was a perseverance in the dread of public opinion 
to the last hour which was fearful. At the moment 
when he was summoned intothe presence of his God, 
he seemed more anxious to avoid the scoffs of the 
world in case of his recovery, which was impossible, 
than to make his peace with Heaven—before that tri- 
bunal where his appearance must be immediate and 
inevitable. His acquiescence at last was only obtained 
by the entreaties of the little Pauline, who told him 
if he deferred his signature she should feel miserable 
for the rest of her life, The comments of the world on 
his death are, as may be supposed, various. The Le- 
gitimists say, “Il est mort en bon gentilhomme.” A 
lady of the vieille cour said last night in my hearing, 
“ Enfin il est mort en homme qui sait vivre.” And M. 
de Blancmesnil said, “ Aprés avoir roué tout le monde, 
il a voulu finir par rouer le bon Dieu,” 


His adherence to the forms of etiquette was 
sustained to the last. Louis-Philippe and 
Madame Adelaide paid him a visit the morning 
of his death. Talleyrand, upon their entry, 
remarked that three individuals in the room 
had not been presented, and then formally intro- 
duced his two physicians and valet-de-chambre 
to the notice of his royal visitors! Louis-Phi- 
lippe was very anxious to gain possession of the 
Prince’s papers. But Talleyrand was not so 
simple as to keep them by him at that moment. 
He had safely deposited them in England, and 
attached to his will was a declaration of his 
political principles by which his conduct had 
been guided since 1789, and enforcing the 
strictest prohibition to his heirs from publish- 
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ing his memoirs until thirty years after his 
death. He died on the 17th May, 1838. We 
have still upwards of ten years to wait until 
these famous papers make their appearance. 

Talleyrand possessed a fidus achates in Count 
Montrond, an agreeable, witty, heartless French- 
man, who had cultivated the art of repartee to 
perfection. “Vous avez beaucoup d’esprit,” 
said Mr. Raikes to him on one occasion. 
“ Nou,” he replied, “ je n’ai jamais eu de’ l’esprit 
jai eu le talent de bieu répondre: j’ai su me 
defendre,” and then he relapsed into loud 
eulogies of the gift. 

“ Oui, c'est un grand talent que de bien répondre: 
combien de fois on se tire d’affaire par un mot 
heureux. M. de Talleyrand avait ce don dans la 
perfection, Je me rappelle toujours une réponse ad- 
mirable de M. de Saint Foix. J'allai voir M. de 
Talleyrand 4 Auteuil, od je trouvai Bonaparte et Saint 
Foix; ve dernier avait eté frondeur (opposé au Gou- 
vernement). C’était, je me rappelle, aprés la bataille 
de ge 4 quand Bonaparte s’etait couvert de 
lauriers. Ll s’addressa & Saint Foix, et lui dit, avec 
malice, ‘ Je crois vous avoir fait arréter dans le tems,’ 
‘ Oui,’ repondit l'autre, ‘c’est vrai, mais vous avez fait 
mieux depuis. Bonaparte lui tourna le dos avec 
colére, sentant qu'il avait fait une bétise. Il y a 
encore un joli mot de M. de Conflans, qui racontait 
ses campagnes en Allemagne a Versailles devant la 
Reine Marie Antoinette. Ll était connd qu'il y avoit 
beaucoup pillé, et & chaque instant la Reine interrompit 
son récit avec la demande, ‘ Combien avez-vous volé ?’ 
Il continua tout de méme, sans y faire attention. 
Enfin, fatigué de linterruption, il répondit 4 la Reine, 
‘O Madame, pour ga, c’était peu de chose,—pas — 
que la valeur de la dot d’une Archiduchesse.’ Tout 
le monde savoit qu’on ne donnait aux Archiduchesses, 
et qu'on n’eut donné derniérement a la Reine qu’une 
misérable dot de 40,000 florins.” 


Montrond’s wit was as often delicate as barbed, 
and his repartee was always neatly turned. 
Mr. Raikes wrote a book on France, and cen- 
sured the Revolution of 1830, at which Mon- 
trond was very angry. A daughter of the 
author said to the sulky count, “Il paroit que 
vous ménagez peu l’ouvrage de mon pére.” 
Montrond retorted. “ Vous étes le seul ouv- 
rage de votre pére que j'aime.” His mot to 
Thiers, who was one day boasting of his in- 
fluence, was very happy. “Je mettrai la 
couroune a mes pieds,” said Thiers. “J’amerais 
mieux la voir,” replied Montrond ; “ & vos pieds 
que sur votre téte.” On one occasion, after a 
severe illness, some one, wishing to be agree- 
able, said to him : ‘ Je vous trouve bon visage 
aujourdhui.” “Ma foi,” replied Montrond, 
* yous nétes pas difficile.” When he was dying, 
of course the priests confessed him. The Abbé 
Petitot is constantly with him ; and during his 
first interview said to him, “ Vous avez sans 
doute dans votre temps fait beaucoup de plai- 
santeries contre la religion.” “ Non,” replied 
Montrond, “j’ai toujours vecu en bonne com- 

agnie.” 
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Montrond was really attached to Talleyrand ; 
they visited and corresponded for years ; had 
said good things one against the other for the 
best part of their lives ; they liked one another, 
too, as Talleyrand said, because Montrond had so 
few prejudices, and because Tulleyrand, as Mon- 
trond replied, bad none at all. 

There was a certain mystery which always 
surrounded Montrond. No one could fathom 
the intimate relations he had with the king. 
He enjoyed a pension from the Privy Purse of 
48,000fr. a-year, and occasional donations of 
10,000 or 12,000fr. at atime. Mr. Raikes sup- 
poses that Montrond had possession of certain 
letters of the king’s ; but it is much more likely 
that Montrond was necessary to the king, and 
gave him information which the pension well 
prid. 

A very interesting portion of these two vo- 
lames is that in which is given the account 
of a visit to Walmer. The opinions of the 
Duke upon any question, social or political, will 
always have a special value ; but personal remi- 
niscences of him are invaluable. How inte- 
resting it is to find that he loved miscellaneous 
reading! Who would credit his reading Clar- 
endon and Sanderson twice? And yet here is 
his opinion of Charles L, founded upon the 
mature reflection and study of these works at 
a second reading :— 

I have very much altered my opinion of the character 
of Charles I. Lonce thought him aman of greater talent 
than he really was; but, since reading Sanderson and 
Clarendon fur the second time, I am convinced that he 
was obstinate without judgment; he first acted un- 
wisely, and then persisted in his fault like a headstrong 
man. Charles II. was much the cleverer man, but a 
very bad king. It has been the fashion to say, that he 
was a Roman Catholic; but the fact is, that he was a 
profligate debauchee, and had no religion at all; he 
might have shown a tendency to that creed on his 
deathbed, but that is easily accounted for. James IL., 
when Duke of York, showed courage and talent; his 
beginning was better than his end. He was certainly 
a Roman Catholic ; but his bigotry in the commence- 
ment was founded on the idea that Papistry, if once 
re-established in England, would better enable him to 
become a despotic monarch than Protestantism. That 
was the real object of his heart, in which he was also 
strengthened by the counsels of Louis XIV. But the 
nation took the alarm; their religious scruples were 
awakened, and when he was once driven from the 
throne, he found he had nothing left but to give him- 
self up in reality to all those bigoted ideas, by which 
he was only partly actuated before. Hence came the 
saying, that he had lost three kingdoms for one mass, 
but what he wanted was, to be a despot. 

The Duke’s opinion of Napoleon was very 
high. 

I asked him what he really thought of the talents of 
the Emperor Napoleon as a great general. He said, 
“I have always considered the presence of Napoleon 
with an army as equal to an additional force of 40,000 
men, from his superior talent, and from the enthusiasm 
which his name and presence inspired into the troops ; 
and this was the more disinterested on my part, be- 


cause in all my campaigns I had then never been 
opposed to him. When I was in Paris, in 1814, I gave 
this very opinion in the presence of several Prussian 
and Austrian generals, who had fought against him, 
and you have no idea of the satisfaction and pleasure 
it gave them to think that, though defeated, they had 
had such odds against them. 

On another occasion the Duke also said, that he 
thought Napoleon superior to Turenne, Tallard, or 
any of the old generals of former times; but Napoleon 
had this advantage over every other general, himself 
in particular, that his power was unlimited. He could 
order every thing on the spot as he pleased: if he 
wanted reinforcements, they were sent; if to change 
the plan of a campaign, it was changed ; if to reward 
services, he could confer honours on the field of battle; 
whereas the Duke and other generals were obliged to 
write home to Ministers, and wait their’ decisions, 
perhaps that of Parliament; and he himself had never 
had the power of conferring the slightest reward on any 
of his followers, however deserving. 


His reminiscences of his Peninsular campaign 
were at all times full of interest, and the Duke 
appeared fond of fighting his battles over 
again. 

I found the Duke this morning on the platform, and 
joined him. We paced backwards and forwards for 
more than an hour. 

He began to talk of his campaigns in Portugal, and 
said :— 

I had Junot in my front for a long time with his 
army. It was, I think, near St. Herem that we came 
to blows, and I gave him a good beating; he himself 
was wounded in the head. The next day I sent to 
inquire after his health, as a lesson of the old school, 
and sent also a present of fruit, which he acknowledged 
a few days later. I afterwards forwarded to him some 
intercepted letters from his wife, who was then some- 
where in the rear, and of whom it appeared he was 
extremely jealous, for I recollect they were full of 
complaints, and asking him what name she should 
give to a child she was going to produce, but always 
stipulating that it should begin with an A. She 
afterwards retired to France, when Junot’s army was 
getting into a worse plight, and I intercepted another 
letter from her, in which there was this remarkable 
expression, ‘Je me retire chez votre pére en Bour- 
gogne, ou je dois rester quelque tems; je n’ose pas 
aller & Paris, car je ne sais pas dans quel sens parler & 
l’Empereur de yotre campagne, qui devient si malheu- 
reuse.’ I had the intention to forward him also this 
letter. 

I dined with Junot at Cintra, who received me with 
a vulgar, swaggering manner, trying to imitate Napo- 
leon, which he could not do, and at the same time 
never losing an opportunity of throwing out some sly 
insinuation against him. He talked tome a good deal 
about Lady , asked me if she was not of a very 
high family in England; he said she was ‘ trés grande 
dame, and trés bonne femme, mais extrémement philan- 
thrope.’ 

Amongst the eminent Portuguese who were cruelly 
treated by the French during this invasion, was the 
Count Sa, Bandiera; and he gave me dreadful ac- 
counts of the brutal excesses committed in his house 
by the French officers who were quartered upon him, 
and their continued drunkenness and pillage. 

Among these officers billeted upon him was the 
General Loison, who at one time was dangerously ill, 
and confined to his bed: Junot one morning sent for 
the unfortunate Bandiera, and asked him how the 
general was going on; as he could only answer that 
he was still extremely ill, Junot knitted his brow, and 
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said, ‘Tenez, M. Bandiera, je vous conseille de bien 
prendre soin de lui; prenez bien garde qu'il se 
retablisse, car si le général vient & mourir dans votre 
maison, le diable m’emporte si je ne vous enterre pas 
tout vivant sous lui.’ It may easily be supposed with 
what anxiety the poor Bandiera watched the recovery 
of General Loison, who fortunately at last was restored 
to health. : ‘ 

When the Allies were advancing into France in 
1814, and moving by very slow marches, while Napo- 
leon still maintained the struggle, they took, among 
other prisoners, a French hussar, who was examined 
by several of the generals as to the position of the 
enemy. ‘This man had previously served in Spain in 
the army opposed to myself, and when these generals 
asked him some questions about the road and distance 
to Paris, he said, ‘Si le prince qui est maintenant sur 
la frontiére d’Espagne avec l’armée Anglaise état ici, 
il iroit & Paris en trois jours.’ 

His general conversation was full of anecdote, 
and extremely animated. Indeed, he was 
thoroughly well informed on most subjects. 
What a book could be written of the Duke’s 
daily conversations! There was nothing, from 
history to scandal, that he was not thoroughly 
acquainted with in some shape, and his memory 
was surprising. A curious anecdote about 
Pitt, who is vulgarly supposed to have died by 
the battle of Austerlitz, is preserved by Mr. 
Raikes, The Duke denied that the capture of 
Ulm and the defeat at Austerlitz killed Pitt. 


He said that his constitution, originally a weak one, 
was destroyed by long and previous exertion in the 
House of Commons, and by deluging his stomach with 
port-wine and water, which he drank to excess, in 
order to give a false aud artificial stimulus to his 
nervous system. 


One of the accusations frequently made 
against the Duke was, that he had virtually 
condemned Ney to death. We are glad to 
have the statement of the Duke on this 
point :— 

I once took the opportunity of stating this to him, 
anxious to hear what he would say on the subject. 
His reply was; that the trial of Ney was an alfair 
both civil and political, which in no way came within 
his cognizance as a military man, though he com- 
manded all the allied troops in Paris. “ Besides,” said 
he, “even at that early period, the Bourbons, though 
so newly established in France through our means, be- 
gan to be jealous of our interference in their affairs, 
and we (the foreigners) began to be cautious of intrud- 
ing our opinions, when not absolutely called for. The 
execution of that sentence was the unbiassed act of 
the Bourbons.” 


Talking of general affairs at Court, the Duke 
told some entertaining anecdotes—of the visit 
to Eu, it appears he was kept entirely in the 
dark up to the last moment. 


The Duke said, “I was never let into the secret, 
nor did I believe the reports then in circulation, till at 
last they sent to consult my opinion as to forming a 
Regency during the Queen’s absence. I immediately 
referred to precedents as the only proper guide. [ 
told them that George L, George II., (George III. 
never went abroad, ) and George V., had all been ob- 
liged to appoint Councils of Regency; that Henry 
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VIII., when he met Francis I. at Ardres, was then 
master of Calais, as also when he met Charles V. at 
Gravelines ; so that in those instances, Calais being a 
part of his dominions, he hardly did more than pass 
his frontier, not much more than going from one coun- 
ty to the next. Upon this I decided, that the Queen 
could not quit this country without an Act of Regency. 
But she consulted the Crown lawyers, who decided 
that it was not necessary, as courtiers would do.” I 
myself did not believe in her going till two days before 
she went. Peel persisted afterwards that he told 
me of it; but I know I never heard it, and it was not 
a thing to have escaped me if I had. 


At the marriage of the Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge, a laughable incident occurred. 


This morning at breakfast the Duke said to me, 
“Did you hear what happened at the wedding?” 
meaning that of the Princess Augusta of Cambridge. 
Replying in the negative, he continued, “When we 
proceeded to the signatures, the King of Hanover was 
very anxious to sign before Prince Albert, and when 
the Queen approached the table, he placed himself by 
her side, watching his opportunity. She knew very 
well what he was about, and just as the Archbishop 
was giving her the pen, she suddenly dodged round the 
table, placed herself next to the Prince, then quickly 
took the pen from the Archbishop, signed, and gave it 
to Prince Albert, who also signed next, before it could 
be prevented. 

The Queen was also very anxious to give the prece- 
dence at Court to King Leopold before the King of 
Hanover, and she consulted me about it, and how it 
should be arranged. I told her Majesty that I sup- 
posed it should be settled as we did at the Congress of 
Vienna. ‘* How was that,’ said she, ‘ by first arrival ?’ 
‘No, Ma’am,’ said I, ‘alphabetically, and then, you 
know, B. comes before he This pleased her very 
much, and it was done. 


A very curious anecdote, connected with the 
visit of the late Emperor Nicholas of Russia to 
this country in 1844, is preserved by Mr. 
Raikes. The Duke, adverting to the visit, 
said :— 

“He acted with great discretion and good taste, and 
every thing passed off remarkably well; but I will can- 
didly tell you that never did my mind feel so relieved 
as when he quitted safely the English shores. De 
plots were certainly laid to murder him by the Polish 
party here; and however you may have seen the 
affair of Offstrowski palliated and defended by the 
public press, it might have produced the most serious 
consequences. I myself looked over all the papers 
submitted to the Privy Council, and I believe I am the 
only person who saw the note in pencil sent to the 
police by the tailor who gave the information, which 
was in the following terms: ‘You have no time to 
lose, for the man has got possession of one of our 
cards, which would give him immediate admittance 
into the Palace, and then he will have every opportu- 
nity to effect his purpose.’” This man, it must be re- 
collected, went to the tailor employed by the Emperor, 
and, learning all the details of a pair of pantaloons 
making for him, had concerted a scheme to personate 
one of the journeymen, and in that disguise make an 
attempt on his life. 


The Duke, alluding to Sir James Graham 
and his Post-Office escapade, insisted upon the 
necessity of Government having the privilege 
to open suspected letters, 
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** As for this,” said the Duke, “such power has al- 
ways existed from time immemorial in the hands of 
Government, and it is impossible that the affairs of the 
country can be carried on with security and vigilance 
without such a privilege; otherwise treasonable de- 
signs may be concocted against ourselves or against 
foreign countries in the very heart of this kingdom, and 
we may have no clue whatsoever to detect them.” 

I alluded to Guizot’s denial in the Chambers, that 
such measures were adopted by the French Govern- 
ment, when every one was convinced of the contrary, 
“ It is notorious,” he replied, ‘‘ that in no one country 
has this practice been so unceasingly and so extensively 
adopted as in France. I have had many proofs of it in 
my own experience. It was in 1815, when the secret 
correspondence with the island of Elba was carrying on 
by the disaffected imperial party in France, Lady Ox- 
ford was in Italy, and very wuch mixed up with these 
intrigues and plots to bring back Napoleon. She was 
a desperate intrigante in every sense of the word, and 
in very intimate connection with the dethroned family. 
Her husband, Lord Oxford, was then in Paris, about 
to join her in Italy; his letters to her were constantly 
opened by the French police, who derived from thein 
much information of the plans in agitation, Lord 
Oxford was commissioned by his wife to bring with 
him a little favourite spaniel, but as he was setting 
out, the dog was taken ill, and delayed his departure. 
This, of course, he mentioned in his correspondence, 
which was naturally read at the Post-office. But 
when he did set out with his charge, orders were given 
by the French Government to stop him at Villejuif, 
the second relay from Paris, and examine all the 
papers he carried with him; and so little disguise was 
used, that when the gendarme who was waiting for 
him, approached the carriage door to fulfil his orders, 
the first thing he said to him was, with a sneer, ‘ Bon 
jour, Milord, comment se porte votre petit chien ?’” 


There is another point upon which we have 
barely touched, and which will strike the 
reader of these volumes: viz, the observation 
and reflection displayed upon political events 
by Mr. Raikes. Then he is no longer the mere 
gossip and newsmonger, he is the keen ob- 
server of the political horizon, and he gives us 
an account of French policy under Louis Phi- 
lippe which is marked with considerable shrewd- 
ness. Mr. Raikes had the tact to discover the 
weak points of the modern Ulysses, and very 
heartlessly exposes the selfishness of that saga- 
cious monarch, who applied the experiences of 
a life in exile to the aggrandizement of himself 
and his family, when restored to the palace of 
his ancestors, and placed upon the throne of his 
country. Mr. Raikes considers the King, as 
Lagarde told Fagel, to be “un homme 4& re- 


sources.” When asked to explain himself, La- 
garde replied :— 

“ Ah,” said he, “ he is one you will never get rid of; 
if he cannot be King, he will consent to be consul a 
vie; if not that, he will take less: his maxim is to get 
allhe can, bat to refuse nothing. He thinks of no- 
thing but his own interests and his own fortune.” 


“ This,” adds Mr. Raikes in a note, “ is pre- 
cisely what Pozzo di Borgo said to me, in 
1833, of Louis-Philippe: “Sil ne peut pas 
régner avec le bonnet gris, il régnera avec le 
bonnet rouge.” 

Mr. Raikes seems to think that the political 
faults and faithlessness of the King would have 
been aggravated in the Duke of Orleans. “The 
tactics,” he writes in 1840, of the Duke of 
Orleans, “ considering that they are sure to be- 
come public, are not very profound. He went 
to M. Thiers to assure him that he quite 
agreed with his policy, and that, whenever his 
time came, he should have recourse to his coun- 
sels. He has also visited M. Molé, and told 
him that he considered his judgment the polar 
star of France ; while he at the same time con- 
gratulates M. Guizot on the wisdom with which 
he strives to surmount the present difficulties.” 

His treachery was detected and exposed by 
Soult on one occasion with great brusqueness. 
Soult, then minister of war, brought forward 
a measure in the Chambers, which the Duke 
of Orleans voted against and defeated. Soult, fu- 
rious, posted off to Neuilly that evening, “ where 
he found the Duke of Orleans who offered him 
his hand, when the Marshal boiling with rage, 
openly said to him, “If your Royal Highness 
thinks I am the dupe of your manceuvres, you 
are greately mistaken, and you may be assured 
that I will never allow you to come and 
tripoter in my bureaux, as you did in the 
time of my predecessor.” 

Here we must conclude. Our readers must 
not imagine that we have extracted all “the 
plums” from these entertaining volumes. 
There is a fund of anecdote, social, political, 
and personal, concerning the court, and policy, 
and statesmen of France ; and on the whole we 
must. frankly confess that we can recommend 
no pleasanter light reading than this portion of 
Mr. Raikes’s Journal. 





Victoria and the Australian Gold Mines, in 
By W. Wesreartu, 13857. 


Mr. Westcartu has written an extremely 
interesting volume upon our Australian colony 
of Victoria. To be interesting and accurate 
is perhaps not to be expected in a colonial 
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ith Notes on the Overland Route, de. 
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writer. No man with colonial interests and 
connections writes upon his colony without an 
effort to make things “pleasant.” It is the 
vice of colonial writers that they cannot tell the 
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whole truth. They have all one fixed idea to 
carry out, and one object to gain, viz., the attrac- 
tion of emigrants to the shores of their colony. 
Hence the glowing pictures of health and 
affluence, of an Italian climate, of gorgeous 
scenery, of high wages, higher rates of interest, 
cheap food, and cheaper land, with which every 
volume upon our colonial possessions more or 
less abounds, whether the subject be Canada, 
the Cape, Australia, the Pacific, or the Eastern 
Seas. Of course with Mr. Westgarth the 
capabilities of Victoria, and the advantages the 
colony offers to the emigrant, are largely dis- 
cussed. He objects to gentlemen colonists, and 
appeals only to the labouring classes. He is 
right. Victoria is not the colony for a gentle- 
man of moderate capital. There are only two 
classes in Victoria, the employer and the em- 
ployed. If you cannot take your place with 
the one, you fal] into the ranks of the other. 
There is no middle class, and there is not much 
of European civilisition. So far we agree with 
Mr. Westgarth ; but we are disposed to think 
that, in pointing out the advantages the colony 
offers to emigrants, the unhealthiness of the 
climate, and the inconveniences you are sub- 
jected to, particularly in the towns, are unfairly 
passed over. Take Melbourne for instance, and 
let us endeavour to ascertain what sort of life 
we are likely to lead there. The climate, he 
admits, is “unusually inconstant in its daily 
range.” It varies sometimes 50° in a few 
hours. But then there is the dust, the intermi- 
nable dust, of Melbourne! From morn to night, 
clouds of dust circulate round and round the 
town, and when a hot, northerly wind sets in, 
life becomes unbearable. You rise in the 
morning tetchy, and nervous, enervated by a 
distressing lassitude. The wind blows fiercely 
with the violence of a gale, sweeping clouds of 
sandy dust high over the tops of every house, 
completely enveloping the town ; this continues 
the whole day, the sun glaring down upon the 
unfortunate place with a parching heat. 
About 2 p.m., the thermometer will rise to 
122° in the shade. The air is like the hot 
blast that smites your cheek as you pass the 
furnace in a manufactory. Birds and insects 
fall dead, the dry grass in the country is tor- 
tured into flames, and the smoke of immense 
bush fires is to be seen for miles around the 
city, rolling along the sky in murky volumes. 
Towards sunset the wind lulls, the air becomes 
some 30° cooler, and you pass a sleepless, feverish 
night, to awake next morn to another day of 
boisterous winds, clouds of sandy dust, and 120° 
of intolerable heat. The third day the nor- 
therly wind moderates, and a cold southerly 
“buster” chills you to the marrow with a 
thermometer ‘about 40°. Such are the hot and 


cold winds of Victoria. They are said to be 
more severe at Port Philip than any where in 
the colony. Besides the dust, which is to any 
one with delicate eyes a source of misery and 
of refined torture, and frequently of a very 
serious attack of ophthalmia, the flies, fleas, and 
every description of vermin tend to render life 
in Australia fretful and miserable to a degree. 

But, first, “how about the flies?” They are 
bad enough in Italy and Spain, but in Aus- 
tralia they are more numerous and more dis- 
gustingly troublesome than in all the cities of 
Europe and America put together. From 
sunrise to sunset, from dressing in the hot 
morning to undressing in the oppressive night, 
they torture you to madness, Nothing will 
relieve you of them but their death, and per- 
petually slapping your own face, and flattening 
upon it a dozen or two of fat juicy flies, is, to 
say the least of it, not pleasant in hot weather. 
However, you have no resource except in a 
gauze mask; for these wretched, enervated 
creatures clamber about the corners of your 
eyes and mouth, and round your nostrils, and 
in your ears by scores. But they are even 
harmless compared with the yellow bottle— 
that amiable yellow bottle, who, in this land 
overflowing with milk and honey, and flies, 
blows every thing from your blanket to your 
boots, and from bubble and squeak to cold plum- 
pudding, full of Jive maggots. This is a remark- 
able physiological fact. This blow-fly of Aus- 
tralia deposits a nest of live maggots, not eggs ; 
and then the fleas and other vermin, no words 
can paint their plentifulness. They are the 
fat of the land. You find them every where, 
up-stairs and down, in the bedroom and the 
kitchen, in the woods, in the paper, in the walls, 
in the bricks and mortar, in the earth, ay, we 
believe, in the very granite itself. You are 
only free from one sort or the other during 
the day, in those minutes in which you enjoy 
your bath, and at night, the good gods deliver 
us from ever passing another night in that 
delightful colony! Such is one element in 
your domestic life in Australia, These things 
may be ridiculed as trifles, but it is such trifles 
which make up that sum of misery and dis- 
comfort, life in Australia, 

There is nothing we so soon forget, when 
once again at home, as the inconveniencies we 
have suffered abroad—and therefore it is not 
surprising that writers upon Australia, or upon 
any colony where they have made their. money, 
when settled in England, should paint their sub- 
ject in glowing colours. Then from a snug 
house, on a rainy day, they compile from their 
diary, and give us a picture full of milk and 
honey, and of brilliant colours, and conclude with 
an assertion of the lively interest they shall ever 
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take in the welfare of the colonists, at the 
same time snapping their fingers, and thanking 
that good fortune which has enabled them to 
return home. We have heard it stated, and 
by a good authority too, that there is not 
an English born person in these colonies who 
does not wish himself well out of them, and we 
can understand the feeling. Making money is 
pleasant, but without money’s worth the pursuit 
is apt to pall. It is not the only pleasure most 
men require in this life. Take any day of Austra- 
lian life. You come home after a hard, dusty 
day’s work, and you long for a quiet evening 
with your wife and children, such as you could 
get once in dear old England. When you sit 
down to dinner, which your wife has had to 
cook, and your children to prepare for, you see 
the partner of your domestic joys with a face 
(from flea and mosquito bites) like a pottle of 
prize strawberries at Chiswick, a pleasant object 
to contemplate of an evening. During your 
dinner you are tormented with flies and bitten 
by fleas; your very slice of roast mutton on 
your plate, before you have time to dispuse of it, 
is blown by the yellow bottle full of live mag- 
gots,—you push your plate away sick and 
disgusted,—you pour out and drink half your 
pale ale, and in a moment, your glass is cram- 
med with ten thousand debauched flies, who die 
in drunken happiness, You call in your 
children ; they come, looking squalid, pale, and 
jaded; no rosy cheeks here—you help your 
wife to put away the things, and then sit down 
with flies, fleas, and mosquitoes, a mottled-faced 
wife, irritable children, and your own pleasant 
reflections, You may have made a very fortu- 
nate speculation that day; but it takes a vast 
amount of money to compensate you for so 
much domestic misery. When you retire to 
bed it will be only to a second torture of fleas 
and other vermin, and you will pass a restless, 
feverish, sleepless night ; your children will cry 
and call for mama half the night long; and 
you will get up to another day of speculation, 
gain or loss, a jaded wife, tired children, and 
thorough discomfort. Hence it is not just 
of those people who write books for the purpose 
of inducing emigration to Australia, to give an 
estimate only of the milk and honey the country 
offers, We believe a great quantity of the house- 
hold milk to be sour, and most of its honey 
nought but gall and bitterness. 

Then, as to the healthiness of the climate. 
Healthy children are the best test of a healthy 
climate. In the whole of Australia, from 
Moreton Bay to its southernmost point, you 
will never see a healthy-looking child, and 
their looks do not belie their constitutions. 
They have all the look of living in close rooms. 
There is an absence of that freshness, of those 


delicious tints of white and red, which breath- 
ing pure air imprints upon an English child. 
The Australian children look pale and anxious, 
and their mothers, invariably with large black 
orbits round their eyes, appear languid and ill, 
The mortality returns support our view entirely, 
Last year, out of 2011 males 879 died in in- 
fancy—319 between the ages of 20 and 30—284 
between 30 and 40—150 between 40 and 50 
—and only 76 reached the age between 50 and 
60. The diseases of Europe, with the exception 
of cholera, are common in the colony. Typhus 
and influenza are the most fatal, and rheumatism 
and ague the mostcommon. Indeed every one 
in the colony more or less suffers from 
rheumatism. The common habit of sleeping 
out under a verandah may account for this, 
and it would shew that such a luxury is not 
to be indulged in with impunity even in 
Australia. 

But, to pass from the climate to the gold of 
Victoria, Mr. Westgarth very briefly traces the 
change of Victoria from a pastoral to a gold 
and agricultural country. His history of the 
discovery of gold, and his description of his 
visit to the gold fields are both meagre. 

The real details of the first discovery of gold in 
Australia have never been satisfactorily stated. 
There is no doubt that, for many years previous 
to the public exposure of the fact in 1851, that 
gold was known to exist in the colony. Indeed 
the country abounds in legends of runaway 
convicts and shepherds constantly supplying 
the Jews in Sydney with grain gold, and that 
once a maniac in the hospital raved of nuggets, 
but died before his secret could be discovered. 
But long before the days of runaway convicts 
and pastoral Corydons, the presence of gold in 
Australia was suspected. On a very curious 
old map of “Terra Australis,” published in 
1644 for the Dutch East India Company, and 
attached to Harris’s Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, we once found the following remarkable 
observations :— 

It is impossible to conceive a country that promises 
fairer from its situation, than this of Terra Australis, 
now no longer “ Incognita,” as this map demonstrates, 
but the Southern Continent discovered. It lies precise- 
ly in the richest climates of the world. If the islands 
of Sumatra, Java, and Borneo abound in precious 
stones and other valuable commodities, the regions be- 
hind mast, by parity of reason, be likewise as plentifully 
endowed by nature. If Peru overflows with silver, and 
the mountains of Chili are filled with gold, and this 
precious metal and stones, much more precious are the 
products of Brazil, this country enjoys the benefit of a 
like position, and therefore whoever perfectly discovers 
and settles it, will become infallibly possessed of 
territories as rich, as fruitful, and as capable of im- 
provement, as any that have yet been found out. 


This singular and sagacious prediction excited 
some attention at the time; but no definite 
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steps were taken by the Dutch to practically 
ascertain the truth or error of the assertion of 
their surveyor. To return, however, to later 
times : The speculations of certain shepherds and 
Jews appear to have gone on uninterruptedly 
for some years, when, in 1841, the Rev. A. 
Clarke, a clergyman of Sydney, and a very 
eminent geologist, crossing the dividing range 
to the westward of Paramatta, in a geological 
tour in that year, detected some flakes of fine 
gold imbedded in quartz, and attached to 
granite, at the head of the Winburndale Creek, 
down in the Vale of Clwydd. At the time, 
with true geological precision, busy in deter- 
mining the extent of the carboniferous forma- 
tion in that direction, Mr. Clarke took little 
notice at the moment of the gold he had found. 
However, as soon as he had settled his carbo- 
niferous inquiry, he began to reflect upon the 
gold he had picked up, and, at every favourable 
opportunity, continued his researches. In 
1844 he spoke to the governor Sir George 
Gipps upon the subject, and shewed the speci- 
mens to his Excellency, as well as to several 
members of the council. They were regarded 
with an eye of curiosity ; andsome one remarked 
to Mr. Clarke, “ why, you ought to have been a 
miner.” The subject was not noticed in official 
quarters, less from a serious consideration of 
what would be the effect upon a convict popu- 
lation, as from real ignorance of the true value 
of the discovery. However, Mr. Clarke ob- 
tained all the information he could upon the 
subject of the existence of gold, and prosecuted 
his investigations in every direction, made 
collections from all quarters, and came to the 
conclusion that gold existed in probable 
abundance in many parts of the western 
country of New South Wales. 

Count Strezelecki, in his geological reports, 
and in his “ Physical Description,’ makes no 
mention whatever of gold. He merely says 
that he has discovered “auriferous pyrites,” 
which he considered of no value ; and there- 
fore the claim to discovery of this eminent 
geologist can scarcely be maintained. 

Sir Roderic Murchison, on the other hand, 
pointed out in 1844 the similarity of the great 
chain of mountains down Australia to the Ural 
chain ; and, from a scientific induction, stated 
his belief that gold would be found throughout 
the country. Then came a Mr. Smith, of 
Berrima, in 1848, who produced a lump of gold, 
but refused to point out the spot unless the 
government would specify a handsome reward, 
and the great secret trembled on the temper of 
an avaricious Smith, who sank into obscurity, 
and lost the opportunity of handing his name 
down to Australian posterity. Smith’s era was 
close upon that of California and Hargraves. 


This Hargraves, who hitherto has absorbed 
all the credit of the discovery, was very much 
indebted to the assistance und perseverance of 
two men, Lister and Tom, whom Hargraves 
very conveniently forgot when the discovery 
proved true and rewards were paid. It is the 
opinion of many in Australia that Hargraves 
took credit to himself that in justice belonged 
to these men. 

When Hargraves returned from California, 
he was, undoubtedly, much impressed with the 
belief that gold existed about Bathurst, from 
the remarkable similarity of the country there to 
certain gold localities in California; and he 
proceeded up the country to the house of a 
friend, a Mr. Lister, at a place called Guyong, 
near Bathurst. This Mr. Lister, it appears, 
excited by the Californian discoveries, had 
searched previously and unsuccessfully for 
gold about the quartz rocks and creeks of 
Bathurst. Hargraves and Lister soon im- 
parted their views to one another, and entered 
into arrangements to “ prospect” for gold in a 
regular business-like manner. Lister found 
every thing, horses, pack-saddles, provisions, 
pick and shovel, &c., capital, in fact; while 
Hargraves in return gave his “ experience.” 
They started to the Lewis Ponds Creeks, below 
the famous Summerhill Creek, a short dis- 
tance from Bathurst ; and, in washing some of 
the top soil, Hargraves found a few minute 
specks of gold—this was in February, 1851. 
In a day or two they went up the Macquarie 
river, taking another man with them, a Mr. 
Tom, who was admitted into the partner- 
ship: they prospected the Macquarie and 
Summerhill Creek, but only found a few 
specks, that Hargraves declared would never 
pay. After some days, Hargraves said he 
would go and prospect elsewhere, and told 
these two men to try the Turon. They went 
to the Turon and found a few specks of fine 
gold, and met Hargraves again after some 
days. Here he gave up work in utter 
despondency, and parted from Lister and 
Tom with the intention of going up to 
Port Stephens. He recommended these two 
men to persevere on every opportunity, although 
he himself gave it up in despair. Hargraves 
started for Sydney, and Lister and Tom after a 
few days determined to try again. Tom, who 
seemed to be the cleverer of the two, proposed 
going to the Junction of the Summerhill and 
Lewis Ponds Creeks : they went, looked about, 
and the first thing Tom did was to pick up off 
the ground a small nugget, weighing about 
fifteen dwts. Here was the discovery! The 
two men, immensely excited, set in at once, 
worked incessantly for three days and three 
nights, and washed out about four ounces 
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of pure gold from the top soil. Then 
they grew bolder and took down a hole, and 
washing out the bottom soil, that looked pebbly 
and coarse—the washing stuff, in fact—obtained 
glorious results. This was sufficient for them. 
Like honest fellows, they wrote off at once to 
Hargraves, acquainting him with the fact, and 
begging him to come back from Sydney. They 
received no reply from Hargraves, but in a few 
days were astonished to see a paragraph 
in the Sydney papers, stating that a Mr. 
Hargraves had discovered a gold country about 
300 miles in extent! Hargraves, it appears, 
had received their letter while en route to 
Sydney, and, quietly pushing on, communicated 
with the government, and claimed the dis- 
covery and the reward! As soon as this was 
satisfactorily arranged, Hargraves returned to 
the Turon, bought the gold of Listerand Tom, and 
gave them their share of its value, keeping his 
own as a third partner. He then wrote a 
long letter to government, which he tried to 
induce these men to sign, and in which they 
were to disclaim all credit attached to the 
discovery. Lister and Tom very wisely de- 
clined, and Hargraves, promising them that he 
would represent their case to the government, 
went back to Sydney, and coolly pocketed the 
whole of the reward for the discovery ; although, 
by his previous division of the profits of the 
gold found, he had admitted the existence of a 
partnership with Lister and Tom. Hargraves 
certainly shewed these men the way to work ; 
but he as certainly had given up the belief 
that gold was to be obtained in paying quanti- 
ties, and hence the merit of the immediate 
discovery,* clearly rested with Lister and Tom. 
Hargraves, who was illiterate and ignorant, was 
appointed Gold Commissioner at a handsome 
salary. His official reports, it is said, were 
unique ; they abounded in much bad grammar 
and worse spelling, but which was in some de- 
gree compensated for by the most magnificent 
flights of fancy, and the most astounding mix- 
ture of geological terms ; chlorite and tale schists, 
with indurated blue clays, basaltic rocks with 
schistose quarzites, and porphyritic conglome- 
rates, were knocked about with reckless free- 
dom by this nescio quis and porcus. He took 
every opportunity also of ridiculing the views 
of wiser men upon the prospects of any 
gold fields, and in particular laughed at the 
idea of the Araluen or Southern diggings of 
New South Wales ever coming to any thing. 
“TI am informed,” he said in his Report to the 
governor, “that the Reverend Mr. Clarke 
speaks in the most glowing of terms of this 





* The Government have since considered these facts, 
and awarded £1000 to Lister and Tom. 


locality, but I assert it is to be next to worth- 
less as a gold field.” The Araluen, after this 
sweeping condemnation by Mr. Hargraves, 
managed to survive, and, as Mr. Clarke 
anticipated, proved to be among the richest 
of the New South Wales gold fields, existing 
even in the present day, and still sending six 
or seven hundred ounces a week to the Treasury, 
But the crowning joke of all was the des- 
patch which related an interview and a re- 
conciliation with Mr. Clarke. The original 
paragraph in this Report to the governor de- 
tailing the occurrence was as follows :—“I ave 
ad a interview with the Rev. Mr. Clarke of 
the most friendly nature, and a interchange of 
ideas on the matter of hour respective missions, 
which as tended to hour mutual hedification, 
and the public good. 
stand each other, and me and Mr, Clarke is the 
wery best of friends!” 

But we will leave Mr. Hargraves and his in- 
terchange of ideas, and to whom we have simply 
referred, in order to place the history of the dis- 
covery of gold in Australia in a proper light. 

One word, however, of the discovery of gold in 
Victoria. We believe it to bea singular fact, 
that with this man, Hargraves, came over in the 
same ship a Mr. Esmond, who, like Hargraves, 
had been struck with the similarity of the 
country about Mount Alexander, in Port 
Philip, to certain gold districts of California. 
Esmond, on arriving at Sydney, started for 
Mount Alexander, and commenced his search. 
Meanwhile the Bathurst discovery was bruited 
abroad. Some active Victorians commenced a 
vigorous search, and a Mr. Campbell, in a few 
months after the Turon discovery, found gold 
at Clunes, near Mount Buninyong. A few 
weeks later a Mr. Hiscock, & colonist, made 
the immortal discovery of Ballarat, followed by 
Esmond immediately afterwards with Mount 
Alexander, and the fame and fortune of Vic- 
toria was made. 

The great question connected with Australia, 
and one indeed the solution of which is regarded 
with serious interest by Europe, is whether a 
yearly average supply of gold may be relied on. 
The return, after dwindling down from fourteen 
millions in 1852, to nine millions in 1854, has 
risen again to sixteen millions in 1856. But 
can we depend upon this? That Australia will 
continue for many years to yield a large supply 
of gold we believe, but we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that that supply is already really on 
the decline, if we remember that the gold- 
seekers of 1852 were quadrupled in 1856; 
and, although a vast extent of unexplored 
territory remains in Australia, although the 
land of New South Wales is comparatively un- 
worked, that New Zealand and Van Dieman’s 
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Land are untouched, and that the island of 
New Guinea remains for us to conquer and ex- 
plore, yet all experience tends to prove that 
the richest spots are invariably the first to be 
discovered, and that an average supply of metal 
afterwards is unly maintained for a few years by 
the more extensive application of labour, and 
the more scientific application of means. It is 
a common belief, both in this country and in 
Australia, that the gold fields are comparatively 
inexhaustible, and that we may confidently rely 
upon a continued regular and unlimited supply of 
gold for years tocome. Now we confess we are 
disposed to regard this asa delusion. We have 
clear statements of what has been the supply 
from, and fate of, all previously discovered gold 
fields, and it is from such facts that we may 
with some reason seek to deduce the fate of those 
in Australia. 

The history of every gold discovery proves 
to us that alluvial deposits have never lasted 
beyond a few years. Mere surface diggings 
have never been known to prove profitable for 
more than ten years. Gold digging, then, has 
given way to gold mining, individual effort 
has been succeeded by combined labour, by 
companies and capital ; and gold mining has 
become as much a peculiar and established 
occupation as that of our colliers in Durham, 
or of our miners in Cornwall. Already is 
gold mining becoming a great fact in Aus- 
tralia. The first phase of individual effort is 
passed, and limited combinations and copart- 
nerships are giving way to capital and ma- 
chinery ; deep sinking——mining, in point of fact 
--has superseded the mere surfacings of a few 
years since, and every passing day tells us that, 
in Australia and in California, the lesson and 
labours of Scythia and Egypt, Ethiopia and 
Brazil, Chili and Peru, are being slowly but 
surely repeated. But a few years more and 
gold will be a legend in the country : the mass 
of that huge population which we now see, year 
after year, delving and digging up a vast 
extent of country, will have settled down toa 
more profitable occupation ; the gold fields will 
grow corn and wine ; and the more lasting and 
more substantial mineral wealth of the country, 
iron and copper, will offer a pursuit to capital 
and labour, perhaps better calculated to ensure 
a future of wealth and prosperity. 

Towards the close of this volume, Mr. West- 
garth gives a brief description of his visit to 
the gold fields of Ballarat and Bendigo, &ec. 
It is accurate, and that is all one can say for it. 
Mr. Westgarth has small power of observation, 
and he does not care to describe. But what a 
singular scene must a gold field be! What a 
stimulant to you must the thought be of GoLp 
fields, in comparison to the corn, hay, and 


bean fields of Europe, as, snuffing the morning 
air, you canter out of Melbourne, and pass 
the thousands of men, women, and children, 
with the smirk of inexperience and hope upon 
their faces, trudging cheerily along by the side 
of bullock-drays or horse-teams, all for the 
diggings! Here and there you would come upon 
a picturesque group camping out by the side of a 
water-hole, the men, dressed in tight red or 
blue frocks, stretched out before the fire, whose 
yellow flame paled beneath the sun’s rising 
rays, and, with hunches of damper and beef in 
their hands, waiting for their huge pot of tea 
to boil, while the hobbled horses and unyoked 
bullocks cropped the scanty grass around. 
Then again at a dip in the road you would see 
a score of heavily laden drays stopped by an 
awkward bog, over which thirty or forty of 
their bullocks, yoked together and swaying to 
and fro, with a steady pull were hauling 
through the foremost dray under a shower of 
oaths and curses from the bullock-drivers. “Hi 
Dandy! Hi Balley, White Face, Black Spot! 
D—, pull! White Face, I say, pull! D—, pull!” 
and then they cracked their whips along the 
quivering flanks of the steadily struggling oxen, 
and then a shower or two of oaths, a few more 
cracks of the whip, and with one long pull the 
dray was over. It is a curious fact, that the 
Australian bullocks pay more attention to the 
force of an oath than to the cut of a whip: 
unless you swear at them in good round terms 
they will sulk and not pull ; but an oath excites 
them to tremendous exertions, and certainly, 
in the art of effective blasphemy, the Australian 
bullock-driver excels the rest of rascaldom. 
You ride on, and meet here and there 
groups of sulky, discontented men, returning 
with nothing but ill-luck in their pockets, and 
with all their worldly goods upon their backs. 
Dirty, mud-stained, and careworn with a restless 
look about the eye, they passed you with a 
scowl of envy. And then the pot-house that 
you stopped at for the night, full of drunken 
diggers inside, and outside surrounded by loaded 
drays, with wretched unsafe stabling, at thirty 
shillings a night for your horse, and worse ac- 
commodation at a guinea for yourself. With 
greasy streaky bacon, and smutty eggs, and 
acrid, sour, uncelestial tea, without any milk— 
for milk and butter are luxuries unknown in 
Australia—and hairy brown sugar instead of 
the refined loaf, and for the white household the 
heavy, offensive, suggestive, muggy-looking 
damper, which formed thestaple culinary produc- 
tion of the place, and the dog-hole for a bedroom, 
which you were frequently compelled to share* 





* Even in Melbourne at this day a bedroom to your- 
self is rarely to be obtained. Half a bed is alsoa 
common accommodation. 
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with a drunken digger, would all offer incidents 
of travel, worthy of Eéthen. And in such a 
place what misery you suffered of a night, stifled 
with heat, and petrified by vermin which dropped 
upon you without ceasing, the night long ; you 
had no resource but to get up and seek consola- 
tion and rest under the calm, pure vault of 
heaven, with its glorious harmony, the very 
work of angels. As you gazed upon that sky of 
deep, dark liquid blue, the very stars would seem 


drooping slowly towards earth, as if, like vitalized . 


spirits of the dead, trembling and hesitating 
in their purpose, they had stealthily chosen the 
last moment of expiring night to descend, and 
bless with pitying glance those whom they had 
loved and left. And then, amidst the mournful 
cries of the dingo, you would watch the soft 
dawning of the brightning morn. And with 
the first gleams of eastern light, in wild har- 
mony would burst upon your ears the cheer- 
ful wood-notes of the forest birds, returning 
their joyful thanks to the great Giver of all 
good for the birth and brightness of another 
day. Amidst these delicious influences the 
harsh sound of coarse blasphemy from some 
drunken digger, who, with furious oaths and 
horrid curses, that fouled the pure atmosphere 
around him, would startle you from your 
heavenly reverie to life. 

But, away, let.us be ready with the rising sun to 
hasten from this pest-house of rum, tobacco, and 
blasphemy. And how delicious is the air of an 
Australian summer morn! How fragrant, how 
cool, and so invigorating, that at the moment 
you would not exchange your seat in the saddle 
for one ona throne! A long ing canter 
up the cool damp road is soon checked by in- 
creasing traffic. The pot-house inns and the 
camping-ground give up their guests, who 
throng along in thousands, fresh from their 
night's rest, and lusting for gold. 

As you near the diggings, the crowd becomes 
thicker, more hot, dusty, and impatient. Fa- 
tigue is forgotten, hope, eager, absorbing hope, 
supports each and every one. With flashing 
eyes and throbbing hearts they push their way 
along. The men curse at and cut their bullocks 
fiercely, and flog their weary horses over every 
rut, and rock, and stump along the road. An 
impediment frets them now. They scent 
Gotp! The scenery, too, becomes less wooded 
and more wild; deep, dark glens and gullies 
split up the hill ranges, while huge granite 
boulders, black with the age of centuries, glour 
down upon you from overhanging heights. 
Suddenly wreaths of pale grey smoke, rising in 
the distance, and winding amidst the branches 
of the trees, catch your eye—then the white 
canvas of a tent gleams for a moment in the 
sunshine, and is lost—then a bright red flash 
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startles you amid the green foliage, and brawny 
forms clothed in red frocks, carrying pick and 
shovel, crash out of the bush into the main road. 
We are near the diggings now. Auother tent, 
and another, and then rows of them, crown the 
top of an opening hill. One more turn of the 
road, and the diggings are before you. And 
what a scene it is! A broad valley, stretch- 
ing up for some distance in front; torn and 
ragged with thousands of holes, roughened by 
mounds of gravelly soil, every foot of its grassy 
level is torn up and ransacked from end to 
end. On either side, low brown hills pierced 
and burrowed into with millions of holes, and 
in their soft rotundity looking utterly forlorn 
and helpeless, are dotted with tents of every 
shape, and size, and colour, their calico sides 
fluttering in the light air that breathes down 
the valley, while before each the smoke of a 
grey-ashed smouldering fire creeps up lazily in 
languid wreaths amidst the roar of life and 
labour that is here. But the men—look at the 
men, swarming like locusts on the land! Ye 
gods! with what energy they work! Work, do 
wesay? That is no term for the stripped, sweat- 
ing, straggling, mud-stained, panting mob before 
you. Mark the strength and force they put 
into their blows with pick or shovel—see with 
what fury they throw up the soil, with what 
rapidity they fill bags, barrows, and buckets ! 
With what untiring ardour they scrape, and 
cranny out, and wash down, the bared rock, 
which for ages past has held within its gripe 
such glorious treasure? With flashing eyes, 
and eager clutch, and clenched teeth, how they 
wrestle with thesoil for its great secret! Nature, 
in the struggle, has no chance with such Titans 
as these. She will be stripped bare to her 
bones ; and her concrete rocky armour broken, 
pounded, crushed into dust, under the sturdy 
blows and indomitable ardour of these grim, 
gaunt, shaggy-headed, brawny ruffians, armed 
with fierce strength, and burning with cupidity. 
And then the stern unceasing roar of the ten 
thousand cradles as they are rocked to and fro 
by ragged, blear-eyed, bearded figures, looking 
like demons working out an eternal punish- 
ment. And then the fury of sound which sur- 
rounds you ; the crashing of felled trees, the 
shouts of men, the screams of women, and the 
laughter of children; the creaking of carts, the 
shrill bark of dogs, the flapping of the calico and 
canvas tents; and, above all, the ceaseless roar 
of labour, and the “cradle.” You sit upon 


your horse, fascinated with this scene of thou- 
sands so eager and unanimous in one pursuit ; 
with one thought so imbedded in their minds, 
one resolve so absorbing all their energies, that 
it has become an insanity, at once the most 
acute and chronic in its form, 
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And if you turn from the valley to the 
hill-sides the same ceaseless work is going 
on there; hundreds of men are engaged 
felling timber and splitting slabs for huts ; 
women in bright-coloured dresses flit between 
the tents; gay cavalcades on horseback pick 
their way in single file between the holes, 
while scores of ragged inquisitive children are 
wandering about peeping into cradles, picking 
up “specks,” or puddling in mud and water. 
On one side you will see a group of men con- 
sulting where “to set in,” irresolution painted 
on their faces. They are new chums, and it is 
worth while to listen to their conversation. 

“Well,” says one, “I think the vein runs 
down here;” they all look delightfully irreso- 
lute. “ No, no,” replies another ; “ yer see there’s 
a bar, aint there?” they assent. “ Well, that 
there bar will stop the gold from a coming 
ere, and I’ve a fancy it is jist about that there 
bank, above the bar:” this appeals to their 
common sense. “ Down here” is immediately at 
a discount, and “that there bank ” goes up to 
apremium. “ Well, yer see,” observes a third, 
“Tom Fagg’s a’ been on that there bank, and 
a worked out that there claim, and aint a got a 
speck.” “That there bank” is down in a 
moment. “What do you say, Bill?” is asked 
of a silent man? “ Well,” says Bill, “ blessed if 
I know ; they do say that John Owen’s a doing 
very well, high up t’other way ; and it’s jist a 
likely looking spot up there.” ‘Tom and Harry 
offer suggestions diametrically opposite ; and so 
they go on in doubt and distraction until the 
Commissioner comes up to ask for their licence 
and mark out their claims, and the odds are 
they take the ground they stand on, which 
may not be worth a sixpence. It may be worth 
& million! 

Such is a gold field, and gold-digging—suc- 
cessful gold-digging is another thing. We 
cannot afford time to treat the subject here ; 
but we may venture to remark that success is 
above all dependent upon “Luck!” It is 
true, as Captain Rous remarks, that Luck 
is a thing which “a needy set of fellows,” called 
mathematicians and scientific men, laugh at 
and ridicule, but laughter is not logic. Be- 
sides, when did we ever see a rich mathe- 
matician, or a lucky philosopher? Then why 
should we not suspect the doctrine of those 
men who pretend to demonstrate the road to 
fortune, and yet cannot find it themselves ? 
“Luck” is the one gift a man must bring 
with him to the gold fields ; with it, he will 
run into a fortune ; without it, he will be ruined. 
But beware, O reader! how you pretend to 
decide that you will be as lucky a gold-digger 
as your neighbour! The rule though is simple. 
Are you a dull, stupid, thick-headed, ignorant 


fellow? Then you are lucky; be off to the gold 
fields, and in a week you will pick up a nugget as 
big as your foolish head. But if you are sharp- 
witted at home, you will be the fool of the 
gold fields! If you are scientific, learned in earth 
work, and levels, and planes, you will prove 
yourself an ass on a gold field ; you will inevi- 
tably select a spot where not a speck of gold is 
to be found! You will waste your means, your 
health, and energies, in a fruitless search. Be 
a drunken, dissolute, stupid fool, and you'll be 
lucky—be a fool of any sort, and yet you'll 
be lucky ; but be clear-headed and clever—be 
sober and steady, hard-working and resolute— 
and you'll never make a penny as long as you 
live by gold-digging ! We do not mean to deny 
the truth of those brilliant descriptions of 
enormous nuggets with which we quiet folks 
at home have been occasionally dazzled during 
the last few years, nor indeed do we impugn 
the veracity of the gold returns. But when 
the prospects of success on a gold field are consi- 
dered, we must endeavour to strike an average ; 
and we have a shrewd suspicion that the 
average of gold found will not give eight 
shillings a-day to the seekers. It is true that 
at such spots as the “Jeweller’s Shop,” for 
instance, at Ballarat, a party of men, after 
twelve weeks’ intense labour, have sunk a shaft 
some 160 feet deep, and taken out washing stuff 
valued at £800 the bucketful; but what of 
the 500 men surrounding them, who worked as 
many weeks, sunk as deep shafts, and never 
found an ounce of gold !—To all emigrants we 
say, upon your arrival hasten at once to visit 
the diggings, but avoid them for your individual 
occupation. The chances against your making 
a fortune are one hundred thousand to one. 
They are all in favour of your finding a grave. 
But by all means go to the diggings; you 
will never rest until you have seen them ; you 
will settle to no business, but, with feverish 
anxiety, ramble about the streets, eyeing the 
jolly diggers who have come down brimful of 
lust and gold, te have their pleasure. Chance 
will soon take you to the gold-broker’s window. 
There, straight before you, will lie heaps of gold, 
dusty, nobbly, and nuggety; while sinking 
softly into a black velvet cushion is one huge 
ungainly lump. Ye gods! what fire flashes up 
your back at that sight, and what emotions 
whirl through your brain! Although the 
idea of the object has been long present to 
your mind’s eye, the suddenness and unexpect- 
edness of the vision before you disjoints, as 
it were, the frame of your imagination, and 
destroys the tone and composure of your mind. 
An insupportable sensation of surprise seizes 
you, your face flushes, your blood becomes 
heated, and the combination of emotions, of 
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surprise, novelty, and admiration, is so exciting 
and violent, as to produce the strongest sensa- 
tions your mind is capable of feeling, and 
irrevocably to determine your fate. There is 
nothing for it now but a trip to the diggings, 
and the sooner you go, and the sooner you 
return, the better for your peace of mind and 
your pocket. 

Our remarks upon the diggings have extend- 
ed to such a length that we are unable to 
enter very largely into the question of Austra- 
lian politics, upon which Mr. Westgarth has 
given us some interesting details. We gather 
from these that the land question, which has 
agitated the colony for so many years, is still 
the one prominent question in dispute. The 
state of affairs may be briefly summed up. The 
squatters, who represent the past pastoral 
interest of the colony, and who lease enormous 
estates under the Crown, are endeavouring to 
get into their hands the management of these 
crown lands, and for this purpose—to lower 
the price of land from £1 to 5s. an acre, when, 
with their pre-emptive rights of purchase which 
would be then established, they would buy up 
every acre worth 5s., and afterwards, letting it 
out on building and farm-leases, establish a 
landed interest such as the world has never 
seen. Opposed to this are the mercantile and 
popular interests, which declare for the lands 
of the squatters being unreservedly thrown 
open. They say that the whole squatting 
system isa monopoly; that the pastoral inte- 
rests of the colony are a thing of the past ; that 
corn and manufactures are to be preferred to 
wool; and that territorial aggrandizement is 
the sole object of the squatter. It may not be 
uninteresting to give our readers a brief resumé 
of this great and important question. 

Previous to the year 1830, the whole of the 
Australian colonies (except Western Australia 
or Swan River) were penal settlements, and it 
was apparently the policy of the Governments 
of the day only to colonise the country to that 
extent and no more, which enabled their officers 
to control the convicts by preserving a balance 
in favour of the free settlers. Grants of land 
for a year were made, and convict-servants 
were assigned to men of capital, as an induce- 
ment for such men to settle in the country. 
This system had continued, from the first dis- 
covery of the colony, down to the year 1831 ; 
when the colonial secretary, Lord Goderich 
(with Lord Grey as under secretary), took a 
new view of the question, and ordered the 
governor of the colonies to discontinue the free 
grants of land, and substitute sale by auction 
at a minimum price of five shillings per acre ; 
the whole proceeds of which land-sales should 
be devoted to purposes of emigration from 
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Great Britain. Subsequently it was settled 
that only one-half of the revenue thus produced 
should go to emigration purposes, and the other 
half towards the expense of surveys, and other 
public and local improvements. The first five 
years’ sales produced about an average revenue 
of £35,000 a year. In 1837, Lord Glenelg, 
the then secretary of the colonies, imbued 
with Gibbon Wakefield’s colonization princi- 
ples, “that if the proceeds of the land-sales 
were devoted to the supply of labour, a suf- 
ficient price ought to be demanded,” authorized 
Sir Richard Bourke, the governor of the colo- 
nies, to raise the price of land if he thought fit ; 
but Sir Richard Bourke replied—“ That land, 
even of very inferior quality, happening to pos- 
sess a peculiar value to the individual pur- 
chasing, in consequence of its proximity to his 
other property, found a sale solely upon that 
account, and could not be considered as cheaply 
obtained even at the low minimum of five shil- 
lings an acre. Many lands in the market,” con- 
tinues Sir R. Bourke, “ form a surplus, and in 
as many cases a refuse, consisting of lands 
which, in past years, were not saleable at any 
price, and were not sought after even as free 
grants. By disposing of such lands at five 
shillings an acre, it by no means follows that 
they will be sold at a higher rate.” The conse- 
quence, of course, would bé to retain them for 
an indefinite time unsold ; a result more certain 
in consequence of the alternative of wandering 
over new tracts in the interior. “It is pos- 
sible,” adds Sir R. Bourke, “ that the augmen- 
tation of the minimum price would have the 
injurious effect of checking the immigration of 
persons of small capital, and desirous 
of establishing themselves upon land of their 
own.” These are sound views based upon 
general tendencies and results, a test by which 
all such questions of public policy should be 
decided ; but the Home Government were not 
convinced, and the price of land was raised in 
1838 to twelve shillings ; and finally, in 1843, 
to £1 an acre—the price at which it remains. 
In the mean time, in 1840, the assignment sys- 
tem of convicts to the settlers and squatters 
was suddenly abolished, and free labour estab- 
lished. The change proved of great value to 
England ; for it aided the emigration of the 
labouring classes, reduced the poor-rates, and 
created a population of extensive consumers of 
British manufactures. 

The colonial system, thus favoured by act of 
parliament in 1842, expressly declared that the 
crown lands should not in any way be 
alienated or disposed of, except by sale at 
certain intervals ; and it was specially declared 
that the occupation of crown lands for pasto- 
ral purposes should not exceed one year at 
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time. In the course of time the squatters 
multiplied exceedingly, and on the opening of 
the first legislative council (after the first 
constitution had been granted to the colony), in 
August 1843, the squatters returned a majority. 
Sir George Gipps, as honest, hard-working, 
and able a man as ever lived, was the governor 
of Australia at the time, and a more faithful 
servant to the crown and to the public interests 
never ruled the colony. The squatters no 
sooner had arranged the disposal of the public 
offices, and secured their majority, than they 
brought in measures for the granting to them 
of settled leases and for the reduction of the 
price of land. Sir George Gipps saw through 
their design in agitating for a minimum of five 
shillings an acre, and he opposed and thwarted 
it in every possible way. ‘The squatters had a 
majority in talent as well as numbers, and a 
desperate warfare was waged between the 
governor and his council. They stopped his 
supplies, and raised such a hornet’s nest of politi- 
cal agitation about his ears, as would have 
frightened any ordinary man into submission. 
But Sir George was a match for the whole 
council ; he abided by his instructions, paid his 
civil list out of the Land Fund, and stood as 
firm asa rock. The squatters, who were most 
of them men of good family and high connec- 
tions in England, then exerted all their known 
influence to compel the governor to grant them 
their great point “fixity of tenure.” After a 
length of time the Home Government were 
induced to order a modification of the act of 
1842, by the order in council of 1847, and the 
squatters, thinking that they had obtained an 
actual fixity of tenure, and all that they could 
get for the time, dissolved their societies, ended 
their agitation, and rested to enjoy the fruits of 
their labours. But meanwhile, in 1846, Sir 
George Gipps, harassed and worn out by the 
bitter life he had led for the past few years, 
had given up the governorship and returned to 
England. The colonial minister of the day, 
Lord Grey, hearing of his return, determined 
to delay the final decision upon the question of 
“ fixity of tenure” until Sir George arrived in 
England. As soon as Sir George reached Lon- 
don, the tenor of the Order in Council of 1847 
was submitted to him. He found that it was 
provided, without any reservation whatever, 
that the squatters should have leases of eight and 
fourteen years respectively in the intermediate 
and unsettled districts, with unreserved right 
of pre-emption and purchase. Fully impressed 
with the rights of the crown, and foreseeing 
the public wants in the far future, Sir George 
Gipps suggested an express clause, providing 
“ that at any time, whether before or after the 
granting of a lease, the governor should have 


the power to reserve and to sell all lands that 
may be required for the general settlement of 
the colony.” This clause, with the addition of 
making it discretionary, on the part of the 
crown, “ to grant leases, or even the rights of pre- 
emption and purchase to the squatters,” was 
the last blow Sir George Gipps dealt them, and 
a fatal one it has proved. He died soon after, 
worn out with the harassment he had undergone, 
particularly at the hands of the present Mr. 
Lowe, M.P. for Kidderminster, and a victim to 
the struggle he had so well maintained for the 
good of the public. 

Such was the position of affairs, until the dis- 
covery of gold in 1851 at once peopled the 
colony, and proved the inestimable sagacity Sir 
George Gipps displayed, in his addition of 
the limitation and discretionary clauses, The 
squatters who had accepted the orders in 
council of 1847, with all their provisions, either 
accepted them in ignorance of the limitation 
and discretionary power invested in the gover- 
nor, or, aware of the nature of these clauses, 
they thought it better to take what they could 
get from the home government, trusting to the 
apathy of the crown, and the overwhelming 
influence of the pastoral interests, to put their 
own construction upon the words of the act, 
and to extend their vested rights to such a 
limit as would render the acquisition of land 
by the public at large impracticable, except at 
such a price as they, the squatters, might 
think fit to fix. In a word, their object was 
to appropriate the whole land of the colony to 
themselves. It was a grand design, but it was 
utterly defeated by the gold discoveries of ’51. 
We need not detail here the gradual rise of the 
colony of Victoria, Its separation from New 
South Wales, its enormous production of gold in 
1852, and its consequent attractiveness to the 
emigratory classes. Suffice it to say, that in 
1853 this infant Hercules, roused from its 
stumber of centuries, expanded at once into the 
strength and majesty of manhood. 

Population and wealth had enormously in- 
creased, cities were springing up on all sides, 
the land was invaded by swarms of immigrants, 
and the mercantile and labouring classes, when 
they had realized capital, sought every where 
for a profitable investment. The soil was the first 
and the most solid attraction. There was not 
an acre to be had. Then the people began to 
murmur. The squatters claimed, first of all, 
their right of lease for the full period, and 
denied the discretionary power of the governor. 
A lease, in the first place, they said was not 
valid without a survey, and Australia was com- 
paratively unsurveyed. They must hold the 
land until their runs were carefully surveyed. 
The right of the governor to grant leases for 
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any period within eight and fourteen years 
they strongly contested. The point turned 
upon the meaning of the words “not exceed- 
ing.” The squatters contended that the total 
number of years for which the land was to be 
leased was their sole intent and meaning. The 
townspeople, Who were daily rising in wealth 
and importance, and desiring land for building 
and agricultural purposes, argued that the 
words “not exceeding,” clearly gave the go- 
vernor a discretionary power to grant leases for 
any period within eight and fourteen years 
respectively. Against this the squatters re- 
plied, that a tacit understanding always existed 
between the squatting interest and the crown ; 
that the meaning of the term “ not exceeding,” 
was to be accepted as an absolute obligation 
to grant every lease for the full periods. But 
the crown denied that this tacit understanding 
ever existed, and the squatters were beaten. 
Then they contested the points of pre-emption 
and purchase. The squatters maintained that 
their right of pre-emption, when their lands 
are put up for sale at the end of each year of 
lease in the intermediate districts, and at the 
expiration of the lease in the unsettled districts, 
and that their right of absolute purchase in the 
unsettled districts during the currency of their 
lease, of any portion of their run above 160 
acres, and at a price not less than the minimum 
rate of £1 per acre, were complete, absolute, 
and inviolable. The whole of this assumption 
of inviolable rights, of course, put a complete 
stop to the entry of the crown upon leased lands 
for the public benefit. The words introduced 
by Sir George Gipps are, “it shall be com- 
petent,” and they would appear to indicate an 
intention on the part of the framers of these 
orders to leave the power of sale in favour of 
the squatters as much to the discretion of the 
governor as the power of previously granting 
full leases. 

From an attentive perusal of the order in 
council, it will appear clear that the squatters 
ean claim leases, pre-emptive rights, absolute 
purchase, and a renewal of lease, only at the 
discretion of the governor ; he has the power 
of granting them when applied for, but subject 
always to a primary consideration of the 
public benefit. The real purpose of the order 
in council was to give encouragement to those 
engaged in pastoral pursuits, by granting them 
the use of immense tracts of lands for their 
flocks and herds, and at the same time giving 
them protection against any rival and indivi- 
dual interests, but, with some foresight, always 
reserving certain rights for the crown. It was 
never intended to give the squatters any par- 
ticular, and we should say undue, advantages 
over the community, in becoming owners of 
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crown lands—still less to become speculators 
in the land, buying it up on their own pre- 
emptive terms of £1 an acre, and selling it 
again in the general market, perhaps, for £5 an 
acre! And least of all was it ever intended that 
their pastoral occupation should stand in the 
way of the development of general population, 
of industry, and of those facilities for the ac- 
quisition of land, by the public at large, which 
are so essential to that development. “ But,” say 
the squatters, “if the crown has the right to sell 
a run without giving us the pre-emptive choice, 
it is exposing the first founder of that run to 
great injustice and hardship.” This is all very 
well, and nobody will deny that, to form a 
station in the wilds of Australia, requires 
great personal courage, energy, sound practical 
knowledge, and considerable expense. The 
very discovery of an eligible spot will take 
weeks, ay months, and sometimes tens of 
months, to arrive at. Throughout that whole 
time the first founder of a station must wander 
with his flocks about twelve miles a-day, through 
unknown regions, in constant danger from the 
natives, and with no other roof over his head at 
night but the sky, or a tent at best. This life 
goes on, bringing but little relief to either body 
or mind, for a continued watch and perpetual 
anxiety of attack are evils that he has to en- 
counter. The hardships and deprivations which 
a man goes through under these circumstances, 
and for the first few years after founding his 
station, are incredible. While to form a station 
requires no little investigation and care, the 
climate and elevation, the soil, the grass, the 
drainage, and above all the permanence of water, 
are matters for anxious consideration. Then, 
when formed, your shepherds and servants re- 
quire fifty per cent. higher wages, at least, to live 
in such close contiguity to the native savages. 
One or two shepherds are murdered every year, 
and one or two flocks carried off, or speared ; and 
so your life goes on for two or three years, in un- 
ceasing anxiety and trouble, until some new- 
comer pushes farther out, and forms a station be- 
yond you. Then your locality becomes compara- 
tively safe, you live in greater ease, and with 
some sense of security. Such is the process of 
forming a station, and were the crown to enter 
upon for the public benefit, and to put up this 
man’s land for sale, it would be hard indeed. But 
the crown never has, and never will have occa- 
sion to put up the first founder’s run for sale 
during his own lease. 

This man, it must be remembered, in the pre- 
sent day is from 700 to 1000 miles and more 
up the country, far away from towns and 
settled districts : and is it likely that the crown 
is going to pass over thousands of acres to 
seize upon this man’s run? The notion is pre- 
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posterous, and the argument that, by permitting 
the rights claimed by the crown, the first man 
on a run will suffer a gross injustice, is simply 
absurd, and wholly unsupported by fact. But 
even if the extreme rights of the crown were 
to reach him, he could scarcely complain ; he 
has adopted this mode of life from a mere 
desire of future gain, and with the words of the 
order in council before him. He never would 
have undergone these hardships and depriva- 
tions if he did not know that there was a 
chance, and a good one, of making some 40 per 
cent. upon his capital years before the crown 
rights can touch him. And, therefore, if he 
chooses to risk his health, time, and money, in 
the pursuit of this 40 per cent., he does so 
with a very clear understanding of the rights 
of the crown to enter upon his land for public 
purposes; but this is just one of the risks among 
others of catarrh and native attacks that he 
chooses to run, but which he full well knows 
will never occur in his time or his grand-chil- 
dren’s. He and his children, and children’s 
children, will have made their money over and 
over again before the public want the land for 
farms or villages. 

This is perhaps a low view to take of the 
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immense benefit such men as these confer upon 
acolony. Without their energy and perseve- 
rance, without the efforts of such pioneers of civi- 
lisation, the colony never would have emerged 
from its convict barbarism. But then they are 
only “ pioneers,” and must be content to see 
the ground they have prepared occupied by the 
vast army advancing from the rear. There is 
one word, however, which can settle all conflict- 
ing claims, “ compensation.” The colony is 
wealthy ; let the hardships, the labours, and 
the expenses of the squatters be liberally con- 
sidered on the one hand, and on the other 
let the squatters put a liberal interpretation 
upon the orders in council, and there will be 
no reason to fear any serious conflict between 
the pastoral and the popular interests, or any 
serious injustice inflicted upon either one or 
the other. 

We have chosen rather to touch upon these 
leading points in the history of Victoria, than 
to enter into any lengthened details of the pro- 
gress of the colony. For such as would wish 
to acquire them, we can cordially recommend Mr, 
Westgarth’s book, not only because it is highly 
instructive, but because it combines instruction 
with much to amuse and interest. 





Autobiography of Lutfullah,a Mohamedan Gentleman ; and his Transactions with his Fellow- 
creatures; interspersed with Remarks on the Habits, Customs, and Character of the People with 
whom he had to deal. Edited by Eowarp B. Easrwics, F.R.S., F.S.A. London: Smith, 


Elder, & Co. 


Tas quaint and amusing book is an auto- 
biography of a Mohamedan gentleman, written 
by himself in English, and detailing, among 
other incidents of a long and varied career, an 
account of a visit to England in 1844. Though 
descended from a family of high consideration, 
of priestly profession, and of great antiquity— 
he traces his pedigree direct from Adam— 
Lutfullah’s nts, from a sudden reverse of 
fortune shortly after his birth, became extremely 
poor, or, as he expresses it, “the light of day 
was withdrawn, and the shadow of night gather- 
ed round them.” Passing his early life much 
as most boys do, Lutfullah for a few years en- 
joyed the pleasures of a roving career, now in 
the camp, then studying medicine, and then 
living in the woods with Bheels and Affghans, 
then narrowly escaping with his life from a 
Thug, and lastly settling down as Moonshee 
or Hindostanee teacher to English officers. 
Quick in comparative power, Lutfullah soon 
acquired the English language ; while, ready at 
explanation and thoroughly well versed in 
Hindostanee and Persian, he never wanted 


pupils. In the course of years he acquired a 
competence, married, gave up teaching, and 
ultimately becoming attached to the service 
of the Nuwab of Strat, attended his royal 
master to England in 1844, and, returning to 
his native land, buried his first wife and married 
a second, and then, with “his neck yoked with 
the wagon of worldly cares,” devoted his spare 
time from the service of his master to compose 
these memoirs, of which a second volume is 
promised if we sufficiently appreciate the first. 
Such is a rapid outline of the career of our 
author. It has not been without incident 
from the day when, as a boy, he used to 
play tricks upon his mother by putting live 
frogs into her work-basket ; or when he fired 
the beard of his father’s particular friend 
the Moulvie; or, in revenge for the flogging 
he earned, the next day mixed a powerful pur- 
gative in his master’s coffee, and when its effect 
was evidenced a little sooner than anticipated, 
took leave of the sufferer with the “tear of 
sorrow in one eye, but the light of satis- 
faction in the other”—all these incidents of 
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boyish life are well sustained throughout his 
career, 

At this period of Lutfullah’s early recollec- 
tions, about 1810, great political changes were 
taking place in Hindostan. The vast empire 
of Au be was then ruled by the indolent 
Akbar, and the foreign adventurers, “ wonderful 
in their character and manners,” who had some 
sixty years before appeared upon the soil, were 
daily among the native princes sowing seeds of 
discord, which ripened into aggressive wars, in 
which the foreigners always took the part they 
made successful, so that their fame was spread 
to the uttermost corners of Inde. 

“Strange things,” writes Lutfullah, “were said 
regarding these wonderful people, who, it was 
affirmed, had ‘no skin but a thin membrane 
covering their body, which made them appear 
abominably white.’ ” 

They were perfect in magical art, which made them 
successful in all their undertakings. — did not 
believe in our blessed Prophet, and they called them- 
selves Christians ; but would not act upon the laws of 
the sacred Anjil, which holy book they had changed 
in several places to serve their worldly purposes. 
Most of them still worshipped images, and they ate 
every thing, and Yo mapan my things forbidden by the 
holy Moses, and this in spite of the order of the sacred 
Anjil (St. Matthew v., 18 and 19); nay, they did not 
spare human flesh when driven to extremity. They 
had made three Gods for themselves, instead of one— 
the only Omnipotent Supreme Being—contrary to 
their first commandment; and, most absurd of all, 
they attributed to the Almighty God the having wife 
and children; and by the same token they called their 
Prophet and themselves Son and children of God. 
Such reports were the topic of almost all conversations, 
and many other things were said against them, and 
only one in their favour—that they were not unjust; 
but in the administration of justice, they never deviated 
from the sacred book of the ancient law of Solumon, 
the son of David. 


“Such accounts,” adds Lutfullah, “not 
only amused us, but sometimes excited us to 
a fit of fanaticism, and we wanted particularly 
to see and question them upon their erroneous 
religion.” It is curious to read this admission, 
written not long previous to the rebellion-now 
raging in India. How incontestably it shews 
us that the occasional “fit of fanaticism,” 
and its cause, were well remembered! They 
have since borne fruits. 

But, staunch Mohamedan though he be, Lut- 
fullah frequently has his “ religious doubts,” and 
is not always consistent. In fact, at one time he 
nearly became a sceptic, and it was only at the 
age of thirty, when “close study set his brain 
right,” that his religious opinions became 
settled. On one occasion he is saved from 
drowning by a Hindoo priest. The good Brah- 
min asked him in rétyrn to make a prostration 
to the deity to which he owed his life. 


Situated as I was I could not well disobey my patron, 
80 I made a profound bow apparently to the stone, 


touching the ground with my head, but, at the same 
time, bending my little mind to the Almighty, the only 
God, the Maker of the stone as well as of all creatures, 
As a young Muslim priest, the first thing that had been 
inculcated in me was to ridicule the folly of the Hinds, 
in worshipping stones framed and made by themselves, 
and other beings beside the Supreme One. 


This accident raised doubts in his mind, as he 
thought, of Polytheism prevailing every where. 


I argued with myself—“If the Hindi shrines are 
stones, ours contain but dust and bones. To believe 
in one or the other, or believe or disbelieve in both, is 
a most puzzling question.” On the other hand, when 
I afterwards came tothink upon Christianity, Christians, 
too, seemed to have fallen into various erroneous 
opinions respecting the Prophet Jesus Christ (blessed 
be his name!) Some make him their God, others the 
Son of God, and others, one of the three persons of 
their Trinity. 

Although in my after life I was a good Muslim, yet 
I could not shake off such confused notions entirely, 
until I was about thirty years of age, when my close 
study of some excellent works set my brain right, and 
then I knew what I was and how to perform my devo- 
tions to my Creator. I beg, however, to observe, that 
I am still ignorant of my first origin, and of what I am 
to be on my being transferred to the undiscovered 
ccuntry, “from whose bourne no traveller returns.” 
Talking upon these subjects, even with strictness, with 
some of my learned friends, renders me an infidel in 
their estimation, to whom my general reply is the ode 
of the immortal Hafiz ap 3 his earth be cool!) very 
nearly corresponding with the following lines of Lord 
Byron :— 

“ Some kinder casuists are pleased to say, 

In nameless print, that I have no devotion ; 
But set those persons down with me to pray, 
And you shall see who has the properest notion 
Of getting into heaven the shortest way. 
My altars are the mountains and the ocean, 
Earth, air, stars—all that springs from the great Whole 
Who hath produced and will receive the soul.” 


Again, when for the first time he beholds the 
ocean, he is struck with the doubt whether, 
after all, matter is not eternal and self-existent, 
and meets with a “judgment” for his impiety. 


On beholding the immense body of water and its 
regular ebb and flow, I was struck with astonishment 
at the unlimited power of the one Supreme Being, 
before whom the whole of our universe is no more than 
an atom. Deeply engaged in such meditations, as I 
stood one evening at the sea-side looking at the waves 
on which the large ships moved up and down, I began 
to think of the Jain tenets, according to which matter 
is eternal and self-existent; but before arriving at the 
conclusion of the blasphemous syllogism, I was startled 
by a severe bite from a dog in the calf of my leg, who 
came slily behind me, and, after punishing me for my 
crime, ran away like a shot. I followed him with my 
stick for a little distance to revenge the injury, but in 
vain; the animal vanished from my sight, and I re- 
turned home with very great pain in the leg. 


On the whole, he appears to treat the Deity 
as a power to whose decree he must submit, 
but who is open to propitiation, and even to be 
managed by the employment of judicious tact. 
For instance, on one occasion after a poor dinner 
of dates and dry bread, he observes, when his 
Christian companion says grace, “ We must not 
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thank Heaven for bad meals; or, if we do, it 
will never furnish us with better.” He is a 


fatalist too, like his father, who, on one cccasion, 


attributed a serious misfortune to his having 
his head shaved on an unlucky day; and 
though Lutfullah scarcely believes in lucky and 
unlucky days, he consoles himself for every 
misfortune by referring it to necessity. But 
his inconsistency here is amusing. He finds a 
scorpion in his bed one night, and, having first 
satisfactorily potted and roasted him, declares 
that after all “he had no fear of the worm, for 
it dared not sting him unless it was written in 
the book of his fate to be stung by it.” On 
another occasion, entering the residence of a 
British officer, he nearly treads upon a venomous 
snake on the stairs. In spite of his fatalism, 
he is so overpowered by “the dictate of in- 
stinct,” which made his face “ pale, his tongue 
mute, and his heart throb,” that it was only 
after a glass or two of water he felt relieved of 
his nervousness. Again, while journeying 
through the forest, he encounters a tiger. 
How his fatalism nerved him we will let him 
tell. 


I left Dharampuri, with my sever footmen, and the 
bearer of the bad news of my dismissal, at about five 
o’clock for Maheswar, where I intended to separate 
myself from these people; whence they might proceed 
to Mhow, and I with a caravan to my native town. 
We proceeded on our march, sometimes talking with 
each other, and sometimes hearing the songs of the 
bringer of the black tidings, who sung very well, and 
was asked every now and then by the party to oblige 
them with his excellent music. The darkness of the 
evening, on account of the cloudy weather, came on 
with rapidity ; and I advised that each man should, 
alternately, lead the way, with a burning log of wood 
in his hand to scare off the ravenous beasts, as was 
usual when charged with the post. Being out of the 
service, my words were not only disobeyed, but 
actually had no longer any weight with them. They 
ridiculed my fears, and said, “ Pray come on quietly, 
if you wish to accompany us; if not, you may return 
and do as you like.” ‘This was the first insult that 
pierced through my heart, and I never spoke to any 
of them again. 

It was about eleven o’clock at night, when fatigue 
of the march and the cool of the night rendered my 
brain heavy, and my feet unwilling to move; but I 
strolled on still with the people. The moon sometimes 
extended her calm splendour over us, and sometimes 
was overshadowed with dark clouds, Suddenly, upon 
the left side of our road, a crackling was heard among 
the bushes: all of us were alarmed, and in an instant 
a tiger, rushing out of the jungle, pounced upon the 
one of the party that was foremost, and carried him 
off in the twinkling of an eye. The rush of the 
animal, and the crush of the poor victim’s bones in 
his mouth, and his last cry of distress, “Ho hai!” 
involuntarily re-echoed by all of us, was over in three 
seconds; and then I know not what happened, till I 
returned to my senses, when I found myself and com- 

anions lying down on the ground, as if prepared to 
devoured by our enemy, the sovereign of the forest. 

I find my pen incapable of describing the terror of 
that dreadful moment. Our limbs stiffened, our 


power of speech ceased, and our hearts beat violently, 
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and only a whisper of the same “Ho hai!” was heard 
from us. In this state we crept on all-fours for some 
distance back, and then ran for life with the speed of 
an Arab horse. 


This is finely descriptive. The rush of the 
tiger ; the “ Ho, hai!” of the poor Coolie ; the 
crouching men, and their involuntary whispers, 
are very finely given. It is a perfect word- 
painting. But, to return to his fatalism, his 
belief in necessity is only brought out by 
reflection. When he falls into the hands of 
robbers, he first blames his want of caution, but 
after a while consoles himself by regarding it 
as an inevitable decree of his fate, which he 
mustsubmit to, whether endowed with the philo- 
sophy of Plato, or the stupidity of Khozib. 
Another instance of his charming inconsistency 
is tuo good to omit. While campaigning, on 
one occasion he finds his cloak in a single night 
eaten by white ants. His servant remarked 
that it was a bit of bad luck. “ Poor man!” 
soliloquizes Lutfullah, “in all mishaps I always 
found him attaching blame to destiny, and 
never to his own or my imprudence.” 

That singular combination of good sense, 
piquancy of expression, frankness, and enthu- 
siasm, which so distinguish every genuine 
oriental writer, is to be found in a high degree 
in Lutfullah. He is so simple, so good-hea 
so impressible,and withal so shrewd, that, though 
we may be amused at his simplicity, we feel 
the charm of his humour. From the moment 
he becomes acquainted with the English we 
are entertained with his lavish praises of his pa- 
trons, and with frank statements of the motives 
which induced him to serve them. His plea- 
sure in praising them is scarcely surpassed by 
the keen view he ever held of the main chance. 

Lieut. MacMahon, his first pupil, was “a 
tall thin young man of great talent and ability, 
endowed with an excellent gay humour and 
mirthful temper.” Lieut. Hart was at first 
very “brotherly” in his treatment of his 
Moonshee (teacher), but, falling ill of fever, 
became “very peevish,” and so Lutfullah, “ dis- 
gusted with the world,” parted from his patron 
“not in a friendly way.” But he soon found 
new patrons. Lieut. Webb, of the Artillery, 
was “a very nice gentleman and an over- 
zealous Christian.” Possibly he had tried to 
pervert Lutfullah from the “true faith.” 
Ensign Eastwick was “a promising youth, 
with an extraordinary memory.” What he 
once acquired was always fixed “indelible on 
the tablet of bis fine mind.” “ His invaluable 
society,” adds Lutfullah, with charming sim- 
plicity, “became so precious to me, that I 
remained in his service almost all the time of 
his stay in India, excepting some intervals, 
during which higher emoluments tempted me to 
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leave him for some time.” We doubt if a con- 
scientious Quaker, writing his memoirs, would 
make a more frank admission than this. It is 
a curious instance of that pliancy of character 
peculiar to the Asiatic, and which, pushed a 
little farther, leads them in every transaction in 
life, social or political, to regard the most dis- 
honourable actions, and the vilest breaches of 
faith, much in the same light in which the 
selling of an unsound horse for a sound price 
is looked upon by an English horse-dealer. 

With some more eminent Englishmen Lut- 
fullah was much struck: he “greatly admired 
the amiable, cogent, and comprehensive conver- 
sation,” of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Sir Henry Pottinger he regarded as “a real 
man, wise as Solomon, and enterprising as 
Alexander ;” but of Sir Henry Fane he had not 
so favourable an opinion. He confesses him to 
have been “tall, we!l-made, and intelligent ;” but, 
as he was brusque in manner, Lutfullah declares 
him to have received “ no lessons in politeness,” 
and that isa fault the sensitive Mohamedan 
can never forgive. 

In connection with these personal allusions, 
the next thing a reader will search for in this 
book will be some trace of the feelings with 
which the English are regarded in India. 
Lutfullah dedicates no entire chapter to the 
question, but here and there an indication is 
given of the views and feelings of a Mohamedan. 
For instance, speaking of the battle of Mehidpur, 
in 1817, where Holkar was defeated, he 
writes :— 

Hira Khan, the governor of Ujjain, and almost all 
the chiefs, got ready to plunder the English baggage, 
the owners of which they considered would get a 
good beating and be defeated. Also parties of the 
mercenary vagabonds, who had nothing to lose, but 
every thing to gain—and who sojourned in the city, in 
expectation of such an opportunity of executing their 
evil designs—appeared in singular excitement. My 
old Siibahddr and his former wife's brother, a notorious 
robber, seemed particularly so, anticipating a disaster 
to the English. There would have been a host of 
about ten thousand armed men to destroy the foreigners 
had they lost the battle, but all these hopes were 
frustrated by news of a contrary nature, which appeared 
to them incredible at first, considering the strength 
of Holkar. Little did they know that Nuwab Abdul- 
ghafir Khan played the - of a traitor to his master, 
and deserted the field of battle with the force under his 
command, just at the moment when the English were on 
the point of losing the battle, through the loyal and 
gallant exertions of Roshanbeg, the Captain- general of 
llolkar’s artillery. The stain of this disgrace clung 
toofirmly to the name of Abdulghafiir as long ashe lived 
to be effaced by his Dap weeny batted the poor and 
chery nd ee. Ghdet Mohamed Key no 
un the natives of India for hi 
father's ssisbeheviour, though he enjoys the district of 


Jaora, assigned to the family, through the favour of 


the British authorities in India. 


The last four lines are remarkable as shewing 
how dearly the Mohamedans cherish the re- 


collection of their supremacy; indeed, the 
entire paragraph may be taken as an excellent 
illustration of the nature, extent, and value of 
native frieudship towards the English. So long 
as we were prosperous on this occasion, and 
indeed on any other, our allies in our rear could 
be relied on, but, in event of a disaster, 10,000 
of them would have been ready “ to destroy the 
foreigners.” 

In general the tone of Lutfullah is favour- 
able to the English—that is to say, he looks upon 
our rule in India as temporary, and as a decree 
of fate, and submits; and though he may praise 
individuals, he complains bitterly of the general 
pride and selfishness of the English in India. 
Take his description of a political agent :— 

On the 6th of June, Mr. Ross Bell, the new political 
agent, arrived. His outward appearance was strik- 
ingly handsome. But I soon found this handsome 
edifice was darkened by pride, ostentation, and vanity. 
He considered all men below his dignity, and treated 
the Government servants as slaves. 

Mr. Ross Bell’s mode of conducting business was 
strangely different from what I had ever seen. He 
had no confidence in his subordinates, and they had 
no feeling of allegiance towards him in the performance 
of their duty. Lying down upon his sofa, the great 
man dictated his letters to his cringing Munshi, who 
dared not seat himself, either on the floor or on a chair, 
and was obliged to take down word by word, whether 
sense or nonsense, standing upon his legs, with his ink- 
stand fastened to his waistband. Who could stand 
such degradation as this? I would not submit to it 
for the salary of the political agent himself; but my 
friend, Trebania Saha, as well as his colleagues, seemed 
to enjoy the slavery with open forehead. 

He lauds the civility of our consul at Alexan- 
dria, who treated his companions and himself 
“with such courtesy and kindness as never can 
be met with from the Christians in India,” and 
he subsequently asserts that “ the more you pro- 
ceed towards England, the more you find the 
English people endowed with politeness and 
civility.” This is a curious comment upon our 
“paternal government” of India. Lutfullah 
writes of course most guardedly, but there is 
no mistaking the tendency of his observations. 
The fact is, up to the present rebellion, the 
natives have felt that we were so far superior 
to them in arms and discipline it was useless 
to kick against the pricks. They have sub- 
mitted to us, but they detest our rule, for in 
fact we are harder and more cruel masters than 
their ancient rulers. The Torture Reports of 
Madras, the Missionary Report of Bengal, and 
the support which the mass of the population 
afford to the rebels, is a sufficient proof of the 
nature of the regard felt for us by the natives. 
Our power was felt to be overwhelming, and it 
was submitted to, not from love, but from fear 
or superstition, and that has been the basis of 
our rule. As an instance, we will quote a con- 
versation between some Sindhis, overheard by 
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Lutfullah when accompanying our first A ffghan 
army up country :— 

One party remarked that the country was lost— 
the English would take it very soon. “The Talptirs 
themselves, ss Stibdar,” said they, “ are to 
blame for being too friendly with the omnivorous Eng- 
lish: they have taken all India ; in the same way the 
will soon take this ceuntry.” Another responded, 
“You are mistaken, my friends. Let the Talpurs of 
Hydrabad make themselves Christians; but fear not, 
as long as we have Shir Mohammed of Mirpiir on our 
side. His late Highness Mir Karam Ali’s widow has 
furnished, and will always furnish him with funds 
sufficient to carry on a perpetual war with all the 
Farangis in the world; and, if God pleases, we can be 
masters of all the gold and implements of war that they 
are labouring to bring into our country. Know you 
not the verse of our Holy Book, ‘One true believer is 
sufficient to defeat ten infidels?’” A third white- 
bearded Sindhi, with a profound sigh, observed, “ Ah! 
my friends, your dream is somewhat too extravagant ; 

ou have never seen the tri-coloured, viz., the white, 
ion, and dark devils, fightin jointly on a field of 
battle. Whilst in the service of H. H. the Peshwd, I 
was an eye-witness of their hard fights in the Dakhan. 
Here is an unquestionable proof:” saying this, he 
tucked up his sleeve and shewed a scar, which demon- 
strated a clear transit of a bullet through his left arm. 
He concluded by saying, “ A man may overmatch 
another, or perhaps two or three, if the contest is to be 
decided by the sword, but these cowardly Satans have 
no sword, and if they have any it is as blunt as your 
walking-stick. They will kill you with their rascally 
shots whilst you are a mile or so off from them, and 
then what is the remedy?” Such discussions by the 
side of my tent walls often amused me much; and 
sometimes, rising from my seat, I intruded upon them, 
and preached to them in my broken Sindhi, that the 
English would not take their miserable country, pro- 
ducing only fish and rice, even if it were forced upon 
them; that they had sufficient golden territories to 
govern and manage, and that they were staunch friends 
of the Amirs; that their forces were now passing 
through the country for the purpose of protecting their 
possessions in India, as well as the Amirs’ territory, from 
foreign aggression. To this they would reply with a 
chorus of laughter, “ What you say, sir, may be true, 
but we are rude people; we cannot comprehend high 
policies of government. Ha! ha! ha!” 


Up to this eventful year, such was the general 
tone of feeling towards the English. One in- 
stance of the fear in which the displeasure of 
the British government was held by the native 
States, amusing in itself, but, if we remember 
the inevitable law of reaction, pregnant at the 
time with that future danger to us which, at 
length, has burst forth, is given by Lutfullah. 
He was at Baroda, attending on Lieut. Hart, 
at that time employed in the chastisement of a 
band of robbers. Riding out one day, Lut- 
fullah was insulted by a Mar4tha horseman in 
the service of the Rajah. This fellow, proud 
of his horsemanship, rode at Lutfullah, making 
fanciful charges at him, and, in imagination, 
carrying him off on the point of alance. Com- 
ing too close, and brushing the tail of Lutful- 
lah’s arab, “ the noble animal, as if revenge lay 
buried in his mind,” kicked the Maratha and 


his horse from one side of the street to the 
other. The Maratha was hurt, his horse ran 
away, and he went off to the nearest magistrate. 
Lutfullah was arrested for the assault, and 
carried before a corpulent Brahman, who grimly 
ordered the depositions against the Mohame- 
dan Lutfullah to be taken down. The case 
would have, no doubt, gone hard with our 
friend; but, mentioning his being in attendance 
on Captain Hart, that name “electrified the 
assembly.” The magistrate’s awfulness changed 
into “smiles of kindness,” a chair was in- 
stantly ordered for Lutfullah, his statement 
carefully taken down, and, after considering the 
subject for a few minutes, the worthy magis- 
trate, instead of dismissing the case, pronounced 
the following mild sentence upon the accuser, not 
upon the accused :-— 


Krishnajf Holkar (such was the name of the 
cowardly horseman), in a period of fourteen months, 
now for the fifth time being brought before the court, 
having in the former four instances quarrelled with 
respectable citizens, was let off by the court on con- 
sideration that he would amend his character in future. 
It appears now that the leniency towards him was mal 
apropos. In this present instance he has insulted an 
officer of the British Government without any provo- 
cation on the part of the latter. It is a very heavy 
crime and an unpardonable one, for such behaviour of 
our subjects and servants might produce the displea- 
sure of a powerful government against ours. The 
Holkar therefore shall be dismissed from the service 
of his Highness the Maharajah, his property confis- 
cated, and himself transported beyond the river Rewra, 
out of his Highness’s dominions; and the British 
officer, in compensation for the mental injury sustained 
by him, shall receive the Holkar’s owed and apology. 


Apropos of his attendance upon British 
officers, Lutfullah, on more than one occasion, 
was employed upon missions of considerable 
trust. When he accompanied the army in its 
advance upon Affghanistan in 1838, a division 
of the force was directed to march through 
Scinde, but permission had first to be obtained 
from the Amirs. The “omnivorous English” 
were feared by the Amirs, and the proposition 
was long and fiercely opposed. At length a 
special envoy, Captain Eastwick, was sent to 
Hydrabad.  Lutfullah accompanied him as 
interpreter. Arrived in the city, a Darbar was 
at once convened. Lutfullah’s relation of what 
took place is vivid and interesting— 

On arrival at the Darbar, we found the crowd of 
armed Bilichis and attendants so thick that I thought 
it was impossible to pass. Road, however, was made 
for the admission of the European gentry. As for 
myself I remained behind, and could not ibly pene- 
trate through the concourse. Captain twick, for- 
tunately thinking of me, when with the Amirs, turned 
his head a little and observed, ‘“‘ Here Lutfullah, take 
care of these papers.” No sooner was this pronounced, 
than the attendants, breaking through the mob, took 
me upon their hands and in a minute conveyed me 
sliding over the heads of the multitude to my master, 
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at whose elbow I seated myself and took down notes 
of the conference. 

The three Amirs, Nar Mohamed, Nasir Khan, and 
Mir Mohamed, and a young man, Mir Shahdad, sat on 
a large four legged square plank, covered with a simple 
Persian carpet, called the throne, with their swords and 
shields placed before them, The British representa- 
tive and his companions sat on the chairs placed for 
them, but were obliged to take off their shoes before 
entering the Darbar. The rest of the people sat 
on the floor, which was well carpeted There was 
no order here, such as is observed in Indian Courts. 
The armed Bilachis and Sindhis sat as they pleased, 
wherever they could find a place for themselves, talk- 
ing as loud as possible with each other, and scowling 
upon us every now and then, as if we were their mur- 
derers. 

Nar Mohamed seemed to be a man of high talent 
and exalted views, brave and handsome, middle-aged 
and middle-sized. One deep and perpendicular wrinkle 
between his eyebrows indicated that he was a man of 
passion and cogitation. He was the only person to be 
addressed in the conference about the State affairs, as 
Nasir and Mir Mohamed seldom gave any replies, and 
if they did so, then only through him. I highly ad- 
mired his brave countenance, and his conversation, full 
of truth, spirit, and valour. 

Nasir was handsome, but very corpulent. Affability, 
mildness, and generosity, seemed to be prominent in 
his disposition. 

Mir Mohamed was a well-made, soldier-like man, 
with handsome features, but hare-lipped. It seemed 
that the hand of nature, in finishing his face, acci- 
dentally dropt its chisel between his lips and left the 
blemish unrectitied. He sat to the left of Nar Mo- 
hamed at the edge of the throne, leaning his left hand 
against his shield, and resting his right upon the hilt 
of his sword. 

Such were the Presidents of this semi-civilized 
Darbar. After the overflow of compliments had sub- 
sided, Captain Eastwick seized the opportunity to 
administer the black dose of his mission to his hosts. 
He took the papers from my hand containing the draft 
of the treaty lately translated by myself, and read it 
to their Highnesses with a clear Persian accent. 
The Amfrs listened composedly, though marks of dis- 

leasure could be traced on the face of Mir Nir 

ohamed. He changed colour, becoming now red, 
now pale as a ghost. When the reading was over, 
the Bilvichfs showed great excitement. At this time 
a slight signal from their Highnesses would have been 
sufficient to terminate the lives of all our party under 
the swords of the barbarian and remorseless Biltchis, 
many of whom stood at our head with naked scimitars, 
in the same way as executioners do at the moment of 
the performance of their horrid duty. Mir Nir 
Mohamed first observed, in Bilichi, to his two col- 
leagues, “ Cursed be he who puts reliance upon the 
promises of the Faringis ;” and then, addressing him- 
self seriously to the British representative, he spoke 
thus in Persian: “ Your treaties, I believe, are change- 
able at your pleasure and convenience ; is this the way 
to treat your friends and benefactors? You asked our 
permission to allow your armies a free — through 
our territories, e granted it without hesitation, 


poem. upon your friendship under your honour- 
able promises. Had we known that, after the entrance 
of your army into our lands, you would threaten our 


y, and enforce another treaty upon us, demand- 
ing an annual tribute of three hundred thousand ra- 
pees, and a eae Boge og of two million one hundred 
thousand rupees for the immediate expenses of the 


py Dyes would, in such case, have adopted measures 
for the security of our country and persons. You know 


we are Biltichis, and no traders to be frightened easily, 
We do not govern the country alone, but the interest 
of the whole of our clan is involved in the govern- 
ment.” 

Captain Eastwick heard all this with calmness, and 
gave brief replies in Persian and Arabic proverbs, 
such as, “ Our Government has no intention of putting 
your Highnesses under any inconvenience, but neces- 
sity has no law;” “ Friends must aid friends in emer- 
gencies ;” “The present campaign is not only for the 
security of India, but the safety of your Highnesses’ 
territories likewise depends upon it,” etc. Mit Nur 
Mohamed smiled, and spoke to his cousins in Bihichi, 
which we could not understand ; and then, with a sigh, 
he said to Captain Eastwick, “I wish I could com- 
prehend the meaning of the word ‘friend’ which you 
use. We cannot give a decisive reply to your present 
demands at once. The matter requires consultation 
with those whose interests we cannot sacrifice for our- 
selves, and who are not altogether under our control.” 

We left the Court at sunset. There was no sprink- 
ling of atr and rose water, etc., at dismissal, as usual 
in Indian Darbars. 


Ndr Mohamed’s remark was just; for the 
Amirs gave in, our army marched through 
the country for the protection of their “ friends,” 
and in a few years Scinde was ours, and the 
Amirs were deposed. 

In connection with this very event, the in- 
vasion of Affghanistan, Lutfullah relates a 
curious anecdote, as shewing the “ idée fixe” of 
the Mohamedans with regard to our object in 
acquiring possession of Hindistén. Kamal 
Khan, a Biltch chieftain, was to be propitiated, 
and Lutfullah was despatched to gain over the 
old chief with promises of high pay and sure 
employment. 


Old Kamél Khan received me with the frankness 
and hospitality of the tribes of the wilderness, He 
had two excellent sheep roasted, and some cakes made 
with clarified butter. Upon these dainties I dined 
with him and a number of his Bilich relations, We 
then performed our prayers, in which, being requested, 
1 stood as leader, and acted my part to the satisfaction 
of my wild congregation. Before going to bed, which 
was made of straw, I conversed fully with Kamal Khan 
on the subject of my mission, and }nought to his view 
the unlimited benefits he was to obtain by his imme- 
diately entering our service. He expressed his con- 
sent, and said that he and his clan would be happy to 
serve the English cause, on condition of non-inter- 
ference with his religion; for he was told by some 
people that the English would first take the country, 
and then force the people to embrace their religion. I 
assured him that he need have no fear about that, and 
should not listen to the stories and fables fabricated 
by designing persons. I asked him if he had heard of 
any compulsory measures towards persons of any 
religion, ever adopted by the English in India, where 
they had ruled now for the last one hundred years? 
In proof of their forbearance, I asked him to see the 
regiments of the army with his own eyes, in which he 
would find people of all castes following their own 
religions without any interference on the part of the 
Government; and lastly, I asked him what opinion 
he had of myself, who had been with the English more 
than twenty-two years. Hearing this, he put his 
index-fingers upon both his eyes, in token of his 
believing me with his heart and soul. 
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Lutfullah appears to have done his work 
efficiently ; but the fears of Kamal Khan, twenty 
years since, we may rely upon it, are the fears 
of all “true believers” whenever brought into 
contact with the superior civilization of Chris- 
tianity. That a Mohamedan is not a man to get 
rid of his prejudices, recent events have ter- 
ribly taught us: the religious element in the 
present contest on the plains of Bengal, is the 
effect of no sudden fanatical impulse, but the 
result of a century of suspicion, and of deep- 
rooted fear, which the rough treatment and 
arbitrary acts of the British Government in 
India have forced into action. 

Lutfullah was now settled at Sattara as 
Moonshee, and at this period of his career the 
great event of his life took place. He married, 
and, we are bound to admit, from a very selfish 
reason. His servants were neglectful and 
dishonest. These domestic troubles disturbed 
his peace of mind, so he resolved to take a wife, 
as a sort of superior housekeeper, who would 
secure his tranquillity, and superintend his 
affairs. 

Thus I passed my time in quietness without being 
disturbed by any thing except domestic. affairs, such 
as the neglect of my servants in the performance of 
their duty and their treacherous conduct, attended 
with petty larceny in my house, where, on my ab- 
sence during the day, they had uncontrolled authority. 
These domestic troubles often embittered my thoughts 
and disturbed my peace. To remedy such evils I felt 
the necessity of having a person to superintend my 
household and be a companion to me during some of 
my lonesome hours. 

A young lady whom he had formerly known 
in Kach, and “whose destiny” brought her 
to Sattara, was his choice. He married, and, 
like most men, repented. ‘The whole philo- 
sophy of marriage is contained in his melan- 
choly reflections. 

Many is naturally deluded by temptations, and in 
many cases he is not undeceived until he finds himself 
completely entangled in the net of trouble. In over- 
rating small evils we generally bring upon ourselves 
heavier ones. The dream of my happiness in the 
married state was but a short one, and I soon found 
myself more involved in domestic anxieties than 
before. When a bachelor, I thought for myself only, 
but now I had to think for another person too, whose 
fate had joined mine. ‘The repletion of my purse 
likewise began to be changed for depletion; and to 
crown all these difficulties, to my great sorrow, I dis- 
covered my new companion to be of a very pettish and 
hypochondriacal temper, to which I had to submit in 
future. 

He discusses the Mussulman custom of poly- 
gamy and divorce ; and, though he takes great 
credit to himself for being a Monogamist, we 
shrewdly suspect that the “depletion” of his 
purse had more effect in deciding the question, 
than any affection for his “ faithful companion.” 

We have spoken of his belief in lucky and 
unlucky days. To those who are prone to such 


superstitions we commend the following de- 
tails :— 


I will here give some idea of the superstitious rites 
prevailing all over India, among all castes. Although 
the law of our blessed Prophet rejects every kind of 
superstition, whether founded upon astrology or Arab 
traditions of the Dark Ages; yet, even Mohamedans 
in general do still follow the errors of the false 
religions. Upon almost all undertakings of import- 
ance they will consult astrolo Marriages, going on 
a journey, the birth of a child, the commencement of 
a building, venesection, and even shaving one’s head, 
are all occasions which require an astrologer to be 
consulted, and lucky days and hours are appointed for 
such acts. Six days in every lunar month are con- 
sidered unlucky ; to find out these, count on the tips 
of the fingers, beginning from the little finger to the 
thumb and repeating the same for the thirty days, and 
the days that come on the tip of the middle finger are 
avoided ; they are as follows, 3rd, 8th, 13th, 18th, 
23rd, and 28th. 

Mohamedans are particular in shunning the per- 
formance of business, or going on a journey, as for- 
bidden by the Prophet himself, during the moon’s 
rotation of about fifty-four hours in the sign Scorpio. 
The rule to find out this time is a very simple one. 
Take the dates of the lunar month, double the same, 
add five, and divide the amount by fives, allotting 
each five to each one of the signs, commencing from 
that which is the mansion of the Sun at that time, and 
the last five must be that sign in which the Moon then 
performs her course. Should there remain any num- 
ber less than five, such a residue is to be multiplied b 
six, and the product is the number of degrees whic 
the planet hath gone over in thatjsign: e.g., this day is 
the fourth day. of the lunar month Jamddu’lawal, 
corresponding with the 20th of April, 1847, the time 
when the sun is in the sign Taurus. Take the number 
of days in the lunar month, four; double the same, 
add five—total, thirteen. 

In the number thirteen there will be two fives, so 
the moon must be in the second sign from Taurus, ie., 
Gemini; and the residue, three, multiplied by six will 
produce the number eighteen, which is the number ot 
—— she hath passed in that sign this day. 

The following table exhibits good and bad luck for 
an undertaking :— 





Daysof the ‘ansigned 
w | thereto. 


Successful for Unsuccessful for 





on new clothes, bleed- 
ing at the arm, and 
shaving the head, 


Cutting or putting 
Saturday... Saturn .../Traffic ...... 


Taking medicines 


Sunday ... Sun aon taba cut. 
on new clothes. 
Monday ...|Moon ....| Building. 
Beginning with a 
Tuesday...|Mars ....|Warfare........- { putldingor marrage. 
bleeding at the arm. 


Study and scien- 
Wednesdy. |Mercury.. {ine undertaking.) { quies. 
Thursday |Jupiter ..| Marriage. 
Friday ...!Venus.. .. Journey. 














The seven planets, viz., Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, have dominion 
assigned to them by astrologers over the seven days of 
the week; and, then, each of the twenty-four hours of 
the day has been allotted to a planet dominant during 
that time. The times of the planets Saturn and Mars 
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are considered unlucky, and those of the remaining 

five planets are thought good, except Thursday. On 

this day, though not an unlucky day, a visit to a sick 

rson, inquiring after his health, or taking medicine, 

is strict Yorbidden. Wednesday, governed by the 

lanet Mercury, is appointed for commencing study ; 
ut to begin with any other business is prohibited. 


We must hasten through the narrative from 
this period to that in which Lutfullah, hav- 
ing acquired a competence, accepts a post of 
secretary in the service of the Nuwab of 
Surat, and accompanies three Princes to 
England, a suppliant for the restoration of 
his absorbed kingdom. A “lucky day” hav- 
ing been fixed upon by the astrologers, 
they sailed from Bombay on the 12th March, 
1844, and here commences the most amusing 
portion of the book. The naiveté of his re- 
marks upon men and things, his intense ad- 
miration and infantine delight, while very 
amusing, shew no ordinaty powers of observa- 
tion—of course he is sea-sick, and he consoles 
himself with slandering the captain, who was 
“drunk !” “ He walked up and down the deck,” 
says Lutfullah, “with a cigar in his mouth, and 
the effect of the forbidden liquor in his 
head.” On reaching Ceylon, they wait a day 
or two for the steamer Bentinck, which is to 
convey them to Suez. She came into port on 
the 5th day, “like a roaring Satan, forcing its 
way through the sea with its four tremendous 
wheels at work, making a dreadful noise and 
sending up its smoke to the sky.” Three hun- 
dred fellow-passengers accompanied them to 
Suez, and, on the authority of close and con- 
tinued observation, Lutfullah pronounces the 
English to be first-rate eaters and drinkers : 
“almost all of them ate and drank four times, 
five times, and even six times aday.” Arrived 
at Alexandria, our consul treated the distin- 
guished party with marked hospitality. Lut- 
fullah records, in measured terms, his grateful 
sense of the kindness, but, introduced to our 
consul’s wife, his admiration is extreme :— 

On entering his hospitable roof we had the pleasure 
of being introduced to Mrs. Larking, a lady consum- 
mate in beauty and noble in mind, which gift and 
quality deserve to be painted and eulogised by a skil- 
fal artist and a vivid-minded poet, and not by a poor 
writer like myself. In short all of us were as comfort - 
able as at home. This beautiful damsel, it appears, 
knew several languages; but she conversed in two, 
é.e., she talked with her husband in French, and with 
us, as well as with her own servants, in pure Arabic. 
fe ret the first time js gt saw 4 heard a —_ 
mou ering pearls o uent in 
scientific = She had — cect me spretinnd _ 

her delicate ideas in a most charming man- 
ner. I confess that, in conversing with her, I con- 
sidered myself having the felicity of confabulating with 


one of the gazelle-eyed nymphs of Paradise. 


En route to England, he is struck with “awe, 
admiration, and amazement, at the incompa- 
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rable fortress of Gibraltar ;” and at length, after 
a pleasant voyage, on the 14th May, they ar- 
rive safe in Southampton Docks. Of course 
they were mobbed upon landing, which dis- 
concerted the medical attendant of the Prince, an 
irascible old gentleman, who cursed and swore 
while the mob shouted “ Hurrah.” 


“ Over-curious white devils,” exclaimed our doctor, 
Badru’d-din, very angrily to me; “they have no 
respect for caste or age: 1 have a great mind to pelt 
stones at them.”—“ Don’t you do so, Hakim Sahib,” 
said Ito the old doctor, “or you will bring evil on 
yourself and the hotel: these people don’t fear any 
one. Itis true, they are over-curious, but, after all, 
they have done you no harm: let, therefore, well 
alone.” 


The next morning they start by rail fur 
London ; Lutfullah does not appear to experi- 
ence any peculiar sensations of surprise at rail- 
way travelling. The gravity of the Mohamedan 
would not be disturbed even by accomplishing 
forty miles in an hour. He calls the carri 
fairy vans, and they glide smoothly “ through 
a beautiful country, green, and watered with 
silvery brooks ”—the first thing which would 
strike the eye of an arid Oriental. At last they 
arrive at the Waterloo station, The drive 
through to Mivart’s is amusingly described :— 


The doors of the carriage then being opened, we 
alighted in a very spacious yard, all paved with black 
stones. 

In a few minutes, two nice carriages, drawn by 
horses of gigantic make and power, being brought 
near, we got up into them, and drove into the far- 
famed city of London. Street after street and square 
after square that we passed through for about three- 
—— of an hour, were all paved, clean and regular, 
thronged with the busy inhabitants of both sexes, 
almost all the females l-looking, and the males 
well-made and active. Palaces of nobles and dukes 
are distinguished by their large porticos and superior 
construction. In one of them I saw two well-dressed 
men with ashes sprinkled over their heads, and there- 
by concluding that some death might have occurred 
in the —y told Mr. Scott, who sat by me, that a 
mournful event might have been the cause of the dust 
on their heads; but the young man — at my 
beard, and said it was the old custom still preserved 
by some of powdering their hair. Upon the whole, 
one might imagine that this vast city, whose popula- 
tion is no less than twenty lakhs of inhabitants, con- 
tained the riches of the whole world. Surrounded by 
such wonders and curiosities, we travelled on to a 
quarter termed Brook-street, and alighted at a mag- 
nificent house, called Mivart’s Hotel. 


Mivart’s proving too expensive for a de- 
throned prince, private lodgings were taken 
near the parks, and here soliloquises Lut- 
fullah :— 


Here we settled after our long voyage from the 
middle of the globe to the end of the world, where the 
sun appears, far to the south, as weak as the moon, 
and the polar star nearly vertical ; where the country 
all over is fertile, and the people ingenious, civil, and 
active; where the language, customs, and manners 
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are entirely different from our own; where, in fine, 
the destiny of our sweet native land lies in the hand 
of some twenty-five great men. It cannot be, I am 
sure, without the will of that one Supreme Being that 
this small island, which seems on the globe like a mole 
on the body of a man, should command the greater 
part of the world, and keep the rest in awe. 

And here we must leave Lutfullah to the 
care of our readers. They will learn from the 
pages of his Diary how he lionized London. 
They will read of the surprise of himself and 
his party at the enormous bridges over the 
Thames, and how astonished they were “ to see 
large masses of cast iron regularly fixed and 
nicely cemented together in these useful fabrics.” 
They will read his impressions of St. Paul's, “ an 
edifice that, in my opinion, has not its equal in 
the world ;” and of the Opera, where “two very 
handsome ladies, very indecently dressed,” 
appeared upon the stage and danced “ very ex- 
pertly,” at which “ violation of decorum” Lut- 
fullah was very much shocked ; for, “ whilst the 
females whirled ‘round in their dancing, their 
short dresses flew up to the forbidden height.” 
Evening parties, too, he attends frequently ; and 
though approving strongly and descanting freely 
upon the advantages to be derived from keep- 
ing women shut up, he takes every opportunity 
to profit by that custom he disapproved of, and 
spent his evenings “ delightfully in the enjoyment 
of good society,” playing chess with, and allowing 


himself to be beaten for the sake of pleasing, that 


nymph of Paradise “and loveliest of English 
beauties,” Lady Jocelyn. Our readers also will 
learn how, in visiting Mrs. Colonel Wood, Lut- 
fullah was enraptured with her daughters, “ ex- 
quisite in beauty and adorned with the accom- 
plishments obtained from high education.” His 
days were passed as pleasantly as his nights. He 
attended Ascot races with his master tosee “what 
horse would win and what horse would lose ;” and 
though the party “ cared little” for the amuse- 
ment, they gained a grand object in going, for 
they were “ blessed with a near sight of our 
gracious Sovereign and her husband the Prince,” 
to whom they made “ profound bows” which 
were “politely returned.” “Itappeared,” observes 
Lutfullah, “that our dresses, our faces, and our 
obeisance, without taking off the turbans, 
attracted the attention of the Royal pair, and 
of the nobility in their cavalcade ; but it was 
all without the vulgar curiosity of common 
people. Those who are crowned with great- 
ness by the grace of the Almighty, their minds 
are also endowed with greatness.” 

Then they visited Westminster Abbey, 
where “the abbot, a very polite young man, of 
great ability and talent,” shewed them all that 
was to be seen, and treated them each “ with 


the best of beverages, a glass of water,” and 
then they went to Windsor and to Richmond, 
and ate whitebait at Greenwich, and visited 
Windsor one day, and went down in the diving- 
bell at the Polytechnic the next, and into the 
Old Bailey the third, and then inspected the 
College of Surgeons, and Woolwich Arsenal, 
and the British Museum, and the Diorama at 
the Regent’s Park, and went to Astley’s one 
evening, and looked at Tom Thumb the next, 
and the day after attended a debate in the 
Lords, where they heard “ the question of the 
sugar duty most ably discussed ;” or went to 
the Asiatic Society, where the speech of a noble 
lord acted “as a narcotic dose upon their 
brains.” But business as well as pleasure 
was to be attended to, and so, first of all, 
they had an interview with the Court of 
Directors at the East India House, the place 
where “ the destiny of my sweet native land lay 
in the hands of twenty-four men ;” and Mr, 
Shakespear, the author of several works upon 
Hindistén{, receives them ; and Lutfullah with 
sly satire says, that he addressed acomplimentary 
speech in Hindfsténf to this gentleman, who, 
“alas! could neither understand me nor utter a 
word in reply.” Then the Directors, after much 
politeness of manner, held a brief conference, 
and told his master that his coming to this 
country “was very imprudent, as he might 
have obtained justice (?) by briefly writing from 
Surat ;” and so off to the President of the Board 
of Control went his Highness with Lutfullah, 
and Lord Ripon received them with the courtesy 
“ natural to the nobility of England,” and said 
every thing that was kind to them ; but “ feeling 
his lordship’s pulse” as to their business, they 
found him “a very stiff and different man alto- 
gether;” and so, at length, after having an 
assurance from the Directors that the business 
should be satisfactorily settled in India (it 
never has been to this day!) they withdrew 
themselves from this City of Enchantments, and 
took their way home to wives and domesticity. 
Lutfullah sums up the character of the English 


thus :— 


I may now sum up the character of the English, by 
saying they are entirely submissive to the law, and 
obedient to the commands of their superiors. Their 
sense of patriotism is than that of any nation 
in the world. Their obedience, trust, and submission 
to the female sex are far beyond the limiit of modera- 
tion. In fact, the freedom granted to womankind in 
this country is great, and the mischief arising from this 
unreasonable toleration is most deplorable. 


Our readers can, we hope, now judge for 
themselves whether Lutfullah will entertain 
them so much as he has amused his critic. 
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are considered unlucky, and those of the remaining 

five planets are thought good, except Thursday. On 

this day, though not an unlucky day, a visit to a sick 

person, yo after his health, or taking medicine, 

is strictly forbidden. Wednesday, governed by the 
lanet Mercury, is appointed for commencing study ; 
ut to begin with any other business is prohibited. 


We must hasten through the narrative from 
this period to that in which Lutfullah, hav- 
ing acquired a competence, accepts a post of 
secretary in the service of the Nuwab of 
Surat, and accompanies three Princes to 
England, a suppliant for the restoration of 
his absorbed kingdom. A “lucky day” hav- 
ing been fixed upon by the astrologers, 
they sailed from Bombay on the 12th March, 
1844, and here commences the most amusing 
portion of the book. The naiveté of his re- 
marks upon men and things, his intense ad- 
miration and infantine delight, while very 
amusing, shew no ordinary powers of observa- 
tion—of course he is sea-sick, and ~he consoles 
himself with slandering the captain, who was 
“drunk |” “ He walked up and down the deck,” 
says Lutfullah, “with a cigar in his mouth, and 
the effect of the forbidden liquor in his 
head.” On reaching Ceylon, they wait a day 
or two for the steamer Bentinck, which is to 
convey them to Suez. She came into port on 
the 5th day, “like a roaring Satan, forcing its 
way through the sea with its four tremendous 
wheels at work, making a dreadful noise and 
sending up its smoke to the sky.” Three hun- 
dred fellow-passengers accompanied them to 
Suez, and, on the authority of close and con- 
tinued observation, Lutfullah pronounces the 
English to be first-rate eaters and drinkers : 
“almost all of them ate and drank four times, 
five times, and even six times a day.” Arrived 
at Alexandria, our consul treated the distin- 
guished party with marked hospitality. Lut- 
fullah records, in measured terms, his grateful 
sense of the kindness, but, introduced to our 
consul’s wife, his admiration is extreme :— 

On entering his hospitable roof we had the pleasure 
of being introduced to Mrs. Larking, a lady consum- 
mate in beauty and noble in mind, which gift and 
quality deserve to be painted and eulogised by a skil- 
fal artist and a vivid-minded poet, and not by a poor 
writer like myself. In short all of us were as comfort - 
able as at home. This beautiful damsel, it appears, 
knew several lan ; but she conversed in two, 
i.e, she talked with her husband in French, and with 
us, as well as with her own servants, in pure Arabic. 
This was the first time thatI saw and heard a fair 
mouth scattering pearls of eloquent phrases in that 
scientific language. She had an excellent accent, and 
expressed her delicate ideas in a most charming man- 
ner. I confess that, in conversing with her, I con- 


sidered myself having the fel confabulating wi 
one of the mnt web aunt! Paradise. my 


En route to England, he is struck with “awe, 
admiration, and amazement, at the incompa- 
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rable fortress of Gibraltar ;” and at length, after 
a pleasant voyage, on the 14th May, they ar- 
rive safe in Southampton Docks. Of course 
they were mobbed upon landing, which dis- 
concerted the medical attendant of the Prince, an 
irascible old gentleman, who cursed and swore 
while the mob shouted “ Hurrah.” 


“ Over-curious white devils,” exclaimed our doctor, 
Badru’d-din, very angrily to me; “they have no 
respect for caste or age: I have a great mind to pelt 
stones at them.”—‘“ Don’t you do so, Hakim Sahib,” 
said Ito the old doctor, “or you will bring evil on 
yourself and the hotel: these people don’t fear any 
one. It is true, they are over-curious, but, after all, 
ay have done you no harm: let, therefore, well 

one.” 


The next morning they start by rail fir 
London ; Lutfullah does not appear to experi- 
ence any peculiar sensations of surprise at rail- 
way travelling. The gravity of the Mohamedan 
would not be disturbed even by accomplishing 
forty miles in an hour. He calls the carriages 
fairy vans, and they glide smoothly “through 
a beautiful country, green, and watered with 
silvery brooks”—the first thing which would 
strike the eye of an arid Oriental. At last they 
arrive at the Waterloo station, The drive 
through to Mivart’s is amusingly described :— 


The doors of the carriage then being opened, we 
alighted in a very spacious yard, all paved with black 
stones, 

In a few minutes, two nice carriages, drawn by 
horses of gigantic make and power, being brought 
near, we got up into them, and drove into the far- 
famed city of London. Street after street and square 
after square that we passed through for about three- 

uarters of an hour, were all paved, clean and regular, 
thronged with the busy inhabitants of both sexes, 
almost all the females l-looking, and the males 
well-made and active. Palaces of nobles and dukes 
are distinguished by their large porticos and superior 
construction, In one of them I saw two well-dressed 
men with ashes sprinkled over their heads, and there- 
by concluding that some death might have occurred 
in the oy told Mr. Scott, who sat by me, that a 
mournful event might have been the cause of the dust 
on their heads; but the young man laughed at my 
beard, and said it was the old custom still preserved 
by some of powdering their hair. Upon the whole, 
one might imagine that this vast city, whose popula- 
tion is no less than twenty lakhs of inhabitants, con- 
tained the riches of the whole world. Surrounded by 
such wonders and curiosities, we travelled on to a 
quarter termed Brook-street, and alighted at a mag- 
nificent house, called Mivart’s Hotel. 


Mivart’s proving too expensive for a de- 
throned prince, private lodgings were taken 
near the parks, and here soliloqnises Lut- 
fullah :— 


Here we settled after our long voyage from the 
middle of the globe to the end of the world, where the 
sun appears, far to the south, as weak as the moon, 
and the polar star nearly vertical ; where the country 
all over is fertile, and the people ingenious, civil, and 
active; where the language, customs, and manners 
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are entirely different from our own; where, in fine, 
the destiny of our sweet native land lies in the hand 
of some twenty-five great men. It cannot be, I am 
sure, without the will of that one Supreme Being that 
this small island, which seems on the globe like a mole 
on the body of a man, should command the greater 
part of the world, and keep the rest in awe. 

And here we must leave Lutfullah to the 
care of our readers. They will learn from the 
pages of his Diary how he lionized London. 
They will read of the surprise of himself and 
his party at the enormous bridges over the 
Thames, and how astonished they were “ to see 
large masses of cast iron regularly fixed and 
nicely cemented together in these useful fabrics.” 
They will read his impressions of St. Paul's, “ an 
edifice that, in my opinion, has not its equal in 
the world ;” and of the Opera, where “two very 
handsome ladies, very indecently dressed,” 
appeared upon the stage and danced “ very ex- 
pertly,” at which “ violation of decorum” Lut- 
fullah was very much shocked ; for, “ whilst the 
females whirled ‘round in their dancing, their 
short dresses flew up to the forbidden height.” 
Evening parties, too, he attends frequently ; and 
though approving strongly and descanting freely 
upon the advantages to be derived from keep- 
ing women shut up, he takes every opportunity 
to profit by that custom he disapproved of, and 
spent his evenings “ delightfully in the enjoyment 
of good society,” playing chess with, and allowing 
himself to be beaten for the sake of pleasing, that 
nymph of Paradise “and loveliest of English 
beauties,” Lady Jocelyn. Our readers also will 
learn how, in visiting Mrs. Colonel Wood, Lut- 
fullah was enraptured with her daughters, “ ex- 
quisite in beauty and adorned with the accom- 
plishments obtained from high education.” His 
days were passed as pleasantly as his nights. He 
attended Ascot races with his master tosee “what 
horse would win and what horse would lose ;” and 
though the party “ cared little” for the amuse- 
ment, they gained a grand object in going, for 
they were “ blessed with a near sight of our 
gracious Sovereign and her husband the Prince,” 
to whom they made “ profound bows” which 
were “ politely returned.” “Itappeared,” observes 
Lutfullah, “ that our dresses, our faces, and our 
obeisance, without taking off the turbans, 
attracted the attention of the Royal pair, and 
of the nobility in their cavalcade ; but it was 
all without the vulgar curiosity of common 
people. Those who are crowned with great- 


ness by the grace of the Almighty, their minds 
are also endowed with greatness.” 

Then they visited Westminster Abbey, 
where “the abbot, a very polite young man, of 
great ability and talent,” shewed them all that 
was to be seen, and treated them each “ with 
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the best of beverages, a glass of water,” and 
then they went to Windsor and to Richmond, 
and ate whitebait at Greenwich, and visited 
Windsor one day, and went down in the diving- 
bell at the Polytechnic the next, and into the 
Old Bailey the third, and then inspected the 
College of Surgeons, and Woolwich Arsenal, 
and the British Museum, and the Diorama at 
the Regent’s Park, and went to Astley’s oie 
evening, and looked at Tom Thumb the next, 
and the day after attended a debate in the 
Lords, where they heard “ the question of the 
sugar duty most ably discussed ;” or went to 
the Asiatic Society, where the speech of a noble 
lord acted “as a narcotic dose upon their 
brains.” But business as well as pleasure 
was to be attended to, and so, first of all, 
they had an interview with the Court of 
Directors at the East India House, the place 
where “ the destiny of my sweet native land lay 
in the hands of twenty-four men ;” and Mr. 
Shakespear, the author of several works upon 
Hindist4n{, receives them ; and Lutfullah with 
sly satire says, that he addressed acomplimentary 
speech in Hindéstanf to this gentleman, who, 
“alas ! could neither understand me nor utter a 
word in reply.” Then the Directors, after much 
politeness of manner, held a brief conference, 
and told his master that his coming to this 
country “was very imprudent, as he might 
have obtained justice (/) by briefly writing from 
Surat ;” and so off to the President of the Board 
of Control went his Highness with Lutfullah, 
and Lord Ripon received them with the courtesy 
“ natural to the nobility of England,” and said 
every thing that was kind to them ; but “feeling 
his lordship’s pulse” as to their business, they 
found him “a very stiff and different man alto- 
gether;” and so, at length, after having an 
assurance from the Directors that the business 
should be satisfactorily settled in India (it 
never has been to this day!) they withdrew 
themselves from this City of Enchantments, and 
took their way home to wives and domesticity. 
Lutfullah sums up the character of the English 
thus :— 


I may now sum up the character of the English, by 
saying they are entirely submissive to the law, and 
obedient to the commands of their superiors. Their 
sense of patriotism is greater than that of any nation 
in the world. Their obedience, trust, and submission 
to the female sex are far beyond the limit of modera- 
tion. In fact, the freedom granted to womankind in 
this country is great, and the mischief arising from this 
unreasonable toleration is most deplorable. 


Our readers can, we hope, now judge for 
themselves whether Lutfullah will entertain 
them so much as he has amused his critic, 
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Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. By Frangots Araco. 


Translated by ApmiRaL 


W. H. Smuyrua, the Rev. Bapen Powe tL, and Ropert Grant, Esq. London: Longmans. 


Mitton has a magnificent passage, well known 
to all his admirers, on the awful crime of book 
murder ; but he only contemplates one species 
of death—that by suppression. The destruction 
of life effected by translation did not come 
within his view: but whoever is desirous of 
seeing how all the fire, all the soul, all the life 
of a dashing book can be thoroughly extinguish- 
ed by a mere change of costume, should read 
this translation of Arago’s @oges. That the 
work should suffer so much by the process, cer- 
tainly gives rise to a suspicion that its excellence 
is more of manner than of matter. And this is 
to some extent true. Arago’s power of expres- 
sion overbalanced his power of thought. He 
had too much of the philosophe des salons in his 
character ; and talked and wrote more about 
science than he performed in science. 

His powers of brag exceed the excess of an 
Irish adventurer ; and, though he does not include 
his autobiography among the @oges, he might 
have done so without doing any violence to the 
meaning of the phrase. Indeed, when we con- 
sider the depreciatory tone in which he speaks 
of many of the subjects of the so-called Biogra- 
phies, it would perhaps have been, on the whole, 
more accurate to have entitled the first memoir 
in the book, the @oge of Frangois Arago, by 
himself; and to have consigned the more 
modest title of biography to the remaining 
narratives. 

Autobiographies belong to the class of books 
written “with a purpose ;” and every body 
knows what falsehood, half-views, and distor- 
tions of truth fill those pages which have been 
put together with such an end in view. The 
most common object of the man who writes 
his own life, is the same as that of the man 
who talks about himself to prove himself a fine 
fellow ; and Mr. Silk Buckingham himself, it 
is clear, never had a higher opinion of his own 
Admirable Crichtonism than the mathematician 
Arago. He reminds one of Juvenal’s Greek : 
augur, scheenobates, medicus, magus, omnia 
novit. He is never tired of telling us how he 
astonished the examiners of the Zeole Poly- 
technique ; how, when oniy seven years of age, 
he wounded a Spanish soldier with a lance ; 
how he suffered hair’s-breadth escapes in Spain 
from drowning, hanging, decapitation, shooting ; 
how he spoke half a dozen languages before 
an unbelieving judge ; how he made the Ma- 
hommedan profession of faith, like Voltaire’s 
Scarmentado ; how, in fact, that there never 
was on this earth such an all-conquering fel- 
low as Frangois Arago: only excelled by the 


celebrated Major Gahagan, and as prompt in 
device and fertile in resource as he. What 
King David said in his haste of all mankind, 
he might have said in his coolest and most 
deliberate mood of the writer of Arago’s 
autobiography. 

The biographies contained in the present 
volume, forming only a portion of the entire 
series, are those of Bailly, William Herschel, 
Laplace, Fourier, Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, 
Thomas Young, and James Watt. They thus 
include the historian of astronomy, the greatest 
astronomical observer, the greatest writer on 
physical astronomy, the greatest writer on the 
mathematical theory of heat, the originator of 
the modern geometry of position, the founders 
of the undulatory theory of light, and the 
creator of the greatest mechanical invention of 
modern times. The better-known sciences 
which are unrepresented, are chemistry, phy- 
siology, and geology. We presume that a 
second volume will contain them. 

Bailly’s life is mainly interesting in the pre- 
sent day, because it republishes the Report 
of the commission on Mesmerism. The object 
of the commissioners was to prove or disprove 
the existence of the universal fluid which, it 
was alleged, produced the effects, curative and 
alterative, attained by the manipulations of 
Mesmer and his followers, This was a difficult 
matter. The fluid was not visible, nor did it 
produce marked effects on inert matter, like 
the fluid of the ordinary magnet ; it was also 
without taste; in short, obvious directly to no 
one of the senses. It was unlike the fluid, or 
rather highly elastic solid, the vibrations of 
which produce the sensations of light and colours, 
in as much as no quantitative verification what- 
ever of its existence was possible. It was what 
Coleridge calls a suffiction, invented to explain 
extraordinary effects; and displaying no other 
proof of its existence beyond its capability of 
explaining them ; and of explaining them, not 
in detail even qualitatively, but with a vague 
and unsatisfactory generality. It resembled 
the photographic hypothesis of ghosts, invented 
by Mr. Newton Crosland: and like that curious 
fiction, and all others proposed by believers 
in spiritualism, table-turning, &c., might be 
formalised shortly thus: If A existed, B would 
exist; but B exists, therefore A exists. There 
being absolutely no other evidence for the 
existence of A. 

The result of their inquiry, carried out with 
praiseworthy patience and an apparent absence 
of prejudice, was inimical to the existence of 
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the animal magnetic fluid. Bailly drew up 
the report. 


Curative effects would have thrown the commission 
into an inextricable dxdalus, because nature alone, 
without any treatment, cures many maladies. In this 
system of observations, they could not have hoped to 
learn the exact part performed by magnetism, until 
after a great number of cures, and after trials often- 
times repeated. 

The commissioners, therefore, had to limit them- 
selves to instantaneous effects of the fluid on the 
animal organism. 

They then submitted themselves to the experiments, 
but using an important precaution. ‘ There is no 
individual,” says Bailly, ‘in the best state of health, 
who, if he closely attended to himself, would not feel 
within him an infinity of movements and variations, 
either of exceedingly slight pain, or of heat, in the 
various parts of his body. . - These variations, 
which are continually taking place, are independent 
of magnetism. . . . The first care required of the 
commissioners was, not to be too attentive to what 
was passing within them. If magnetism is a real and 
powerful cause, we have no need to think about it to 
make it act and manifest itself; it must, so to say, 
force the attention, and make itself perceived by even 
a purposely distracted mind.” 

The commissioners, magnetised by Deslon, felt no 
effect. After the healthy people, some ailing ones 
followed, taken of all ages, and from various classes 
of society. Among these sick people, who amounted 
to fourteen, five felt some effects. On the remaining 
nine, magnetism had no effect whatever. 

Notwithstanding the pompous announcements, mag- 
netism already could no longer be considered as a 
certain indicator of diseases. 

Here the reporter made a capital remark: magne- 
tism appeared to have no effect on incredulous persons 
who had submitted to the trials, nor on children. 
Was it not allowable to think, that the effects obtained 
in the others proceeded from a previous persuasion as 
to the efficacy of the means, and that they might be 
attributed to the influence of imagination? Thence 
arose another system of experiments. It was desirable 
to confirm or to destroy this suspicion; ‘ it became 
therefore requisite to ascertain to what degree imagi- 
nation influences our sensations, and to establish 
whether it could have been in part or entirely the 
cause of the effects attributed to magnetism.” 

There could be nothing neater or more demonstrative 
than this portion of the work of the commissioners. 
They go first to Dr. Jumelin, who, let it be observed, 
obtains the same effects, the same crisis as Deslon and 
Mesmer, by maguetising according to an entirely 
different method, and not restricting himself to any 
distinction of poles; they select persons who seem to 
feel the magnetic action most forcibly, and put their 
imagination at fault by now and then bandaging their 
eyes. 

What happens then ? 

When the patients see, the seat of the sensations is 
exactly the we that is magnetised ; when their eyes 
are bandaged, they locate these same sensations by 
chance, sometimes in parts very far away from those 
to which the magnetiser is directing his attention. 
The patient whose eyes are covered often feels marked 
effects at a time when they are not magnetising him, 
and remains, on the contrary, quite passive while they 
are magnetising him without his being aware of it. 

_ Persons of all classes offer similar anomalies. An 
instructed physician, subjected to these experiments, 
“feels effects whilst nothing is being done, and often 
does not feel effects whilst he is being acted upon. 
On one occasion, thinking that they had been magne- 


tising him for ten minutes, this same doctor fancied 
that he felt a heat in his lambi, which he compared to 
that of a stove,” 

Sensations thus felt, when no magnetising was 
exerted, must evidently have been the effect of imagi- 
nation. 

The commissioners were too strict logicians to con- 
fine themselves with these experiments. They had 
established that imagination in some individuals can 
occasion pain, and heat, even a considerable degree of 
heat, in all parts of the body; but practical female Mes- 
merisers did more ; they agitated certain people to 
that pitch that they fell into convulsions. Could 
the effect of imagination go so far? 

Some new experiments entirely did away with these 
doubts. 

A young man was taken to Franklin’s garden at 
Passy, and when it was announced to him that Deslon, 
who had taken him there, had magnetised a tree, this 
young man ran about the garden, and fell down in 
convulsions, but it was not under the magnetised tree ; 
the crisis seized him while he was embracing another 
tree, very far from the former. 

Deslon selected, in the treatment of poor people, two 
women who had rendered themselves remarkable b 
their sensitiveness around the famous rod, and too 
them to Passy. These women fell into convulsions 
whenever they thought themselves mesmerised, al- 
though they were not. At Lavoisier’s, the celebrated 
experiment of the cup gave analogous results. Some 
plain water engendered convulsions occasionally, when 
magnetised water did not. 

We must really renounce the use of our reason not 
to perceive a proof in this collection of experiments, 
so well arranged, that imagination alone can produce 
all the phenomena observed around the mermeric rod, 
and that mesmeric proceedings, cleared from the delu- 
sions of imagination, are absolutely without effect. 
The commissioners, however, recommence the exami- 
nation on these last grounds, multiply the trials, adopt 
all possible precautions, and give to their conclusions 
the evidence of mathematical demonstrations. They 
establish, finally and experimentally, that the action 
of the imagination can both occasion the crisis to 
cease, and can engender their occurrence. 

Foreseeing that people with an inert or idle mind, 
would be astonished at the important part assigned to 
the imagination by the commissioners’ experiments in 
the production of mesmeric phenomena, Bailly in- 
stanced: sudden affection disturbing the digestive 
organs; grief giving the jaundice; the fear of fire 
restoring the use of their legs to paralytic patients ; 
earnest attention stopping dhe bisssugh ; fright blanch- 
ing people’s hair in an instant, &c. 

The touching or stroking practised in mesmeric 
treatments, as auxiliaries of magnetism properly so 
called, required no direct experiments, since the prin- 
cipal agent, since magnetism itself, had disappeared. 
Bailly, therefore, confined himself, in this respect, to 
anatomical and physiological considerations, remark- 
able for their clearness and precision. We read also, 
with a lively interest, in his report, some ingenious 
reflections on the effects of imitation in those assem- 
blages of magnetised people. Bailly compares them 
to those of theatrical representations. He says: 
* Observe how much stronger the impressions are when 
there are a great many spectators, and especially in 
places where there is the liberty of applauding. is 
sign of particular emotions produces a general emotion, 
participated in by vei ag A according to their re- 
spective susceptibility. ‘This is also observed in armies 


on the day of battle, when the enthusiasm of courage, 
as well as panic terrors, propagate themselves with so 
much rapidity. The sound of the drum and of mili- 
& noise of the cannon, of hes musketry, 
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the cries, the disorder, stagger the organs, impart the 
same movement to men’s minds, and raise their ima- 
ginations to a similar degree. In this unity of intoxi- 
cation, an impression once manifested becomes uni- 
versal; it encourages men to charge, or determines 
men to fly.” Some very curious examples of imitation 
close this portion of Bailly’s report. 

The commissioners finally examined whether these 
convulsions, occasioned by the imagination or by 
magnetism, could be useful in curing or easing the 
suffering persons. The reporter said: ‘“ Undoubtedly, 
the imagination of sick people often influences the 
cure of their maladies very much .... There are 
cases in which every thing must first be disordered, 
to enable us to restore order... . but the shock 
must be unique . .. . . whereas in the public treat- 
ment by magnetism ..... . . the habit of the crises 
cannot but be injurious.” 

This thought related to the most delicate considera- 
tions. It was developed in a report addressed to the 
king personally. This report was to have remained 
secret, but it was published some years since. It 
should not be regretted: the maghetic treatment, 
regarded in a certain point of view, pleased sick people 
much ; they are now aware of all its dangers. 

In conclusion, Bailly’s report completely upsets an 
accredited error. This was an important service, nor 
was it the only one. In searching for the imaginary 
cause of animal magnetism, they ascertained the real 
power that man can exert over man, without the im- 
mediate and demonstrable intervention of any physical 
agent; they established that “the most simple actions 
and signs sometimes produce most powerful effects ; 
that man’s action on the imagination may be reduced 
to an art... . at least in regard to persons who have 
faith.” This work finally showed how our faculties 
should be patenatally studied; in what way 
psychology may one day come to be placed among 
the exact sciences. 


Whether or no the modern disciples of Mes- 
mer have accumulated a number of new facts 
sufficient to overturn Bailly’s refutation, we 
are not learned enough in Mesmeric literature 
to pronounce. Perhaps the next number of the 
Zoist will kindly throw some light on this point. 
Be this as it may, Arago himself is careful to 
guard against any application of this famous 
report to modern somnambulism, as the follow- 
ing passage will shew :— 


Bailly’s report destroyed root and branch the ideas, 
the systems, the practices of Mesmer and of his adepts. 
Let us add sincerely that we have no right to appeal 
to him in regard tomodernsomnambulism. The greater 
portion of the phenomena now grouped around that 
name were neither known nor announced in 1783. A 
magnetizer certainly says the most improbable thing 
in the world, when he affirms that a given individual 
in the state of somnambulism can see every thing in 
the most profound darkness, that he can read through 
a wall, and even without the help of his eyes. But 
the improbability of these announcements does not 
result from the celebrated report, for Bailly does not 
mention such marvels, neither in praise nor dispraise ; 
he does not say one word about them. The physicist, 
the doctor, the merely curious man who gives himself 
up to experiments in somnambulism, who thinks he 
must examine whether, in certain states of nervous 
excitement, some individuals are really endowed with 
extraordinary faculties; with the faculty, for example, 
of reading with their stomach, or with their heel; 
people who wish to know exactly up to what point 


the phenomena so boldly asserted by the magnetizers 
of our epoch may be within the domain of rogues and 
sharks; all such people, we say, do not at all deny the 
authority of the subject in question, nor do they put 
themselves really in opposition to the Lavoisiers, the 
Franklins, or the Baillys; they dive into an entirely 
new world, of which those illustrious learned men did 
not even suspect the existence. 

I cannot approve of the mystery adopted by some 
grave learned men, who, in the present day, attend ex- 
periments on somnambulism. Doubt is a proof of 
diffidence, and has rarely been inimical to the progress 
of science. We could not say the same of incredulity. 
He who, except in pure mathematics, pronounces the 
word impossibie, is deficient in prudence. Reserve is 
especially requisite when we treat of animal organiza- 
tion. 

Our senses, notwithstanding twenty-four centuries of 
study, observations, and researches, are far from being 
an exhausted subject. Take, forexample, theear. A 
celebrated natural philosopher, Wollaston, occupied 
himself with it; and immediately we learn, that with 
an equal sensibility as regards the low notes a certain 
individual can hear the highest tones, whilst another 
cannot hear them at all; and it becomes proved that 
certain men, with perfectly sound organs, never heard 
the cricket in the chimney corner, yet did not doubt 
but that bats occasionally utter a piercing ery; and 
attention being once awakened to these singular results, 
observers have found the most extraordinary differ- 
ences of sensibility between their right ear and their 
left ear, &e. 

Our vision offers phenomena not less curious, and 
an infinitely vaster field of research. Experience has 
proved, for example, that some people are absolutely 
blind to certain colours, as red, and enjoy perfect 
vision relatively to yellow, to green, and to blue. If 
the Newtonian theory of emission be true, we must 
irrevocably admit that a ray ceases to be light as soon 
as we diminish its velocity by one ten-thousandth part. 
Thence flow those natura] conjectures, which are well 
worthy of experimental examination: all men do not 
see by the same rays; decided differences may exist 
in this respect in the same individual during various 
nervous states; it is possible that the calorific rays, 
the dark rays of one person, may be the luminous rays 
of another person, and reciprocally ; the calorific rays 
traverse some substances freely, which are therefore 
called diathermal, these substances, thus far, had been 
called opaque, because they transmit no ray commonly 
called luminous ; now the words opaque and diather- 
mal have no absolute meaning. The diathermals 
allow those rays to pass through which constitute the 
light of one man; and they stop those which consti- 
tute the light of another man. Perhaps in this wa 
the key of many phenomena might be found, that till 
now have remained without any plausible explana- 
tion. 

Nothing, in the marvels of somnambulism, raised 
more doubts than an oft-repeated assertion, relative 
to the power which certain persons are said to possess 
in a state of crisis, of deciphering a letter at a distance 
with the foot, the nape oF the neck, or the stomach. 
The word impossible in this instance seemed quite legi- 
timate. Still, Ido not doubt but some rigid minds 
would withhold it after having reflected on the inge- 
nious experiments by which Moser produces, also at a 
distance, very distinct images of all sorts of objects, 
on all sorts of bodies, and in the most complete dark- 
ness. 

When we call to mind in what immense proportion 
electric or magnetic actions increase by motion, we 
shall be less inclined to deride the rapid actions of 
magnetizers, 

In here recording these developed reflections, I 
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wished to show that somnambulism must not be re- 
jected a priori, especially by those who have kept well 
up with the recent progress of the physical sciences. 
I have indicated some facts, some resemblances, by 
which magnetizers might defend themselves against 
those who would think it superfluous to attempt new 
experiments, or even to see them performed. For my 
part, I hesitate not to acknowledge it, although, not- 
withstanding the possibilities that I have pointed out, 
Ido not admit the reality of the readings, neither 
through a wall, nor through any other opaque body, 
nor by the mere intromission of the elbow, or the 
occiput—still I should not fulfil the duties of an 
academician if I refused to attend the meetings where 
such phenomena were promised me, provided they 
granted me sufficient influence as regards the proofs, 
for me to feel assured that I was not become the victim 
of mere jugglery. 


Passing over Herschel we come to Laplace, 
the greatest developer of Newton’s law of 
gravitation. Independently of his skill as a 
manipulator of that wondrous instrument 
of quantitative deduction, the modern analyti- 
cal method, he possessed an uncommon power 
of seizing on remote points of resemblance, and 
penetrating in to hidden causes. His great dis- 
coveries of the accleration of the moon’s mean 
motion, of the cause of the long inequality of 
Jupiter and Saturn, of the stability of the mean 
distances and eccentricities of the planetary 
orbits, display, especially the two first, the 
highest powers of his mind. In a lesser de- 
gree, the determination of the sun’s parallax, 
and of the earth’s ellipticity by observation of 
the moon’s perturbations, and of the invari- 
ability of the earth’s axis of rotation, are ex- 
amples of the same extraordinary faculties, 

The moral character of Laplace was not 
even of medium excellence ; not that he was 
the victim of the grosser offences against social 
order; but he was lamentably wanting in 
moral courage : and, as a consequence, envious 
of, and unjust towards his contemporaries, and 
unwilling to acknowledge his obligations to his 
predecessors. In his great work, the Mécanique 
Celeste, he never alludes to the original author 
of any method which he is employing, and 
frequently even leads an incautious reader to 
believe him the creator of an idea which he 
has only improved and extended. His un- 
grateful conduct to his patron, Napoleon, is 
well known : but it is only of a piece with the 
remainder of his social character. Arago gives 
& curious specimen of his disingenuousness in 
the election of Fourier. 


M. de Laplace, at the moment of voting, took two 
plain pieces of paper; his neighbour was guilty of the 
indiscretion of looking, and saw distinctly that the il- 
lastrious geometer wrote the name of Fourier on both 
of them. After quietly folding them up, M. de Laplace 
put the papers into his hat, shook it, and said to this 
same curious neighbour; “You see, I have written 
two papers; I am going to tear up one, Ll shall put the 
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other into the urn; I shall thus be myself ignorant for 
which of the two candidates I have voted.” 

All went on as the celebrated academician had said; 
only that every one knew with certainty that his vote 
had been for Fourier; and “ the calculation of proba- 
bilities” was in no way necessary for arriving at this 


result. 


His jealousy of Lagrange was excessive, as 
the following anecdote will shew :— 


Some days afterwards, a second incident affected me 
still more vividly. M. de Laplace’s son was preparing 
for the examinations of the Polytechnic School. He 
came sometimes to see me at the Observatory. In one 
of his visits I explained to him the method of con- 
tinued fractions, by help of which Lagrange obtains 
the roots of numerical equations. The young man 
spoke of it to his father with admiration. I shall never 
forget the rage which followed the words of Emile de 
Laplace, and the severity of the reproaches which 
were addressed to me, for having patronised a mode 
of proceeding which may be very long in theory, but 
which evidently can in no way be found fault with on 
the score of its elegance and precision. Never had a 
jealous prejudice shown itself more openly, or under a 
more bitter form. “Ah!” said I to myself, “how 
true was the inspiration of the ancients when they 
attributed weaknesses to him who nevertheless made 


Olympus tremble by a frown!” 


It is consoling to ordinary mortals, innocent 
of double integrals, and to whom partial dif- 
ferential equations are as if they were not, to 
reflect that the greatest philosophers are some- 
times as jealous of a rival as a small butcher in 
a country-town : and that the lofty idea of ex- 
tending the limits of human knowledge less 
frequently stimulates their discoveries than the 
desire to outwrite a colleague, or to excite the 
envy of an opponent. 

The lives of Carnot, Fresnel, Mallus, Young, 
and Watt, follow those which we have noticed, 
and are full of interesting matter. Carnot 
especially abounds in details of his military 
and political career, which will interest every 
reader. Like all great men who, in after life, 
have become celebrated for their pursuit of 
science or art, anecdotes are preserved, shewing 
the tendency of his tastes asa child. Carnot 
was one of the greatest military engineers of 
modern times. When he was only ten years 
of age his mother took him to the theatre. A 
battle-piece was represented that night, in 
which the evolutions of troops succeeded one 
another without intermission. 


The young scholar followed with sustained attention 
the series of events which were developed before him ; 
but, all on a sudden, he gets up, he is agitated, and, 
in spite of the endeavours of his mother, calls out in 
terms hardly polite to an actor who had just come on 
the stage. This person was the acting general of the 
troops on whose side the young Carnot was interested ; 
by his cries, the child was warning the unskilful chief 
that the artillery was badly placed ; that the gunners, 
being without cover, must necessarily be killed by the 
first fire of musketry from the ramparts of the fortress 
which they were about to attack; that, on the other 
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hand, by establishing the battery behind a rock, which 
he pointed out, both by word of mouth and by gesture, 
the men would be much lessexposed. The astonished 
actors did not know what to do; Madame Carnot was 
distressed at the disturbance which her son was occa- 
sioning ; the audience burst out laughing; every one 
was puzzled as to the cause of such an unusual criti- 
cism ; and the supposed frolic was nothing else than 
the revelation of a superior military talent, the first 
symptom of that powerful genius which, despising 
beaten tracks, created a few years later new tactics, 
and proposed to replace the scientifically and inge- 
niously combined fortifications of Vauban, by an alto- 
gether different system. 


His early career in the army—his adhesion 
to the national party when the great Revolution 
commenced—his horror at the excesses which 
followed—the jealousy with which Robespierre 

ed him—and the dangers he escaped from 
the Committee of Public Safety, are all briefly 
indicated in Arago’s éloge. Carnot’s usefulness 
to the republicans, more than his genius, saved 
him. They could not have replaced the loss of 
his head, and this Robespierre knew ; but he 
hated him nevertheless, “Iam in despair,” said 
he, on one occasion, “at not comprehending 
any thing of the intersection of the lines and 
of tints that I see on those maps. Oh! if I 
had studied the military art in my youth, I 
should not now be obliged, whenever our armies 
are treated of, to submit to the supremacy of 
that odious Carnot.” 

This animosity originated in Carnot’s disap- 
proval of the coup-detat which destroyed the 
Gironde ; but in spite of it Carnot obtained the 
supreme direction of military affairs in 1793, a 
period when France was quivering upon the 
edge of destruction. The sea-coast was block- 
aded by the British fleet, and the principal 
towns were in our hands; 40,000 Vendeans 
were conquering in the South; 20,000 Pied- 
montese were crossing the Alps ; and 100,000 
Germans, under the Duke of Brunswick, were 
on the banks of the Rhine. Then it was that 
the administrative genius of Carnot beamed 
upon the broken and confused mass of French- 
men struggling upon the frontiers, and in six 
months educed order out of chaos. Invested 
with the tremendous powers of the requisition, 
he raised, organized, instructed, and sent forth 
fourteen armies to defend the soil and support 
the honour of France. It was the work of a 
Titan ; but genius glories in opposition, and 
triumphs over obstacles. And not only armies 
did he raise and organize, but he created a 
staff of generals who, in later times, under 
Napoleon, carried the arms of France into every 
capital of Continental Europe. Carnot well 
remembered the Athenian maxim, that “an 
army of deer commanded by a lion, were worth 
more than an army of lions commanded by a 
deer.” His penetrating eye sought in the most 


obscure ranks for talent united with courage. 
A corporal of infantry sent him a memoir 
upon the means of penetrating into Belgium. 
Carnot read, and remarked “ This is a corporal 
who should make his way.” In the space of a 
few months Corporal Hoche, under Carnot’s eye, 
became ensign, captain, colonel, brigadier- 
general, and general-in-chief. It was a glorious 
privilege for original genius to have such a 
head of the army as Carnot, for in those days 
every soldier carried the baton of a field-mar- 
shal in his knapsack. But the labour of Carnot 
did not cease with the organization of armies, 
and the selection of generals of genius and 
courage. He formed the plans of those im- 
mortal campaigns, both in Italy and Ger- 
many, which made the fame of Hoche, Jourdan, 
and Moreau, and of one greater still—of the 
First Napoleon. He too it was, and not Barras, 
who first selected Bonaparte for the command 
of the army of Italy. “I foresee,” observes 
Arago, ““ the incredulity I should meet with if 
I were to venture upon extending the limits of 
the influence that Carnot exercised over the 
Italian campaigns.” 

And yet, should I not have found, even in the small 
number of official documents already known to the 
public, under date of the 10th Floréal, year IV., for 
example, a despatch from the head-quarters of Ché- 
rasco, in which Bonaparte writes to Carnot :—* The 
armistice concluded between the King of Sardinia and 
ourselves, enables me to communicate through Turin, 
that is to say, to spare half the journey; J could there- 
Sore quickly receive YOUR ORDERS AND LEARN YOUR IN- 
TENTIONS, AS TO THE DIRECTION TO BE GIVEN TO THE 
army.” A letter to the Minister of Finance, of the 
2nd Prairial, year IV., dated from head-quarters at 
Milan, would afford the following sentence :—“ The 
Executive Directory, who named me to the command 
of this army, HAS ARRANGED A PLAN OF OFFENSIVE 
WARFARE which requires prompt measures and extra- 
ordinary resources.” 

The 2nd of Prairial, year IV. (May 21. 1796), Car- 
not wrote thus to the young general :—“ Attack Beau- 
lieu before reinforcements can reach him; do not ne- 
glect any thing to prevent this junction ; you must not 
weaken yourself before him, and above all, do not, by 
disastrously dividing your force, give him the means 
of beating us in detail, and retaking the ground he has 
lost. After the defeat of Beaulieu, you will make the 
expedition to Leghorn. .... The intention of the 
Directory is, that the army shall not pass beyond the 
Tyrol, until after the expedition to the south of Italy.” 

Doubtless, these general orders are not the campaign 
of Italy. Ne human intelligence could foresee either 
the route that General Beaulieu would follow after his 
separation from the Piedmontese army, nor the 
manceuvres of Wurmser, nor the long resistance made 
at Mantua by that old general, nor the marches 
of Alvinzi, nor many glorious incidents which I abstain 
from recalling; without doubt it required all the hardi- 
hood and genius of Bonaparte, and the co-operation 
of such officers as Massena, Augereau, Lannes, Murat, 
Rampon, to annihilate in a few months three large 
Austrian armies. Finally, all that I have wished 
to say is, that it would be unjust to entirely omit 
the name of Carnot in reciting those immortal cam- 
paigns. 
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For the German campaigns, greater credit 
may certainly be claimed for Carnot. Take the 
famous campaign of 1794. 


He wrote with his own hand to the generals; he 
gave them detailed orders, wherein all the eventuali- 
ties were minutely foreseen; his plans, the one that he 
addressed to Pichegru for instance, on the 21 Ventose, 
year IL, seemed the result of real divination. Facts 
occurred so entirely justifying the forethought of our 
colleague, that to write an account of the memorable 
campaign of 1794, there would be scarcely a few 
proper names of villages to be altered in the instruc- 
tions that he addressed to the commander-in-chief. 
The places where attacks were to be made, those 
where they were to limit themselves to demonstrations, 


to skirmishes ; the strength of each garrison, of each + 


post, all is indicated, all is regulated with admirable 
precision. It was by orders from Carnot that Hoche 
one day disappeared from before the Prussian army, 
traversed the Vosges, and, uniting himself to the army 
of the Rhine, went to strike a decisive blow on 
Wurmeer, which occasioned the deliverance of Alsace. 

In 1793, while the enemy was expecting, according 
to the classic principles of strategy, to see our troops 
advance from the Moselle to the Rhine; whilst he was 
accumulating formidable means of resistance on the 
latter river, Carnot, without troubling himself about 
old theories, detached unawares 40,000 men from the 
army of the Moselle, and sent them to the Meuse by 
forced marches, Such was the celebrated manceuvre 
which decided the success of the campaign of 1793, 
during which the Austrian and Dutch generals had 
the double chagrin of being constantly beaten, and 
this against all rules. Yes, Gentlemen, the national 
tribune was but just, on the day when it echoed these 
noble words, which have now become historical: 
“ Carnot has organized victory.” 


Here is Carnot on the field of battle :— 


It might be said of the French armies, as of certain 
painters, that they have had various styles. On the 
day of battle, it is true, the imperial armies and the 
republican armies precipitated themselves on the enemy 
with the same intrepidity ; with this exception all else 
was different. The imperial soldier saw his country 
only in the army; it was for the honour, for the glory 
of the army, that he shed his blood at Wagram, at 
Sommo-Sierra, at the Moscowa. The republican 
soldier fought for his country: the national indepen- 
dence was the thought that, above all others, animated 
him in the combat; as to recompenses, he did not even 
dream of them. 

Follow those same soldiers into private life, and you 
will see this dissimilitude continue. The imperialist 
remains a soldier both in his sentiments and in his 
manners ; the republican, confounded in the mass of 
the population, becomes soon undistinguishable from 
an artisan, from a labourer, who had never quitted his 
workshop or his plough. 

It is these shades, cleverly seized, artistically repro- 
duced, that from the first day struck the public with 
such a lively admiration for the productions of David. 
Une day, an officer of the Empire, known for his 
brilliant valour, said to me in the library of the Insti- 
tute: “I cannot reconcile myself to seeing General 
Carnot in a man drest in short breeches and blue stock- 
ings.” I took the opposite view; upon which he added, 
“Well, be it so! blue stockings may suit a general 
who was never baptized by fire!” Yesterday, also, 
with less roughness it is true, in word, one of our 
co-academicians reproduced in my presence the same 
thought, I shall then fulfil a duty by proving that, 


when occasion required, the man in blue stockings 
knew well how to risk his life. 

The Prince of Cobourg, at the head of sixty 
thousand men, occupied all the outlets of the forest of 
Mormale, and blockaded Maubeuge, This town once 
taken, the Austrians would have met with no more 
serious obstacles to their reaching Paris. Carnot 
perceives the danger ; he persuades his colleagues in 
the Committee of Public Safety that our army, not- 
withstanding its numerical inferiority, can give battle; 
that it must attack the enemy in its apparently im- 
pregnable position. It was one of hese critical 
moments that decide the fate, the existence of nations, 
General Jourdan hesitates under such a terrible respon- 
sibility. Carnot goes to the army; in a few hours all 
is arranged, all is agreed upon; the troops open out, 
they fall upon their enemies; but the latter are so 
numerous, they occupy so well chosen a position, 
they have dug so many entrenchments, they have 
furnished them so formidably with artillery, that suc- 
cess is uncertain. At the close of the day, our right 
wing had gained some ground; but the left wing had 
perhaps lost more. It had moreover left some guns 
in possession of the Austrians. Let us strengthen 
the left wing, exclaimed the old tacticians. No, no, 
replied Carnot ; what signifies by which wing we 
triumph. It was necessary, with good-will or ill-will, 
to yield to the authority of the people’s representative ! 
The night is employed in breaking up the wing already 
compromised; its principal troops are marched to 
the right, and when the sun rose, it was in some 
measure a new army that Cobourg found opposed to 
him. The battle recommenced with fresh fury. Shut 
up in their redoubts, protected by woods, by palisades, 
by quickset hedges, the Austrians resist valiantly ; 
one of our attacking columns is repulsed, and begins 
to disperse! Oh! who could describe the cruel anguish 
that Carnot experienced. Doubtless his imagination 
already represents to him the enemy penetrating 
into the capital, defiling along the boulevards, and 
abandoning themselves to those acts of Vandalism, 
with which in so many proclamations, in so many 
insolent manifestoes, we had been threatened! These 
distracting thoughts, however, do not abate his cou- 
rage: Carnot rallies his soldiers, re-forms them on a 
plot of ground; solemnly, before the whole army, de- 
grades the general who, in arm positive orders, 
had allowed himself to be defeated ; seizes the musket 
of a grenadier, and marchies at the head of the column, 
in the civil costume of the representative of the na- 
tion. Nothing could now withstand the impetuosity 
of our troops ; the charges of the Austrian cavalry 
are repelled with the bayonet; all who enter into the 
excavated roads around Wattignies are sure to meet 
with death. Carnot finally penetrated into the village, 
the very key of the position of the enemy’s army, 
over heaps of dead bodies, and from that moment the 
siege of Maubeuge was at an end. 

It will be asked, no doubt, where Carnot had gaine. 
this firmness, this vigour, the military coup d’qil, that 
knowledge of troops? Seek not for the source but in 
his ardent patriotism. It was at Wattignies that for 
the first time he heard the musketry and cannon of 
the enemy. But I am mistaken, Gentlemen; it is 
the second, and not the first time; the first time, 
Carnot, marching as at Wattignies, musket in hand, 
at the head of a new levy of soldiers, carried the town 
of Furnez by assault, then occupied by the English. 

The battle of Wattignies, considered as to its re- 
sults, will always occupy one of the foremost places in 
the annals of the French Revolution. I should pro- 
bably be less positive on the difficulties of that day, 
compared with so many others, if I could not support 
myself by the opinion of the Prince of Cobourg him- 
self. When he saw the French battalions begin to 
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break, that general could not find terms too strong to 
express, in presence of his staff, the confidence that he 
felt in the number and ardour of his troops, and in the 
obstacles of all sorts, both natural and artificial, that 
the uneven ground occupied by the Austrians pre- 
sented to the assailants. He exclaimed: “ The 
Republicaus are excellent soldiers; but if they dis- 
lodge me from this position, I will consent to become 
a Republican myself.” Certainly nothing more de- 
cided or more energetic could issue from the mouth 
of Cobourg. For my part, I could not conceive a 
more glorious bulletin of the battle of Wattignies! 


In seventeen months, from 1793 during the 
memorable year of 1794, the armies of the 
Republic, under the direction of Carnot, had 
won twenty-seven victories, eight of which 
were pitched battles; 320 combats of minor 
importance ; 80,000 enemies killed; 91,000 
prisoners ; 116 fortresses or strong towns taken, 
36 of which had required to be besieged or 
blockaded ; 330 forts or redoubts taken ; 3,800 
guns of various sizes ; 70,000 muskets ; 1,900 
milliers (tons) of gunpowder; 90 flags. Of 
course, for these services the gratitude of the 
nation was evinced by an order for Carnot’s 
arrest and execution. He escaped to Geneva. 
On arriving in that city he took lodgings in 
the house of a laundryman named Jacob. 
Imprudently going out in daylight, he was 
recognised by some French spies, and represen- 
tations were immediately made to the Genevese 
Republic demanding his arrest. 


The magistrate into whose hands this diplomatic 
affair fell, was fortunately a man of feeling, and con- 
scientious withal, and = felt what a great blemish 
would be inflicted on his country thereby. This ma- 
gistrate was named M. Didier. On such an occasion, 
Gentlemen, it would be a crime not to cite a name 
known also in literature, thus connected with a humane 
action. M. Didier wrote to Carnot; he warned him 
of his danger, entreated him to quit the house imme- 
diately, and directed him to a spot on the lake where 
a boatman would await him, to take him over to Nyon. 
It was already very late; the constables of the Dirce- 
tory were watching their prey. Our colleague govs 
direct to his host, and, without any preamble, asks 
pardon for having introduced himself into his house 
under a false name. “Iam proscribed, I am Carnot, 
they are going to arrest me; my fate is in your hands: 
will you save me?” said he. The honest laundryman 
replied, “‘ Without any doubt.” Immediately he muffled 
up Carnot with a blouse, with a cotton cap, with a 
dossier; he lays on his head a large loose bundle of 
dirty linen, which hung down to the shoulders of the 
pretended Jacob, and hid his figure. By favour of 
such a disguise, the man who a short time before by 
writing a few lines could scatter or arrest in their 
march armies commanded by a Marceau, a Hoche, a 
Moreau, a Bonaparte; to shed hope or fear at Naples, 
at Rome, at Vienna; now—melancholy vicissitude of 
things here below—having borrowed the trappings of 
a laundryman’s labourer, reaches in safety the litle 
boat, in which he is to escape from being sent a pri- 
soner back to France. Iu the boat, a new and strange 
emotion awaited Carnot. In the boatman appointed 
by M. Didier he recognises that same Pichegru, whose 
culpable intrigues had perhaps rendered the 18th 
Fructidor inevitable. Daring all the time occupied in 


crossing the lake, not a single word was exchanged 
between the two proscribed men. Indeed, the time, 
the place, the circumstances were not suitable for 
political debates, for recriminations! Carnot, more- 
over, had soon to congratulate himself on his reserve : 
on reading the French journals at Nyon, he learnt that 
he had been deceived by a fortuitous resemblance ; 
that his travelling companion, far from being a 
general, had never manceuvred any thing more than 
his frail boat, and that Pichegru, being arrested by 
Augereau, was expecting to be taken back to one of the 
prisons in Paris. Carnot was still at Nyon when 
Bonaparte, returning from Italy, passed through that 
little town on his way to Rastadt. Like all the other 
inhabitants, he illuminated his windows to do homage 
to the general. 

If the plan that I have proposed to myself were to 
allow me at present to speak of Carnot's rare and 
sincere modesty, I hope his little illumination at Nyon 
would not be opposed to me. When he placed two 
candles in his window, in honour of victories to which 
he had contributed by his orders, or at least by his 
counsels, Carnot proscribed, Carnot labouring under 
the menace of a forced journey back to Paris, and 
then of exife in the deserts of Guyana, must certainly 
have been agitated by far different sentiments; nor 
can we presume that pride showed itself in any of 
thein. 


For two years Carnot wandered over Europe 
an exile, Bonaparte, on his seizure of power, 
instantly recalled him, aud made him minister of 
war. Carnot held the portfolio for a short 
time ; for, divining Napoleon's motives after 
Marengo, he resigned his post, and after a vain 
but strenuous opposition to the subversion of 
the Republic, the honest old republican retired 
from political or military life, to employ his 
leisure in the composition of his “ Geometry of 
Position,” and his “ Co-relation of Figures,” and 
his world-famous treatise on the “ Defence ot 
Fortresses,” written at the expressed wish of 
the Emperor Napoleon. In 1813, the reverses 
of Napoleon drew from the old republican, now 
past his sixtieth year, an offer of services. 
Arago thus relates the incident :— 


Carnot was not rich enough to subscribe to the 
newspapers. Every day at the same hour, we see him 
come to the Library of the Institute, approach the 
fire, and read with visible anxiety the news of the 
progress of our enemies. Onthe 24th of January, 1814, 
the interest he felt appeared greater than ever; he 
asked for some paper, and as fast as the pen could 
trace, wrote the following letter, which you will no 
doubt like to hear read :— 

“Sme,—As long as success crowned your enter- 
prises, I abstained from offering to Your Majesty 
services which I did not think were agreeable to you; 
now, that ill-fortune puts your constancy to a severe 
proof, I no longer hesitate to offer you the small means 
that remain to me. It is little, certainly, to offer a 
sexagenary arm; but I have thought that the example 
of a soldier whose patriotic sentiments are known, 
might rally to your Eagles many men who are unde- 
cided what line to adopt, and who may allow them- 
selves to be persuaded, that in abandoning them, 
they were serving their country. 

** There is still time for you, Sire, to conquer & 
glorious peace, and to have the love of the great pe p¢@ 
restored to you—I am, &c.” 
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Napoleon instantly appointed him to the 
command of Antwerp, and how gloriously he 
defended that city against the allies is matter 
of history. In 1815 he held office during 
the Hundred Days, and Napoleon after Water- 
loo parted from him with these words, “ Carnot, 
I have known you too late”—a touching 
tribute to the worth and honesty of the man. 
Proscribed by the Bourbons upon their restora- 
tion, Carnot once more left France, and died at 
Madgebourg in 1823, in his seventieth year. 
He was the first of the few true patriots the 
great Revolution produced. 

Arago in his concluding pages, in a personal 
sketch of Carnot, describes him as of tall stature, 
of manly and regular- features, a wide and calin 
forehead, lively and penetrating blue eyes, a 
polite demeanour, but circumspect aud cold. 

He gives some agreeable anecdotes of his 
purity. 


The man who, in an all-powerful position, had never 
thought of making himself the equal of those whose 
vast operations he was directing, also disdained the 
gifts of fortune. When he returned to private life, his 
small patrimony was scarcely intact. How is it, with 
the most simple tastes, with a strong antipathy for 
pageantry and show, that Carnot even unintentionally 
does not reach, if not riches, at least the easy circum- 
stances of those men who, like him, have long held 
brilliant employments? Some facts will serve as an- 
swers. 

After the 18th Brumaire, at the moment when Car- 
not became Minister of War, the pay of the troops, 
and, what must occasion still more surprise, the pay 
of the clerks, was fifteen months in arrear. A few 
weeks elapsed and all was paid up; all, except the 
salary of the Minister himself ! 

Pins, was the name given to a sort of gratuity des- 
tined in appearance for the wife of any one with whom 
a farmer, a merchant, or a commissary had concluded 
2 contract, whether public or private Although pins 
did not appear in the written conditions, the contract- 
ing parties did not therefore regard them as less obli- 
gatory; habit, that second nature, had at last come to 
acknowledge them as legal; the most sensitive con- 
sciences satisfied themselves by not fixing their amount, 

A horse-dealer, whose offer Carnot had approved, 
was going, according to custom, to bring him a con- 
siderable sum under the name of pins; it was, I be- 
lieve, 50,000 francs. The Minister, at first, does not 
understand. At the Committee of Public Safety, where 
he had served his apprenticeship, the purveyors took 
good care not to speak of pins. All is explained at 
last, and Carnot, far from being angry, receives with 
a laugh the notes that are presented to him ; he re- 
ceives them with one hand, and gives them back with 
the other, as a first instalment of the price of the horses 
that the dealer had agreed to furnish for our cavalry, 
and demands an immediate receipt. 


It was he who originated the idea of con- 
necting the glory of a great soldier with the 
regiment he personally commanded ; we allude 
to the well-known anecdote of the 46th French 
Grenadiers and Latour d@’ Auvergne— 


Latour of Auvergne, born of the Turenne family, 
did not even express regret at losing his advantageous 
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position through the breaking out of the Revolution ; 
but when the enemy menaced our frontiers, it was to 
the frontiers that he was seen to march. Modesty 
made him decline all promotion; the old captain 
obstinately remains a captain. In order not to deprive 
the country of the eminent services that Monsieur 
Latour d’Auvergne could render it, Carnot authorises 
the representatives of the people to group together all 
the companies of Grenadiers of the army of the Wes- 
tern Pyrenees, and form a separate corps of them ; 
never to place a senior officer over them, and to re- 
move with equal care all the captains that were senior 
to Latour d’Auvergne ; by this arrangement the dif- 
fident oflicer finds himself daily in charge of an impor- 
tant command. The name of infernal column given by 
the Spaniards to this body of troops, soon sanctions in 
a splendid way all that there was of anomalous, of un- 
usual, and strange in the contrivance suggested by 
Carnot, and carried into effect by the representatives. 

Latour d’Auvergne, whom you now know, Gentle- 
men, as a military man, for the third time quitted his 
retreat and his beloved learned studies, and asked to 
serve under Moreau, when Carnot became Minister of 
War after the 18th Brumaire. Already at that epoch 
the First Consul would not a have approved 
an arrangement similar to the one that the Conven- 
tional representatives adopted in the Pyrenees. Car- 
not, however, suffered in seeing that the chief of the 
infernal column, he who counted so many dashing 
services, that the estimable author of the Gaulish 
Origins—must we add, that a correspondent of the 
Institute, should arrive on the banks of the Rhine as 
an obscure officer. The title of First Grenadier o 
France strikes his imagination; Latour d’Auvergne is 
invested with it by an official act; and from that mo- 
ment, without quitting his Grenadier epaulettes, he 
became, in the eyes of the soldiers, the equal if not 
the superior of all the dignitaries in the ae. 

The First Grenadier of France was killed by alance 
the 27th of June, 1800, atthe battle of Neubourg. The 
army, the whole of France, wept bitterly over this 
loss. As for Carnot, his deep grief inspired him with 
an idea that the ancients, otherwise so idolatrous of 
military glory, might envy us. By an order emanat- 
ing from Carnot, when the 46th demi-brigade was 
mustered, the name of Latour d’Auvergne was always 
called out as the first on the roll. The grenadier 
placed at the head of the first rank then advanced two 
steps, and answered in a tone to be heard all along the 
line—Died on the field of honour. 

The brief, expressive, solemn homage that a regi- 
ment thus daily paid to him who had rendered himself 
illustrious in its ranks by courage, knowledge, and 
patriotism, must, I think, continue that excitement 
which produces heroes. I assert, at all events, that 
the noble words of Carnot, repeated in the chamber, 
in the guard-room, under the tent, in the bivouac, had 
thoroughly preserved the remembrance of Latour 
d’Auvergne in the memory of our soldiers. “ Where 
are those long files of grenadiers going?” exclaimed 
the aide-de-camp of Marshal Oudinot, when, in the 
beginning of Vendémiaire, year XIV. (October 1805), 
the avant-garde of the great army passed through 
Neubourg. ‘“ Why are they swerving from the route 
laid down for them?” ‘Their silent and grave march 
awakened curiosity ; they are followed, they are ob- 
served. The grenadiers were going, Gentlemen, near 
Oberhausen, thoughtfully to pass their sabres over the 
rough block of stone that covered the body of the First 
Grenadier of France. 


The length of our extracts upon Carnot will 
not permit us to say more of the remaining 
Biographies, than that, in spite of all the faults 
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of translation, and they are really so numerous, 
glaring, and frequent, that there is no need for 
our adducing any specimens, the book may 


be recommended for its lively narrative, and 
for the accurate and popular analysis of great 
scientific works which it contains. 





The Works of Professor Wilson of the University of Edinburgh. Edited by his Son-in-law, 
Proressor Ferrier.’ Vol. LX. Blackwood & Sons: Edinburgh and London. 


THE new volume of Wilson’s Essays presents 
Christopher North to us in his sporting jacket : 
and remarkably becoming the well-fitting gar- 
ment shews on the stalwart limbs of the Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Cock-fighting. 

We shall confine our extracts to the less pre- 
tentions passages; for in pathetic, and even 
sometimes in descriptive bits, Wilson had the 
Scotch habit, of his own day and of the age 
preceding his, of writing much too well for 
modern taste. Had he taken Sydney Smith’s 
advice to young litterateurs; viz., to strike out 
every second adjective in every sentence, his 
real love and deep knowledge of nature would 
have suffered less in the expressing, and his 
healthy sympathy -with mankind would not 
have found a grave in the load of typographic 
ornament—hyphens, notes of admiration, breaks 
—with which he loved to stifle it. 

The volume contains a capital Essay upon 
“ Cottages,” from which we select the following 
racy description of the inconveniences of taking 
and living in a summer retreat of that kind :— 


Have you any intention, dear reader, of building a 
house in the country? If you have, pray, for your 
own sake and ours, let it not be a Cottage. We 
presume that you are obliged to live, one half of the 
year at least, ina town. Then why change altogether 
the character of your domicile and your establishment ? 
You are an inhabitant of Edinburgh, and have a house 
in the Circus, or Heriot Row, or Abercromby Place, or 
Queen street. The said house has five or six stories, 
and is such a palace as one might expect in the City 
of Palaces. Your drawing-rooms can, at a pinch, hold 
some ten score of modern Athenians—your dining- 
room — feast one half of the contributors to Black- 
wood’s Magazine— your “ placens uxor” has her boudoir 
—your eldest daughter, now verging on womanhood, 
her music-room—your boys their own studio—the 
governess her retreat—and the tuter his den—the 
housekeeper sits like an overgrown spider in her own 
sanctum—the butler bargains for his dim apartment— 
and the four maids must have their front area-window. 
In short, from cellarage to garret all is complete, and 
Number Forty-two is really a splendid mansion. 

Now, dear reader, far be it from us to question the 
et vee or prudence of such an establishment. Your 

ouse was not built for nothing—it was no easy thing 
to get the painters out—the furnishing thereof was no 
trifle—the feu-duty is really unreasonable—and taxes 
are taxes still, notwithstanding the principles of free 
trade, and the universal prosperity of the country. 
Servants are wasteful, ond their wages absurd—and 
the whole style of living, with long necked bottles, 
most extravagant. But still we do not object to your 
establishment—far from it, we admire it much; nor is 


there a single house in town where we make ourselves 
more agreeable to a late hour, or that we leave with a 
greater a of wine of a good quality under our 
girdle. Few things would give us more temporary 
uneasiness, than to hear of any embarrassment in your 
money concerns. We are not people to forget good 
fare, we assure you; and long and far may all shapes 
of sorrow keep aloof from the hospitable board, whe- 
ther illuminated by gas, oil, or mutton. 

But what we were going to say is this—that the 
head of such a house ought not to live, when ruralising, 
in a Cottage. He ought to be consistent. Nothing so 
beautiful as consistency. What then is so absurd as 
to cram yourself, your wife, your numerous progeny, 
and your scarcely less numerous menials, into a con- 
cern called a Cottage? ‘The ordinary heat of a baker’s 
oven is very few degrees above that of a brown study, 
during the month of July, in a substantial, low-roofed 
Cottage. Then the smell of the kitchen! How it 
aggravates the sultry closeness! A strange, com- 
pounded, inexplicable smell of animal, vegetable, and 
mineral matter. It is at the worst during the latter 
part of the forenoon, when every thing has been got 
into preparation for cookery. There is then nothing 
savoury about the smell—it ‘s dull, dead—almost 
catacombish. A small back-kitchen has it in its power 
to destroy the sweetness of any Cottage. Add a 
scullery, and the three are omnipotent. Of the eternal 
clashing of pots, pans, plates, trenchers, and general 
crockery, we now say nothing; indeed, the sound 
somewhat relieves the smell, and the ear comes occa- 
sionally in to the aid of the nose, Such noises are wind- 
falls; but not so the scolding of cook and butler—at 
first low and tetchy, with pauses—then sharp, but still 
interrupted—by-and-by, loud and ready in reply— 
finally a discordant gabble of vulgar fury, like maniacs 
quarrelling in Bedlam. Hear it you must—you and 
all the strangers. To explain it away is impossible; 
and your fear is, that Alecto, Tisiphone, or Megzra, 
will come flying into the parlour with a bloody cleaver, 
dripping with the butler’s brains. During the time of 
the quarrel the spit has been standing still, and a gigot 
of the five-year-old blackface burnt on one side to a 
cinder —* To dinner with what appetite you may.” 

It would be quite unpardonable to forget one especial 
smell which irretrievably ruined our happiness during 
a whole summer—the smell of a dead rat. The 
accursed vermin died somewhere in the Cottage; but 
whether beneath a floor, within Jath and plaster, or in 
roof, baffled the conjectures of the most sagacious. 
The whole family used to walk about the Cottage for 
hours every day, snuffing on a travel of discovery; and 
we distinctly remember the face of one elderly maiden- 
lady at the moment she thought she had traced the 
source of the fumée to the wall behind a window- 
shutter. But even at the very same instant we our- 
selves had proclaimed it with open nostril from a press 
in an opposite corner. Terriers were procured—but 
the dog Lilly himself would have been at fault. To 
pull down the whole Cottage would have been difficult 
—at least to build it up again would have been so; s0 
we had to submit. Custom, they say, is second nature, 
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but not when a dead rat is in the house. No, none 
can ever become accustomed to that; yet good springs 
out of evil—for the live rats could not endure it, and 
emigrated to a friend's house, about a mile off, who 
has never had a sound night’s rest from that day. We 
have not revisited our Cottage for several years: but 
time does wonders, and we were lately told by a person 
of some veracity that the smell was then nearly gone ; 
but our informant is a gentleman of blunted olfactory 
nerves, having been engaged from seventeen to seventy 
in a soap work, 

Smoke, too. More especially that mysterious and 
infernal sort called back-smoke! The old proverb, 
“No smoke without fire,” is a base lie. We have seen 
smoke without fire in every room in a most delightful 
Cottage we inhabited during the dog-days. The 
moment you rushed for refuge even into a closet, you 
were blinded and stifled; nor shall we ever forget our 
horror on being within an ace of smotheration in the 
cellar. At last, we groped our way into the kitchen. 
Neither cook nor jack was visible. We heard, indeed, 
a whirring and revolving noise—and then suddenly 
Girzie swearing through the mist. Yet all this while 
people were admiring our Cottage from a distance, 
and especially this self-same accursed back-smoke, 
some portions of which had made an excursion 
up the chimneys, and was wavering away in a spiral 
form to the sky, in a style captivating to Mr. Price on 
the Picturesque. 

No doubt, there are many things very romantic about 
a Cottage. Creepers, for example. Why, sir, these 
creepers are the most mischievous nuisance that can 
afflict a family. There is no occasion for mentioning 
names, but—devil take all parasites. Some of the 
rogues will actually grow a couple of inches upon you 
in one day’s time; and when all other honest plants 
are asleep, the creepers are hard at it all night long, 
stretching out their toes and their fingers, and catching 
an inextricable hold of every wall they can reach, till, 
finally, you see them thrusting their impudent heads 
through the very slates. Then, like other low-bred 
creatures, they are covered with vermin. All manner 
of moths—the most grievous grubs—slimy slugs— 
spiders spinning toils to ensnare the caterpillar—ear- 
wigs and slaters, that would raise the gorge of a coun- 
try curate—wood-lice—the slaver of gowk’s-spittle— 
midges—jocks-with-the-many-legs; in short, the whole 
plague of insects infest that—Virgin’s bower. Open 
the lattice for half an hour, and you find yourself in 
an entomological museum. Then there are no pins 
fixing down the specimens. All these beetles are alive, 
more especially the enormous blackguard crawling 
behind your ear. A moth plumps into your tumbler 
of cold negus, and goes whirling round in meal, till he 
makes absolute porritch. As you open your mouth in 
amazement, the large blue-bottle fly, having made his 
escape from the spiders, and seeing that not a moment 
is to be lost, precipitates himself head-foremost down 
your throat, and is felt, after a few ineffectual struggles, 
settling in despair at the very bottom of your stomach. 
Still, no person will be so unreasonable as to deny that 
creepers on a Cottage are most beantiful. For the 
sake of their beauty, some little sacrifice must be made 
of one’s comforts, especially as it is only for one half 
of the year, and last really was a most delightful 
summer, 


Of course, if you live in a Cottage you must 
kill your own mutton. 

Great lubberly Leicesters or Southdowns are not 
worth the mastication, so you keep the small black- 
face. Stone walls are ugly things, you think, near a 
Cottage, so you have rails or hurdles. Day and night 
are the small blackface, out of pure spite, bouncing 
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through or over all impediments, after an adventurous 
leader, and, despising the daisied turf, keep nibbling 
away at all your rare flowering shrubs, till your 
avenue is a desolation. Every twig has its little ball 
of wool, and it is a rare time for the nest-makers, 
You purchase a collie, but he compromises the affair 
with the fleecy nation, and contents himself with bark- 
ing all night | Aas at the moon, if there happen to be 
one—if not, at the firmament of his kennel. You are 
too humane to hang or drown Luath, so you give him 
toafriend. But Luath is in love with the cook, and 
pays her nightly visits, Afraid of being entrapped 
should he step into the kennel, he takes up his station, 
after supper, on a knoll within ear-range, and, pointing 
his snout to the stars, joins the music of the spheres, 
and is himself a perfect Sirius. The gardener at last 
gets orders to shoot him—and the gun, being somewhat 
rusty, bursts and blows off his left hand—so that 
Andrew Fairservice retires on a pension: 


Then again you keep your own cows and 
make your own butter. 


Of course you make your own butter; that is to say, 
with the addition of a dozen purchased pounds weekly, 
you are not very often out of that commodity, Then, 
once or twice in a summer, they suddenly lose their 
temper, and chase the governess and your daughters 
over the edge of a gravel-pit. Nothing they like so 
much as the tender sprouts of cauliflower, nor do they 
abhor green pease. The garden-hedge is a privet— 
a pretty fence, and fast growing, but not formidable to 
a four-year-old. On going to eat a few gooseberries 
by sunrise, you start a covey of cows, that in their 
alarm plunge into the hot-bed with a smash, as if all 
the glass in the island had been broken—and rushing 
out at the gate at the critical instant little Tommy is 
tottering in, they leave the heir-apparent, scarcely 
deserving that name, half hidden in the border. 


Christopher concludes his description with 
an eloquent answer to the important question, 
“ What is Damp?” and a vivid representation 
of the comforts of a Cottage to stow away for a 
night a bevy of unexpected friends. In the 
course of his Essay he introduces several cha- 
racters, inhabitants of cottages he well knows. 
Here is a sketch never before so masterly 
drawn :— 


Nay, let us not fear to sketch the character of its 
last inhabitant, for we desire but to speak the truth. 
Drunkard, stand forward, that we may have a look at 
you, and draw your picture. There he stands! The 
mouth of the drunkard, you may observe, contracts a 
singularly sensitive appearance—seemingly red and 
rawish; and he is perpetually licking or smacking his 
lips, as if his palate were dry and adust. His is a 
thirst that water will not quench. He might as well 
drink air. His whole being burns for a dram. The 
whole world is contracted into a caulker. He would 
sell his soul in such extremity, were the black bottle 
denied him, for a gulp. Not to save his soul from 
eternal fire, would he, or rather could he, if left alone 
with it, refrain from pulling out the plug, and sucking 
away at destruction. What a snout he turns up to the 
morning air, inflamed, pimpled, snubby, and snorty, 
and with a nob at the end on’t like one carved out of 
a stick by the knife of a schoolboy—rough and hot to 
the very eye—a nose which, rather than pull, you 
would submit even to be in some degree insulted. A 
perpetual cough harasses and exhausts him, and a per- 
petual expectoration. How his hand trembles! It is 
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an effurt even to sign his name: one of his sides is 
certainly not by any means as sound as the other; 
there has been a touch of palsy there; and the next 
hint will draw down his chin to his collar-bone, and 
convert him, a month before dissolution, into a 
slavering idiot. There is no occupation, small or great, 
insignificant or important, to which he can turn, for 
any length of time, his hand, his heart, or his head. 
He cannot angle—for his fingers refuse to tie a knot, 
much more to busk afly. The glimmer and the glow 
of the stream would make his brain dizzy—to wet his 
feet now would, he fears, be death. ‘et he thinks 
that he will go out—during that sunny blink of a 
showery day—and tsy the well-known pool in which 
he used to Leche in boyhood, with the long, matted, 
green-trailing water-plants depending on the slippery 
rocks, and the water-ousel gliding from beneath the 
arch that hides her “ procreant cradle,” and then sink- 
ing like a stone suddenly in the limpid stream. He 
sits down on the bank, and fumbling in his pouch 
for his pocket-book, brings out, instead, a pocket-pis- 
tol. Turning his fiery face towards the mild, blue, 
vernal sky, he pours the gurgling brandy down his 
throat—first one dose, and then another—till, in an 
hour, stupefied and dazed, he sees not the silvery 
crimson-spotted trouts, shooting, and leaping, and 
tumbling, and plunging in deep and shallow; a day 
on which, with one of Captain Colley’s March-browns, 
in an hour we could fill our pannier. Or, if it be au- 
tum or winter, he calls, perhaps, with a voice at once 
gruff and feeble, on old Ponto, and will take a pluff at 
the yartridges. In former days, down they used to go, 
right and left, in potato or turnip-field, broomy brae, 
or stubble—but now his sight is dim and wavering, 
and his touch trembles on the trigger. The covey 
whirrs off, unharmed in a single feather—-and poor 
Ponto, remembering better days, cannot conceal his 
melancholy, falls in at his master’s heel, and will 
range no more. Out, as usual, comes the brandy- 
bottle—he is still a good shot when his mouth is the 
mark; and having emptied the fatal flask, he stag- 
gers homewards, with the muzzles of his double-barrel 
frequently pointed to his ear, both being on full cock, 
and his brains not blown out only by a miracle. He 
tries to read the newspaper—just arrived—but cannot 
find his spectacles. Then, by way of variety, he at- 
tempts a tune on the fiddle; but the bridge is broken, 
and her side cracked, and the bass-string snapped— 
and she is restored to her peg among the cobwebs. In 
comes a red-headed, stockingless lass, with her carrots 
in papers, and Jays the cloth for dinner—salt beef and 
greens. But the Major’s stomach scunners at the 
Skye-stot—his eyes roll eagerly for the hot-water — 
and in a couple of hours he is dead-drunk in his chair, 
or stoitering and staggering, in aimless dalliance with 
the scullion, among the pots and pans of an ever- 
disorderly and dirty kitchen. Mean people, in shabby 
ois velveteen dresses, rise up, as he enters, from 

e dresser, covered with cans, jugs, and quaichs, and 
take off their rusty and greasy napless hats to the Ma- 
jor; and, to conclude the day worthily and consistently, 
he squelches himself down among the reprobate crew, 
takes his turn at smutty jest and smuttier song, 
which drive even the jades out of the kitchen—falls 
back insensible, exposed to gross and indecent practi- 
cal jokes from the vilest of the unhanged—and finally 
is carried to bed on a hand-barrow, with hanging head 
and heels, like a calf across a butcher's cart, and, with 
glazed eyes and lolling tongue, is tumbled upon the 
quilt—if ever to awake it is extremely doubtful; but 
if awake he do, it is to the same wretched round of 
brutal degradation—a career, of which the inevitable 
close is an unfriended deathbed and a pauper’s grave. 
O hero, six feet high, and once with a brawn like Her- 
cules-—in the prime of life too—well born and well 
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bred—once bearing the king’s commission—and on 
that glorious morn, now forgotten or bitterly remem- 
bered, thanked on the field of battle by Picton, though 
he of the fighting division was a hero of few words— is 
that a death worthy of a man—a soldier—and a Chris- 
tian? A dram-drinker! Faugh! faugh! Look over 
—lean over that stile, where a pig lies wallowing in 
mire—and a voice, faint and feeble, and far off, as if it 
came from some dim and remote world within your 
lost soul, will ery, that of the two beasts, that bristly 
one, agrunt in sensual sleep, with its snout snoring 
across the husk-trough, is, as a physical, moral, and 
intellectual being, superior to you, late Major in his 
Majesty’s —— regiment of foot, now dram-drinker, 
drunkard, and dotard, and self-deomed to a disgrace- 
ful and disgusting death ere you shall have completed 
your thirtieth year. What a changed being from that 
day when yon carried the colours, and were found, the 
bravest of the brave, and the most beautiful of the 
beautiful, with the glorious tatters wrapped round 
your body all drenched in blood, your hand grasping 
the broken sabre, and two grim Frenchmen lying 
hacked and hewed at your feet! Your father and your 
mother saw your name in the “Great Lord's” Des- 
patch; and it was as much as he could do to keep her 
from falling on the floor, for “her joy was like a deep 
affright!” Both are dead now; and better so, for the 
sight of that blotched face and those glazed eyes, now 
and then glittering in fitful frenzy, would have killed 
them both, nor, after such a spectacle, could their old 
bones have rested in the grave. 


Christopher is always worth hearing upon 
Poetry, and his “ Hour’s Talk” in this volume 
contains some of the most masterly criticism 
we have ever read upon the poets and poetesses 
of the present day. Starting with the inquiry 
whether the present, a poetical age, has pro- 
duced one great poem, he rapidly criticises 
Tennyson, Byron, Scott, Southey, Burns, Hogg, 
and Crabbe ; and, being compelled to answer 
his own question with a negative, he passes far 
back to the Augustan, and finally to the 
Elizabethan age. Eventually he decides in 
favour of Paradise Lost. The entire essay is 
full of keen critieism and powerful writing. 
We select the following passage upon a peculiar 
glory belonging to this age, the glory of 
“ Female Genius.” 


We have heard and seen it seriously argued whether 
or not women are equal to men; as if there could be a 
moment’s doubt in any mind unbesotted by sex, that 
they are infinitely superior; not in understanding, 
thank Heaven, nor in intellect, but in all other “ im- 

ulses of soul and sense” that dignify and adorn 

uman beings, and make them worthy of living on 
this delightful earth. Men for the most part are such 
worthless wretches, that we wonder how women con- 
descend to allow the world to be carried on; and we 
attribute that phenomenon solely to the hallowed 
yearnings of maternal affection, which breathes as 
strongly in maid as in matron, and may be beautifully 
seen in the child fondling its doll in its blissful bosom. 
Philoprogenitiveness! But not to pursue that inte- 
resting speculation, suffice it for the present to say, that 
so far from having no souls—a whim of Mahomet’s, 
who thought but of their bodies—women are the sole 
spiritual beings that walk the earth not unseen; they 
alone, without pursuing a complicated and scientitic 
system of deception and hypocrisy, are privileged from 
on high to write poetry. We—men we mean—may 
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affect a virtue, though we have it not, and appear to be 
inspired by the divine afflatus. Nay, we sometimes— 
often—are truly so inspired, and write like gods. A 
few of us are subject to fits, and in them utter oracles, 
But the truth is too glaring to be denied, that all male 
rational creatures are, in the long run, vile, corrupt, 
and polluted; and that the best man that ever died in 
his bed within the arms of his distracted wife, is 
wickeder far than the worst woman that was ever 
iniquitously hanged for murdering what was called her 
poor husband, who in all cases righteously deserved 
his fate. Purity of mind is incompatible with man- 
hood; and a monk is a monster—so is every Fellow of 
a College, and every Roman Catholic Priest, from 
Father O'Leary to Dr. Doyle. Confessions, indeed! 
Why, had Joseph himself confessed all he ever felt 
and thought to Potiphar’s wife, she would have 
frowned him from her presence in all the chaste 
dignity of virtuous indignation, and so far from 
tearing off his garment, would not have touched it for 
the whole world. But all women—till men by mar- 
riage, or by something, if that be possible, worse even 
than marriage, try in vain to reduce them nearly to 
their own level—are pure as dewdrops or moonbeams, 
and know not the meaning of evil. Their genius con- 
jectures it; and in that there is no sin. But their 
genius loves best to image forth good, for 'tis the 
blessing of their life, its power, and its glory; and 
hence, when they write poetry, it is religious, sweet, 
soft, solemn, and divine. 

Observe, however — to prevent all mistakes—that we 
speak but of British women—and of British women 
of the present age. Of the German Fair Sex we 
know little or nothing; but daresay that the Baroness 
la Motte Fouqué is a mice | woman, and as vapid 
as the Baron. Neither make we any allusion to 
Madame Genlis, or other illustrious Lemans of the 
French school, who charitably adopted their own na- 
tural daughters, while other less pious ladies, who had 
become mothers without being wives, sent theirs to 
Foundling Hospitals. We restrict ourselves to the 
Maids and Matrons of this Island—and of this Age: 
and as it is of poetical genius that we speak—we 
name the names of Joanna Baillie, Mary Tighe, 
Felicia Hemans, Caroline Bowles, Mary Howitt, Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon, and the Lovely Norton; while we 
pronounce several other sweet-sounding Christian sur- 
names in whispering under-tones of affection, almost 
as inaudible as the: sound of the growing of grass on 
a dewy evening. 

Corinna and Sappho must have been women of 
transcendant genius so to move Greece. For though 
the Greek character was most impressible and com- 
bustible, it was so only to the finest finger and fire. 
In that delightful land dunces were all dumb. Where 
genius alone spoke and sung poetry, how hard to 
excel! Corinna and Sappho did excel—the one, it is 
said, conquering Pindar—and the other all the world 
but Phaon. 


From “Christopher in his Sporting Jacket ” 
we cannot refrain from giving one capital passage 
upon boys. No one better understood the 
value of impressing a boy with a high sense of 
spirit and independence than Wilson. We 
commend this passage to the attention of 
mothers. 


What! surely if you have the happiness of being a 
parent, you would not wish your only boy—your son 
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and heir—the blended image of his mother’s loveliness 
and his father’s manly beauty—to be a smug, smooth, 
prim, and proper prig, with his hair always combed 
down on his forehead, hands always unglaured, and 
without spot or blemish on his white-thread stockings? 
You would not wish him, surely, to be always moping 
and musing in a corner with a good book held close to 
his nose—botanising with his maiden aunts—doing 
the pretty at tea-tables with tabbies, in handing round 
the short-bread, taking cups, and attending to the 
kettle—telling tales on all naughty boys and girls— 
laying up his —_ a-week pocket-money in a penny- 
pig—keeping all his clothes neatly folded up in an 
untumbled drawer—having his own peg for his un- 
crushed hat—saying his prayers precisely as the clock 
strikes nine, while his companions are yet at blind- 
man’s-buff—and puffed up every Sabbath eve by the 
parson’s praises of his uncommon memory for a sermon 
—while all the other boys are scolded for having fallen 
asleep before Tenthly? You would not wish him, 
surely, to write sermons himself at his tender years, 
nay—even to be abie to give you chapter and verse 
for every quotation from the Bible? No. Better far 
that he should begin early to break your heart, by 
taking no care even of his Sunday clothes—blotting his 
copy—impiously pinning pieces of paper to the 
Dominie’s tail, who to him was a second father—going 
to the fishing not only without leave, but against 
orders—bathing in the forbidden pool, where the 
tailor was drowned —drying powder before the school- 
room fire, and blowing hhimeelf and two crack-skulled 
cronies to the ceiling—tying kettles to the tails of dogs 
—shooting an old woman’s laying hen—galloping 
bare-backed shelties down stony steeps—climbing trees 
to the slenderest twig on which bird could build, and 
up the tooth-of-time-indented sides of old castles after 
wallflowers and starlings—being run away with in 
carts by colts against turnpike gates —buying bad 
ballads from young gipsy-girls, who, on receiving a 
sixpence, give ever so many kisses in return, saying, 
“'lake your change out of that;”—on a borrowed 
broken-knee’d pony, with a switch-tail—a devil for 
galloping—not ouly attending country races for a 
saddle and collar, but entering for and winning the 
prize—dancing like a devil in barns at kirns—seeing 
his blooming partner home over the blooming heather, 
most perilous adventure of all in which virgin-puberty 
can be involved—fighting with a rival in corduroy 
breeches, poll shorn beneath a caup, till his eyes just 
twinkle through the swollen blue—and, to conclude 
“this strange eventful history,” once brought home at 
one o'clock in the morning, God knows whence or by 
whom, and found by the shrieking servant, sent out 
to listen for him, in the moonlight, dead-drunk on the 
gravel at the gate! 


There are a few tales in the present volume ; 
not good specimens of the author’s powers. 
‘They turn mostly on crime, and crime of the 
most ghastly kind. Rape and murder and 
suicide by a maniac, adultery and misanthropy 
and death by starvation, are the materials out 
of which the machinery of these narratives is 
constructed. We sup too full of horrors in 
reading them ; but on the whole the volume is 
attractive, and will command a wide popu- 
larity. 
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Quits. By the Baroness Tautrnoervs, Author of “ The Initials.” 


3 vols. 


London: Bentley, 1857. 


Ir is with no common gratification that we 
receive a new novel from the gifted hand of 
the Baroness Tautphoeus. Scarcely any female 
writer of the present day possesses a style so 
fresh and charming, or a manner of narration 
so truthful and devoid of affectation. She 
differs altogether from most contemporary 
writers of fiction, in her firm grasp of reality, 
and her total abandonment of all the conven- 
tional scenes and characters which form the 
stock-in-trade of the ordinary novelist. She 
has broken new ground, and if she has not 
raised a school of imitators, it is because those 
who would otherwise follow in her track, do 
not possess that intimate knowledge of German 
life which alone would enable them to compete 
successfully with an artist at once so imagina- 
tive in her grouping, and so realistic in her 
details. 

It is only very lately that the Baroness has 
attained a decided reputation among the circu- 
lating libraries, though we have never seen a 
copy of The Initials which did not bear the 
marks of frequent perusal. The fact only 
proves how little power critics have to destroy 
the fortune of a really good book. We re- 
collect that The Initials, on its first appear- 
ance, excited scarcely any attention, and was 
passed over in the most cursory manner by all 
the reviews which condescended to notice it. 
We had been attracted to the book by the 
piquant singularity of its title, and finding it 
exceedingly interesting, and the first production 
of a vigorous and original writer, have since 
then never failed to recommend it to all our 
novel-reading friends. Cyrilla, though liable 
to the objection—which we for our own part 
consider a weighty one—of a miserable and 
painful termination, did not detract from the 
reputation which its author had by that time 
begun steadily to acquire: and her present 
work is enjoying a high demand, and, as is usual 
in such cases, is bringing back to its predeces- 
sors a portion of renewed public favour. 

Quits is less interesting as a story than either 
The Initials or Cyrilla, but is, we think, 
superior to both in its minute and faithful 
portraiture of character. This circumstance 
has caused the author to embrace in her narra- 
tive a large number of years, and to extend it, 
indeed, over parts of two generations. This 
fact will, perhaps, repel those who care for 
nothing but change of scene and rapidity of 
incident ; but it would probably have been im- 
possible to work out the peculiar mechanism 
of the story without devoting nearly a third of 


it to what is in reality a prologue, intended to 
prepare the reader for the main action of the 
lot. 

: Leonora, the heroine, is the daughter of a 
lady of aristocratic family, who has married a 
Mr. Nixon, a man of unrefined tastes and ex- 
travagant habits, the latter part of whose life 
(after his wife’s death, which occurs before the 
commencement of the story) is passed on the 
Continent, after the usual scrambling fashion of 
Englishmen out of suits with fortune. At last, 
he dies of sudden apoplexy on board a Rhine 
steamer, while travelling with his daughter, 
who is left with no resource but the possible 
support of her two paternal uncles, and 
a letter of introduction to Lord Medway, her 
mother’s eldest cousin. Having imbibed 
strong prejudices against her father’s fua- 
mily, she determines to avail herself of the 
letter ; but, on presenting herself in England, 
she finds Lord Medway a young man, the re- 
cent successor of his father’s title. Being only 
sixteen, and wholly inexperienced, she allows 
him to assume the duties of a guardian, and 
take her to stay with him at his Richmond 
villa, with no other chaperon than one of his 
sisters, Lady Jane Thorpe. Lord Medway, a 
weak, self-indulgent valetudinarian, establishes 
an incipient love-affair with his beautiful ward, 
which is intercepted by the arrival of the dow- 
ager Lady Medway, the object of whose life is 
to prevent her son’s forming an imprudent 
alliance. With the assistance of her younger 
son, Charles Thorpe, a clever, energetic man, 
who wields over his brother the influence of a 
stronger mind, she manages to eliminate Lord 
Medway from the scene of action, who imagines, 
however, that Leonora is to accompany his 
family to Nice, a few days afterwards. As soon 
as he is out of the way, Leonora herself is got 
rid of by Lady Medway, by a piece of lady- 
like but perfectly determined diplomacy. 

As Leonora is not sent to school, and has no 
female friends to teach her the way she should 
go, she lives quietly in Russell Square, and 
neither establishes a flirtation at church, nor 
rebels in any way against the monotonous 
arrangements of her uncle’s house, and gradually 
wins her way to a place in his regard. At this 
juncture his only son, a fine gentleman, who 
cultivates “good” society, and intends to marry 
a woman of rank, returns from the Continent, 
and finds the presence of Leonora an induce- 
ment to remain rather longer than usual. He 
becomes fascinated by her, and allows her to 
perceive it, but cannot entirely make up his 
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mind to forego the chance of an aristocratic 
alliance. Leonora, who, though feeling no 
sentiment really warmer than friendsliip, would 
probably have been induced to accept him, 
accidentally overhears a conversation between 
the father and son, in which the ambition and 
vacillation of the latter rudely shake her faith 
in the sincerity of the opposite sex, already 
much weakened by the complete defection of 
Lord Medway, (who, in the mean time has died, 
and been succeeded by the obnoxious Charles 
Thorpe.) Her intimacy with her cousin, how- 
ever, suffers no diminution, and he acts as her 
chaperon in a way which only does not com- 
promise her, because she has no world before 
which to be compromised. Time passes on— 
he is accepted, and then jilted, by an earl’s 
daughter, whom he had sought with merely 
ambitious views ; and, finally, marries a lady to 
whom he has long been really attached, but 
whose extravagance, combined with his own, 
reduce both him and his father to the brink of 
ruin. He enters a house of business, where, 
after becoming to some degree estranged from 
his wife, and finding his only support in the 
friendship of Leonora, his health fails, and he 
leaves England for its improvement—only, 
however, in order to die in a remote village in 
the Bavarian highlands, whence he sends to his 
cousin his last wishes, that she shall visit on 
the first opportunity his place of burial, and 
provide that decent care be taken of his grave. 
On the death of Mr. Stephen Nixon, who 
makes her heiress to his now re-established 
fortune, she goes to live with Mr. Gilbert 
Nixon, her other uncle, who has left the city, 
and is endeavouring by means of a house in 
Belgravia, and unlimited dinner parties, to 
edge his way into the ranks of the upper ten 
thousand. A Continental tour, part of the 
parvenu religion, being determined on, Leonora 
takes the opportunity of directing it to Bava- 
ria, in order to fulfil her self-imposed duty to 
the deceased Arthur. The family, consisting 
of Mr. Gilbert Nixon, his daughter, his son 
“Jack,” and Leonora, fall in during their tour 
with a travelling German artist and his Eng- 
lish companion, who goes by the name of 
“Mr. Torp,” and who not only studiously 
repulses a slight attempt of some of the party 
to prosecute his acquaintance, but prevents 
Jack from obtaining leave to fish and shoot 
near the village at which they stay. The 
result is, that, being an ardent sportsman, and 
nationally reckless, he joins a party of poachers, 
and comes into collision both with Torp and 
with the authorities. Leonora, whose half 
German education affords her a ready access to 
the sympathies and friendship of the villagers, 
and who, in order to discover the fittest person 


to be intrusted with the charge of the grave, 
has taken care to gain an extensive knowledge 
of the inhabitants, does her best to screen him 
from the consequences of this misadventure. 
She succeeds in doing so, without however mak- 
ing any advances to Torp, whose marked avoid- 
ance of the whole family she returns by an equal 
and complete indifference, having long ago alone 
become aware of what the reader will also have 
guessed—that “Torp” is the Charles Thorpe 
(now Lord Medway) to whom she owes so 
much early mortification, and who at present 
supposes her to be the daughter, and not the 
niece, of Mr. Gilbert Nixon. These transactions, 
and the residence of the family at the little 
Bavarian village, afford great scope for the de- 
scription of German life, in which the authoress 
excels—and we are made acquainted with a 
great part of the population, and with all their 
little politics, dissensions, love-makings, griefs, 
joys, and occupations. The forest and mountain 
scenery occupies also, as in Z'he Initials, no 
inconsiderable space ; and it is through one of 
Leonora’s expeditions, to save Jack from the 
consequences of his ill-assorted companionship, 
that the story is wound up to aclimax. A 
vivlent storm comes on, and “ Torp,” who is ou 
the mountain at the same time as Leonora, 
cannot do less than escort her through it. She 
behaves so gallantly, and calls out so many good 
qualities of his really fine nature, which is only 
in abeyance through dread of his intimacy with 
the Nixons, that the two are drawn more 
closely together, and a mutual admiration, and 
on Torp’s side much more than admiration, 
is the result. Leonora, who, by the conduct of 
her two previous admirers, has learnt entire 
self-control and a large measure of prudence, 
though sincerely grateful to her preserver, and 
inclined, had he been any one else, to reward 
him, does nothing to encourage the growing 
feeling ; and, when at last it breaks through all 
bounds, and Lord Medway avows himself and 
asks her to marry him, she uses her advantage 
without mercy, and retaliates upon him all that 
he has made her suffer :— 

“Experience,” said Leonora, “ has taught me not 
to waste a thought, still less a particle of affection, on 
any one, until they have said in the most unequivocal 
manner, ‘I like,’ or ‘I love you.’” : 

“Then pray waste, or rather bestow a thought on 
me now, Miss Nixon,” said Torp, “for, from my soul 
I love you.” 

“You!” cried Nora, sitting upright, in unfeigned 
astonishment, and roused as much as he could possibly 
have expected.  You?—surely you are jesting!” 

“ By no means. I wish to tell you, as unequivocally 
as you can desire, that I love you.” 

Nora was silent; she shaded her eyes with one of 
her hands, to hide the surprise that at first over- 
powered every other feeling. Then came a confused 
recollection of her long-cherished resentment towards 
the man who now stood beside her, and of her ardent 
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longing for an opportunity of making him suffer mor- 
tification such as he had caused her ten years pre- 
viously ; but, instead of seizing the offered opportunity 
for revenge with the eagerness that she had expected, 
she perceived that a more Christian-like fecling had 
replaced her previous animosity, and before long she 
found herself considering how she could best explain, 
that though she no longer disliked, she had not yet 
learned to like him. She looked up at last, and per- 
ceived him leaning against the side of the grotto, 
awaiting her answer with an air of such cool self-com- 
mand, such calm confidence in the result of her 
meditations, that her pride instantly took alarm. He 
had so evidently misunderstood the cause of her silence, 
that she was provoked with herself for having felt 
anxious to spare his feelings, and consequently made 
no effort to conceal her mirth, when he observed, 
“You are even more astonished than I expected, Miss 
Nixon; but I hope for an answer nevertheless.” 

“ An answer to what?” she asked, with admirable 
composure. 

“T did not think you could be so malicious,” said 
Torp, good-humouredly. “What I have said can 
hardly be misunderstood, but if you require time to 
consider, or wish to consult your family, say so; I[ 
can wait.” 

“T have no doubt of that,” replied Nora, smiling 
archly. “You are a perfect personification of patience 
at this moment.” 

Torp knew too much of women to augur well from 
such complete self-possession on her part; he bit his 
lip and coloured, as the conviction flashed across his 
mind, that if she accepted him it would be for his 
coronet and fortune, and not at all for himself. 

“I require no time to consider,” she continued, 
“nor is it necessary for me to consult my family. Let 
me rather recommend you to forget what you have 
just said, while reminding you, that, like your brother 
ten years ago, you are proposing to ‘make an egre- 
gious fool of yourself.’” 

“ Perhaps so,” answered Torp, “ but—I love you!” 

“Have you forgotten all your resolutions to avoid 
‘these people,’ as you called us?” continued Nora. 
“ Have you considered the ‘ odious connection ?’” 

“Yes,” he answered, without hesitation, “ but—I 
love you.” 

“Has the possibility,” said Nora, “just the mere 
possibility, never occurred to you, that your love 
might not be returned ?” 

“T have thought of that, too, Miss Nixon, and as Mr. 
Torp, or even Charles Thorpe, I should hardly have 
ventured to indulge a hope of a favourable hearing. 
When I spoke, my reliance was placed quite as much, 
and now, I regret to say, rests altogether, on what I 
have to offer with myself, rather than on myself per- 
sonally.” 

“Tunderstand you, Lord Medway; but your rank 
will have quite as little influence on me, as my for- 
tune on you.” 

“Had fortune been an object to me,” said Torp, 
somewhat loftily, “I should have reserved, if not my 
heart, certainly the offer of my hand, for the sister of 
my friend and relation, Harry Darwin.” 

“You have unconsciously done what you have just 
said,” she rejoined quietly, “for—I am Harry’s sister 
Leonora.” 


* » * * * * 


“So you are Leonora—half a Thorpe—and my 
cousin in spite of yourself. If I had not been im- 
penetrably stupid, I might have guessed it the first day 
we met! And your dislike to me,” he added, seating 


himself at the opposite side of the fountain—“ your dis- 
like to me originated in my interference with 
plans ten years ago—of course.” 


edway’s 


“His plans were unknown to me,” replicd Nora; 
** but you may remember that at your instigation I was 
expelled your mother’s house, in a manner that was 
neither kind nor considerate. Without being consulted, 
or given the friendly advice to write to my nearer re- 
lations, I was forced upon them—sent to an uncle pre- 
judiced against me, not only by my evident wish to 
ignore him, but still more by a letter from you, repre- 
senting my at worst thoughtless conduct, in a manner 
that threw upon me all the opprobrium of a detected 


intrigante.” 
* * * * * 


** You have had time to forget the offences of Charles 
Thorpe. Come, Leonora, be indeed a Christian, and 
tell me you forgive my having prevented you from 
taking the name of Medway ten years ago.” 

“That,” said Nora, “I can easily forgive, for I never 
formed any plan of the kind.” 

“T believe you, but my mother,” said Torp, musingly 
and as if speaking his thoughts, “my mother said— 
and says still—that had you remained with her, Med- 
way would have married you.” 

“It is not improbable,” rejoined Nora, “ for I will 
not attempt to deny that rank and fortune might, at 
that time, have tempted me in a manner they cannot 
do now. It was fortunate that she foresaw, and you 
prevented, so odious a connexion—so terrible a mésal- 


liance!” 

“ You do not understand me,” explained Torp, with 
heightened colour; “no girl of sixteen could have 
been a proper match for Medway, who was so noto- 
riously unsteady that our anxiety about him only 
ended with his life.” 

“ Ah, you took that into consideration,” said Nora, 
with pitiless irony; “perhaps also my foreign educa- 
tion, on which you enlarged so eloquently in your 
letter to my uncle? I now perceive plainly, that all 
I heard of vour intellect and discrimination during my 
short stay at The Willows was true, and—if then so 
profoundly calculating and discreet, what must you be 
now ?” 

“A patient target for the arrows of your sarcasm,” 
answered Torp, hiding his intense mortification under 
an appearance of humility. “ But I do not wish you to 
spare me, or be merciful; on the contrary, the best 
service you can now render me, is to scoff and laugh 
at me to your heart’s content.” 

Leonora thus becomes “ Quits” with her 
enemy, and, having accomplished this satis- 
factory purpose, becomes conscious that she has 
rather thrown away a good chance ; whether 
she has the opportunity to repair her error, 
or whether her revenge works its own punish- 
ment, we must leave to be discovered by those 
who are sufficiently interested thus far to make 
them inquire further. 

With regard to the merits of the book as 
a novel, we are obliged.to say, that though 
not unworthy of the authoress of the Jnitials, 
we hardly think it will advance her reputation. 
Though there is no portion which, considered 
as a matter of detail, is not well done, the 
effect of the whole is marred, partly from the 
long preparation which has to be made before 
the stage is clear for the more rapid movement 
of the principal character, and partly to its 
being rather over-weighted with the delinea- 
tion of Bavarian village life. This latter part, 
which is evidently a labour of love, and written 
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with a free hand, is perplexing from the intri- 
cacy of its under-plot, and confusing from the 
identity of some of the names; while the 
subordinate characters themselves are too 
remotely connected with the main pith of the 
story to excite an interest commensurate with 
the space they occupy. The pruning-knife, as 
theatrical critics say, is required both for this 
part and the earlier career of the heroine and 
her friends. 

We must notice one more point which ap- 
pears to us objectionable. We have met with 
persons who considered The Initials “ exces- 
sively improper, not to say wicked,” on account 
of the alleged freedom of manners which it de- 
scribed—and which consisted, if we remember, 
in the account of certain “sleighing rights,” 
exacted, perhaps not always in season, by the 
fortunate hero of the story. These privileges 
appeared to such critics (it is unnecessary to say 
of the gentler sex) to be treated as far too much 
matter of course, and not to have been visited 
by the authoress with by any means their due 
measure of reprobation. Some persons unfor- 
tunately cannot be made to understand that 
familiarities universally permitted cease to 
have any peculiar significance, and that there 
is no more immorality in saluting a lady out- 
side a door in a sledge, than in performing the 
same operation inside a door under a mistletoe. 
A Turk considers all western ladies immodest 
because they uncover their faces; and there 
can be no difficulty in conceiving a national 
custom, which should prohibit the shaking of 
hands as an unwarrantable impertinence. 
Though prepared, as we have intimated, to un- 
dertake the defence of The Initials on this head, 
there is a portion of Quits which we caunot 
help feeling is exposed to a similar censure, and 
one which we should have much more difficulty 
in proving to be unfounded. Take the follow- 
ing passage, which relates to Leonora’s residence 
in her uncle Stephen’s house, after Arthur's 
marriage has been broken off :— 


One day when Arthur at dinner was expatiating on 
the excellence of a picture that was for sale at an ar- 
tist’s in Piccadilly, his father, who had, at his request, 
been to see it, at first hesitatingly ‘‘ supposed his son 
might be right, as he had experience in such things,” 
and then commenced a criticism that was as distin- 
guished for sound sense as want of technical language. 
Arthur laughed, while Nora, with a smile, assisted her 
unele to express his opinion in proper words, and then 
playfully sided with him as much as her want of know- 
ledge of the object of discussion would permit. 

“Two against one is not quite fair,” said Arthur at 
last, turning to his father; “but as Nora has seen 
most of ‘the best pictures in Europe, and I really be- 
lieve knows something about the matter in question, I 
am ready to make her umpire between us, Shall I 
drive her down to Piccadilly to-morrow, and will you 
abide by her decision ?” 

Mr. Nixon instantly agreed, and Nora had no rea- 


son and no wish to excuse herself. Arthur was in 
waiting exactly at the appointed hour the next day— 
he examined her dress with a critical eye, bestowed on 
it some words of approval, on herself a glance of un- 
disguised admiration, and then devoted his attention 
for some time to the rash movements of his high- 
stepping horse. 
* * * oa * * 


That day at dinner he proposed taking her on the 
following one to see Westminster Abbey; and though 
Mr. Nixon was too much pleased with her opinion of 
the picture to make any objection, Arthur prudently 
waited afterwards for some days before he observed, 
with well-assumed indifference, “that he had an hour to 
spare on Wednesday, if she still wished to see St. Paul's.” 
Unobserved by Nora, the invitations were subsequently 
given when his father was not present; there was 
something new to be seen continually, and three or 
four times every week Arthur’s cabriolet whirled her 
from Russell-sqaare to Hyde Park, Kensington, the 
Zoological Gardens, or wherever the crowd was 
greatest and gayest. 

Arthur asked her one morning, if she had any in- 
clination to go to the Royal Academy, in Trafalgar- 
square, and receiving a joyous assent, as she sprang 
lightly into his cab, they drove there. He had been a 
good deal gratified at the sort of sensation which her 
appearance with him so frequently in the Park 
had created among his acquaintances, but he had 
taken care never to allow any of them an opportunity 
of speaking to him when she was present, and to the 
questions afterwards asked him, he gave such short 
unwilling answers that a very considerable degree of 
curiosity had been excited. It was so late in the 
season, that he had not expected to meet any of these 
inquisitive persons, and his annoyance was, therefore, 
great, when, after an hour of pleasant loitering and 
discussion with Nora, he perceived a group of well- 
known inveterate loungers enter. Scarcely bestowing 
a glance on the well-furnished walls, they scanned 
with astonishing rapidity the appearance of every per- 
son within sight, occasionally uttering a few indistinct 
but as it seemed significant monosyllables to’each other, 
as they strutted along, feeling or fancying themselves 
the “ observed of all observers.” Arthur's first inclina- 
ation was to seize Nora’s arm, and attempt an escape, 
but there were two among them of rather enterpris- 
ing dispositions, who had already threatened to force 
an introduction to his fair incognita the first conve- 
nient opportunity, and he therefore whispered to her 
hurriedly, “1 see a lot of men of my acquaintance, to 
whom I must speak—it wouldn’t do to introduce them 
to you, so go on quietly looking at the pictures, with- 
out turning round, and when you have reached the 
door stand still and I shall join you instantly.” 

Nora did as she was desired, undisturbed by the 
English cause of uneasiness, the “being without a 
gentleman,” for her recollection of foreign galleries, 
where the appearance of a woman alone merely leads 
to the supposition that she has come to study, pre- 
vented her from feeling either annoyance or embar- 
rassment. But her quiet self-possession, joined to such 
evident youth, the graceful, fashionably dressed figure, 
without the appendage of a protector, so necessary in 
London, soon made her as much an object of imperti- 
nent curiosity as admiration, and before long she found 
herself, to her infinite surprise, surrounded by a num- 
ber of men, some of whom continued to follow her from 
place to place, with an assiduity that astonished 
without in the least alarming her. Those nearest her 
were well dressed and elderly, and the one who had 
secured a place at her left elbow, was a particularly 
stout fatherly-looking sort of a personage, with a grave 
face, and very grey hair, Nora felt quite comfortable 
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in the vicinity of so much respectability, until a low 
voice which seemed to come from the grey head, slowly 
pronounced the words, “ Are you Maria?” 

She did not answer—he had mistaken her for some 
one else, would perceive his error, and go away. 

But he did not go away; on the contrary, he came 
still nearer, and again, in a mysterious whisper, 
repeated the words, “ Are—you—Maria?” 

‘* No!” she answered, turning to the querist a face in 
which amazement was so legible that the bystanders 
with difficulty suppressed their laughter, and Nora, 
blushing at the unexpected rudeness of her much- 
respected countrymen, sought refuge at the place near 
the door assigned her by Arthur. He joined her im- 
mediately, and they were soon on their way to his new 
house, which he had promised to show her. She 
related what had just occurred, but Arthur was ap- 
parently so occupied with his house that he answered 
not a word, and wondering at his taciturnity she added, 
“Had the old gentleman asked me if my name were 
Brown or Smith I should not have thought it so odd, 
but inquiries about one’s Christian name is certainly 
rather uncommon !” 

“ Very,” said Arthur. 

“ Perhaps the man was mad,” suggested Nora. 

“ By no means impossible,” he responded. 

“ T am beginning to think,” she continued, “that some 
things abroad are better than in England.” 

Now, it is conceivable that a young lady, 
brought up in almost entire ignorance of 
English customs, and having no adviser of her 
own sex, might accept a seat in her cousin’s 
cab for a drive round the Park, or his arm for 
a ramble through the exhibitions. Recollecting, 
however, that Arthur Nixon is, on the one 
hand, described as accustomed to the manners 
of the highest circles, and on the other, as still 
desirous of making Leonora his wife, what 
are we to say of the man who allows himself to 
be seen escorting a beautiful girl to a varicty 
of public places, and who studiously avoids 
introducing her to any of his friends? With- 
out laying undue stress on etiquette, it must 
really be said that such a phenomenon would, 
to ordinary observers, admit of but one ex- 
planation, and that of a kind eminently 
unfavourable to the young lady’s character. 
The question of the wicked old gentleman at 
the Academy was a perfectly natural one (for 
him), but was a contingency which Arthur 
Nixon would, under the supposed circumstances, 
have been tolerably likely to foresee. If any 
one doubts our view of the case to be the 
correct one, we will refer him to Mrs. Gore, an 
authority on the subject of les convenances, from 
whom there can be no appeal, and who has in 
the first volume of Cecil described a situation 
almost precisely similar. Even the fact that 
in the latter case the lady is accompanied by a 
duenna, does not save her from the injurious 
suspicions of Cecil’s friends, who see that she is 
pretty, unknown, and constantly in his society, 
and draw their conclusions accordingly. We 


should not like our continental neighbours, 
among whom the manners of the English 
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“mees” are a frequent subject of ridicule or 
amazement, to take their notions of her and 
her protectors from these few chapters of the 
Baroness Tautphoeus, which have puzzled us 
not a little, and must be regarded as an 
exception to her usually correct knowledge of 
the world. 

We are able, however, to give unqualified 
praise to the chief characters of the story. The 
three members of the Gilbert Nixon family 
are conventional enough ; but the elder Nixon, 
with his quiet, self-indulgence, and useless self- 
culture, is aun admirable portrait, and exhibits a 
variety of the British merchant, as well as of 
the man, not, we think, heretofore attempted. 
To the character of Leonora herself unqualified 
praise may be given. She is a charming crea- 
tion, and the slight tinge of worldliness which 
she contracts from her unfortunate experience 
only makes her the more real. A writer of 
less consummate tact than the Baroness would 
have represented her as thoroughly disinterest- 
ed though twice deceived, and would have 
probably tried to exalt her into a heroine by 
making her an old maid. Far more truthful 
is the suggestion, which ought not to make any 
man of sense unhappy, that the woman he is 
going to marry has perhaps been very near 
marriage with some previous admirer. Of 
course we do not speak of those passions which 
fasten on the heart, and, whether gratified or 
disappointed, sear it for ever; we only mean 
that, under the existing arrangements of society, 
it will very frequently happen that, before 
meeting with an attachment which is both real 
and capable of being brought to its “earthly 
close,” a woman will have passed through some 
such experiences as those described in the 
volumes before us. 

The development of Leonora’s character is 
admirably managed ; and she is made as valu- 
able by the adroitness and good sense which 
she gradually comes to display, as she is agree- 
able by her beauty, grace, and good-humour. 
“Torp” himself is no less excellent. It is of 
course unavoidable, that, being the work of a 
female hand, he should be less complete on all 
sides than if drawn by one of his own sex; 
but it would be difficult to say in what the 
deficiency consists ; and we seem to know him 
as if we had met him, and are able to follow 
his struggles with the feelings which, against 
his intention, are gradually absorbing him, with 
entire intelligence and sympathy. He is a 
good specimen of an Englishman of the day, 
individualized, yet containing all the general 
features of exterior reserve, and inward worth 
aud sensibility, which may be found by those 
who know how to look for them. His mother 
and sisters, though of course more sketchy, 
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are equally well drawn as far as they go; 
and will doubtless be considered by numerous 
readers as faithful pictures of some family of 
their acquaintance. Altogether, Quits is a 
pleasant, readable, and sometimes brilliant novel, 
and calculated to add new faces to that train of 
shadowy portraits with which the imagination 
of those who have genius enriches the memory 
of those who have none. It is pervaded by 


an atmosphere of health and reality, and we 
should not be unwilling to test the disposition of 
an acquaintance about whom we were in doubt, 
by his sympathy with the life it describes, 
and his appreciation of the views of life it 
tends to establish, The Baroness Tautphoeus 
will be to us most welcome, whenever she adds 
one more to the list of her already too infre- 


quent appearances, 
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Hansard’s Debates—Session, 1857. 


Minutes of Proceedings in Parliament respecting Public 


Bills—Session, 1857. Edited by James Biec. London: Waterlow and Sons. 


Tr is one of the misfortunes incidental to a 
political career, that the lives of statesmen 
usually become the property of a class of men 
who have less comprehension of politics, in pro- 
portion to their education, than any other class 
in the community—we mean the professional 
literary class. We believe that a farmer of 
ordinary intelligence, who has filled the office 
of churchwarden in a populous parish, or the 
manager of a coal company in a petty county 
town, would make a far better judge of the 
conduct of public men than the majority of 
either wits or philosophers. We are not here 
speaking of political principles—we are speak- 
ing of political action. Plato, the father of 
political philosophy, broke down when called 
upon for practical statesmanship; and some of 
our most experienced and successful parlia- 
mentary leaders would, we fancy, have been 
sorely puzzled if requested to reduce their opi- 
nions to first principles. Some great men there 
have been, who have united both kinds of in- 
tellect in themselves : but, generally speaking, 
they are found apart, and, generally speaking, 
there is a decided antipathy between them. 

Much of the obloquy that has been heaped 
upon Party and upon Party-men, is traceable 
to the above cause ; and the feeling has found 
its most complete embodiment in that famous 
couplet, written by an excellent specimen of the 
one class upon an excellent specimen of the 
other :-— 

“ Who born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind.” 

Yet the fallacy which lurks in this charge 
may be detected with little trouble. For, even 
if we admit that the position of a leading pub- 
lic man in a free state is “narrowing” to the 
mind, we must never forget the absolute neces- 
sity of such sacrifices. As long as Parliamen- 
tary Government continues, so long will all 
wise men desire to see the qualifications for 


political leadership maintained at a high stan- 
dard. But to this end it is essential that a 
Burke or a Rockingham, a Pitt, a Canning, or a 
Bentinck, should occasionally descend into the 
arena, even at the expense of his own intellect, 
to give a higher tone to mere fuctious squabbles, 
to recall the memory of principles, and restore 
the self-respect of parties. This is, indeed, 
“ giving themselves up to mankind ” in a better 
and nobler sense than was intended by Gold- 
smith. And we are prepared to assert that no 
benefit which Burke might have conferred upon 
mankind by his writings alone, could have 
equalled that derived from the wholesome effect 
of his example upon British politics, and through 
those upon representative government over the 
whole world. 

This, of course, is to assume that Parliamen- 
tary Government is synonymous with Govern- 
ment by Party. We think that a cursory 
retrospect of Parliamentary history since the 
Revolution will be sufficient to demonstrate 
that itisso. That the need of party machinery 
has rather increased than diminished; and 
that, in consequence, the subject we have chosen 
for our article is of more importance than a 
popular class of political writers are disposed to 
admit. 

Within the last three hundred years, the 
relative position of the Crown and Parlia- 
ment has been literally inverted. Before the 
revolution, and, still more, before the great re- 
bellion, the House of Commons was very like 
an appendage of royalty—a sort of larger 
council, summoned to aid the sovereign in 
working out his own policy. Then, briefly, the 
Crown directed the deliberations of Parliament ; 
now it is Parliament that directs the delibera- 
tions of the Crown. When the House of Com- 
mons was not in reality the governing body, 
there was, we maintain, no necessity for the 
existence of party under its — conditions, 
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and accordingly it did not exist. But as soon 
as the old regime had fairly passed away with 
the death of William the Third, and before the 
statesmen of the day were conscious of the 
whole change, party immediately developed 
itself. This alone is a strong presumption in 
its favour. Party seems to have been the 
natural substitute for Absolutism. May we 
not, therefore, augur that absolutism in some 
shape would be found the inevitable substitute 
for party ? 

For some time after the accession of the 
House of Hanover, party was even more than 
the substitute for autocratic government—it 
was to some extent its antidote. It is well 
enough at this distance of time to sneer at the 
efforts of the Tories during the twenty years 
of Sir Robert Walpole’s ascendancy ; but the 
truth is, that neither he nor his opponents were 
in advance of their age—and they could only 
judge of the tree by its fruits. Wyndham and 
others might perhaps have admitted that the 
reign of George the Second, with all its 
parliamentary corruption, ministerial tyranny, 
taxes, standing armies, and foreign partialities, 
was preferable to that of Charles the Second. 
But it did not follow that, because we got rid of 
George, we must necessarily fall back upon 
Charles. There wasa brighter and healthier 
era of the English monarchy, to which the 
Tory leaders looked back with justifiable 
regret—the reign of Queen Elizabeth. That 
was in their opinion the best model of monarchi- 
cal government which modern times had seen. 
That they knew nothing of the future develop- 
ment of the House of Commons was not their 
fault. Might not parliamentary freedom be 
made a cloakfor ministerial autocracy? Might 
not the germ of liberty, planted at the revolu- 
tion, be suffocated by the zeal of its nurses ? 
Might not a new system of Mayors of the 
Palace be found possible in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—a system with all the vices and none of 
the virtues which attend an absolute monarchy ? 
These were the questions they had to ask them- 
selves, and in days too when the political pro- 
spect was something widely different from the 
present one. Whether their apprehensions 
were or were not groundless, it is impossible 
to determine. But it is certain that their con- 
duct served to keep alive something of a higher 
and truer spirit through that dreary transition 
period,—that their vigour, genius, and eloquence 
demonstrated the impossibility of any minister 
playing with success the game they rightly or 
wrongly attributed to Walpole ; and that, what- 
ever the value of their views upon domestic 
affairs, they enunciated those sound principles 
of foreign policy which the world is just begin- 
ning to recognise. And these services, we 


maintain, are quite sufficient to prove their 
utility as a party. 

The downfall of Walpole shattered the par- 
liamentary strength of the Whigs, and the 
battle of Culloden completed the work of the 
Revolution. The task of the Whigs was over; 
the independence of Parliament, and something 
more, was secured. But so great a change 
could not naturally have been accomplished 
without some undesirable concomitants, and 
without rudely depressing the other forces of 
the constitution. It now, therefore, was the 
turn of the Tories to restore the waning lustre 
of the crown, and rekindle the sentiment of 
loyalty in the bosoms of a generation who had 
ceased to associate it with Jacobitism. How 
they succeeded is a tale familiar to us all. 
Their work has passed into a proverb; and 
our fathers still speak of “the days when 
George the Third was king,” with the same 
enthusiasm as their fathers did of the days of 
“Good Queen Bess !” 

Nor is this all. The Tory party carried us 
through the most fearful war which this empire 
has ever waged, and landed us in a peace which 
lasted forty years, amid the general acclama- 
tions of Europe. That war had raised Great 
Britain to a height of unexampled grandeur 
and sublimity. She had entered on it poor and 
feeble, she concluded it wealthy and invincible ; 
and her success was due to the stern resolution 
and the masterly skill which guided her to its 
triumphant close. 

And here it may be permitted us to draw a 
line of demarcation between those foreign wars, 
against which Tories have ever protested, and 
those which like the last great war they have 
as zealously supported. The two wars which 
met with so much opposition from this party 
in the last century, were the war of the Spanish 
succession, after the year 1711, and the war 
of the Austrian succession. The first was 
undertaken to prevent any possibility of the 
union of the Crown of Spain with that of any 
other powerful European state. When it first 
commenced, the power from which that danger 
appeared most imminent was France; and 
accordingly we fought to prevent the succession 
of Philip V. But by the year we have mention- 
ed, the death of two Austrian princes had 
placed the diadem of Austria on the head of 
Philip’s antagonist. By continuing the war, 
therefore, we were striving for the immediate 
fulfilment of that very contingency, the remote 
possibility of which it had been undertaken to 
prevent. It was obvious, therefore, that nei- 
ther the liberties of Europe nor the safety of 
this country demanded its continuance. The 
original dispute had now passed into a merely 
dynastic quarrel, in which no interests were 
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involved but those of individuals; and to 
dare the odium of interrupting a series of 
brilliant exploits when their real utility had 
ceased, is conduct for which surely no English 
statesman need blush. In the second case, 
the war of the Austrian succession, 1742-8, 
the interests of this country were never at stake 
at all. It was a purely German affair from 
the beginning to end, and was denounced by 
the Whig Lord Chesterfield as vigorously as by 
the Tory Lord Bolingbroke. What we would 
say, therefore, is simply this—that the Tory 
policy has ever been to oppose such wars as 
arose merely from continental complications. 
Wars in which the honour of the British name, 
the sanctity of the British soil, or the security 
of British possessions, form even indirectly the 
casus belli, have ever, and we trust will ever, re- 
ceive their most cordial and unflinching support. 

To return to the progress of parties—may 
we not say that the battle of Waterloo effected 
for the Tories what Culloden had seventy years 
before effected for the Whigs? Their work 
for the time was accomplished, yet they lingered 
on for the next fifteen years, just as the Whigs 
had lingered on from 1745 to 1760. And now 
again was seen the importance of Party. What 
impression could have been made upon that 
serried Tory phalanx by the efforts of “ inde- 
pendent members?” It would have been the 
Cossacks to a brigade of Guards. Had the op- 
position in those days consisted of “ indepen- 
dent members,” not one of those reforms would 
have been carried about which that honourable 
class is now so perpetually bawling. 

After a gallant fight the Tory flag was 
hauled down, when its defenders had enjoyed, 
in round numbers, the same period of office as 
had fallen to the share of the Whigs up to 1760. 

If an idle, it is at least a very interesting, 
speculation to consider what might have been 
the progress of Reform in this country, had the 
French revolutionary war never taken place. 
On the subject of domestic improvements, the 
Whig and Tory parties had never come into 
collision ; and there is nothing to shew that 
the latter was more averse to them than the 
former. From Parliamentary Reform, the one 
had as much to fear as the other; and if the 
Whigs were more favourably inclined towards 
dissenters, the Tories were animated by a more 
liberal spirit than their rivals towards the Ro- 
man Catholics. But the French Revolution 
found the Tories in office, and the Whigs in 
opposition. This at once settled the ques- 
tion. The exigencies of the situation at 
once drove the two parties into contrary ex- 
tremes. The Tories came to support, and the 
Whigs to assail, all existing institutions, in an 
equally indiscriminating spirit. But the his- 
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torical origin of Whig liberalism was forgotten 
in the triumph of popular principles ; while 
it was their own business to take care that their 
adversaries lost none of the odium attaching to 
their obstinate opposition to change That 
odium still attaches to the Tories, and that 
popularity still remains with the Whigs. But 
both are rapidly fading—the latter perhaps the 
more rapidly of the two ; and, quick to perceive 
this, the Whigs have endeavoured to clutch and 
identify with themselves a new style of men, 
and a new description of opinions, which came 
in with the Reform Bill, and have rapidly de- 
veloped since. We are sorry to say so, but we 
think the distinguishing mark of these men and 
these opinions is insincerity. 

Previous to that great political change, the 
Parliamentary world knew but three parties. 
The Tories, the Whigs, and the Radicals—the 
latter a minute but not unimportant minority. 
In those days the Whig oligarchs disdained to 
conceal their cards. They would use the 
Radicals to regain office for themselves, and 
they did so. But they soon found that the 
old order of things had passed away for ever, 
and that it was impossible to govern the country 
on the system of the Pelhams, or to support 
themselves on the shadow of a past reputation. 
They have therefore been gradually seeking to 
monopolise the appellation of “ Liberals.” To 
some of the old, old connection, we have no 
doubt the word is distasteful ; but the party 
see that that is their game, and they are play- 
ing it, it must be confessed, with some skill. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to investigate a 
little more closely what is the meaning of this 
popular expression “ Liberalism ?” 

There is a Liberalism which is just the nega- 
tion of petrifaction—a capability of receiving 
new impressions, and of estimating things from 
novel points of view. But this is very much a 
matter of character, and does not depend upon 
party names. It is present in a great many 
members of the Conservative Party, and absent 
in a great many members of the Liberal Party. 
It is present, we should hope, in Mr. Bright ; it 
is absent, we should fear, in Mr. Cobden. This 
kind of disposition is rare in all men, and in it 
the rank and file of both great political parties 
are perhaps equally deficient. The one dog- 
gedly maintains that whatever is is right,—the 
other just as doggedly, that whatever is is 
wrong. 

But Liberalism, in any other sense than the 
above, is either sheer Radicalism or nothing. 
Let us take, for instance, Lord John Russell's 
definition of it in his speech to the electors of 
London,—the preservation of our institutions 
coupled with improvement. Why, how could 
any work of merely mortal hands be preserved 
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without improvement? His Lordship might 
as well talk of the preservation of his hat 
coupled with brushing, or the preservation of 
his breeches coupled with darning—if lordly 
pantaloons ever undergo that operation. It 
is the most flagrant platitude that could be 
uttered, and only shews the desperate straits 
to which the Whig aristocrats are driven to 
keep up the fiction of being still the popular 
party. There can only be two political parties in 
this country—the Destructive and the Conser- 
vative. We respect the motives of such among 
the former class as have the honesty to say 
what they mean. The separation of the alli- 
ance between Church and State, and the re-dis- 
tribution of ecclesiastical property—the degra- 
dation of territorial influence, by the abolition 
of primogeniture, and the creation of life 
peerages—and the reduction of our political 
and social system, to the level of France or 
America, by ballot and universal suffrage,— 
these are objects of pursuit which every sub- 
ject of this empire has a right -to propose to 
himself, if he chooses. And a large party in 
this country does openly propose them. These 
we would treat as fair and honourable antago- 
nists, and fight the battle to the end, without 
one particle of rancour, or one syllable of 
sarcasm. Our quarrel is with those who, while 
at heart warmly opposed to all these doctrines, 
are afraid to avow it, and seek to disguise their 
hostility by assuming the cognomen of Liberals. 
Who have the heartiest contempt for that 
popular will which they profess to consider 
infallible, and who, from a cowardly fear of 
democratic abuse, consent to tamper with insti- 
tutions in whose excellence they fully believe. 
“ Liberals,” then, may be divided into three 
classes. First, those who are Liberal in cha- 
racter but Conservative in creed and conduct. 
Secondly, those in whom Liberalism is synony- 
mous with Radicalism. Thirdly, those who 
are Conservatives from conviction, and Liberals 
from cowardice. We shall leave our readers 
to apply this classification for themselves, and 

to notice some of the leading points in 
which the late session of Parliament bears 
upon the question of Party. 

When the House of Commons re-assembled 
in February last, the position of Lord Palmer- 
ston was by no means satisfactory to himself. 
Neither in Parliament nor in the country was 
his popularity at all secure. Parliamentary 
veterans, on both sides, chuckled when he talked 
about “ Progress ;” and many on the Speaker’s 
left hardly scrupled to avow that “ Palmerston” 
was the man for them. The fact is, as soon 


as he was left purely to domestic questions, 
his “ Liberalism ” was at once seen through. 
His language on the new Reform Bill excited 
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the distrust of sincere Reformers, and the 
breach was greatly widened when he called 
in the aid of the Tories to defeat his own 
supporters. In the country, generally, he 
had given great offence by his ecclesiastical 
appointments. Had, Lord Shaftesbury been 
prime minister, even those who disliked the 
appointments would have respected the motives 
which suggested them. But the character of 
Lord Palmerston was too well known to the 
world for any oue to believe that sincere theo- 
logical convictions had induced him to make 
five Evangelical bishops. In his case, therefore, 
exactly the reverse took place, and even those 
who were pleased with the appointments were 
deeply disgusted with the motive. The Pre- 
mier, therefore, had little left to rely upon but 
the supposed unpopularity of the Opposition ; 
and this had considerably decreased during the 
past recess. Men could not shut their eyes, 
even if they would, to the broad fact that all 
the great domestic questions of the day were in 
the hands either of Conservatives or men of 
Conservative connections. Lord Stanley, Sir 
John Pakington, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Lord Naas, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Adderley, and others, were 
recognised as the leaders in the educational, 
reformatory, and legal movements of the day. 
And it was obvious also, as has only recently 
been acknowledged by an able anti-Derbyite 
journal, that the Conservative party were far 
better organised than their oppouents,—which 
simply means that they have, if not absolutely 
more able men, more able men who are willing 
to act together. 

With this prospect before him, the Chinese 
disturbance must have seemed to Lord Palmer- 
ston like a direct interposition of Providence in 
his behalf. It is clear that he courted defeat 
upon it. As was well told him by several of 
his own supporters, he could easily have averted 
the vote by consenting to do before the debate 
what he did immediately afterwards—i. ¢., to 
despatch a special envoy to the scene. But 
the “old old bird,” as Mr. Punch describes him, 
saw his opportunity, and seized it with unerring 
tact. He wanted to create a Palmerstonian 
Party. Now was the time to doso. If Parlia- 
ment were then dissolved, the electioneering cry 
would simply be Palmerston or no Palmerston. 
A body of men would be returned unpledged 
to any thing but the support of himself; and 
his knowledge of the English people enabled him 
to foresee that that body would be sufficiently 
numerous for his purpose. Like all successful 
modern actors, Lord Palmerston plays to the 
pit. He knew that the British Lion and the 
Roman Citizen would be irresistible with the 
ten-pounders ; that the fitness of either himself 
or his party for broad legislative duties would 
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be forgotten in the temporary excitement so 
craftily excited, and so easily sustained. Secure 
of the applause of this class, he knew he could 
afford to despise the disapprobation of the more 
thoughtful and educated minority; and he 
knew, moreover, that the ruse would, ere long, 
be forgotten, while the compliant majority 
would remain. Accordingly he courted defeat, 
and gained his object—a dissolution. 

It is needless to say that this conduct gave 
deep offence to many able and influential 
members of the Reform Club—honest men, 
grown grey in the service of Liberalism, who 
suddenly found themselves taunted with fac- 
tiousness and treachery to bolster up the repu- 
tation of one who had never done any thing 
for the cause. It may be doubted, therefore, 
whether the accession of strength, usually sup- 
posed to have been gained by the Government, 
be not rather in appearance than in reality. 
His supporters have little bond of agreement 
beyond admiration for himself, and are likely 
to quarrel on questions of general legislation. 
Parliament itself, therefore, is not without 
elements of danger to him, while the means by 
which it was returned will morally weaken his 
position, when the country has leisure to re- 
flect upon them. 

Yet it is curious to observe, in confirmation 
of our views on Party, that the people ap- 
plauded Lord Palmerston for what they con- 
sidered a legitimate Party manceuvre, while 
they blamed the majority who defeated him for 
violating party ties, even in obedience to their 
consciences. Can any thing shew more plainly 
how strong a footing the system of Party 
Government still possesses amongst us? Or 
how warmly Englishmen still sympathise with 
those feelings of honour, and those political 
obligations by which Party-men are supposed 
to be bound ? 

It would be unfair to criticise the past ses- 
sion with severity. Three such events as the 
Chinese war, the general election, and the 
Indian mutiny, are sufficient to upset the 
ordinary business of Parliament. Indeed, it 
is wonderful that so much has been done. 
Various measures of minor importance have 


‘been carried ; but the Divorce Bill stands out 


by itself as a monument of Parliamentary in- 
dustry, if not of sagacity. It was hurried 
through the Commons too quickly, that Lord 
Palmerston’s autocratic assertions might be 
verified, and is saddled with a provision for 
which we are heartily sorry. But on the 
whole, the passing of this bill in its present 
shape, proves that Lord Palmerston has, up to 
the end of the session, been enabled to wield 
considerable Party power. The clause to 
which we object is that which compels the 


clergy of the established church to throw open 
their church doors to any strangers who may 
consent to perform a ceremony of which they 
themselves disapprove. We would infinitely 
rather have seen the original exempting clause 
totally expunged than coupled with this con- 
dition. A good deal was to be said against 
allowing the clergy an exemption from the law 
of the land. Nothing can be said in favour of 
a provision which, while no relief to them, is a 
direct contravention of all law, both common 
and ecclesiastical. This infringement of our 
ancient parochial system we consider extremely 
dangerous, and a most unhappy precedent for 
future ecclesiastical destructives. By enforcing 
this provision, Government has shewn itself 
indifferent alike to the stability of our ecclesi- 
astical fabric and the dignity of the clerical 
order. If this be a foretaste of Palmerstonian 
legislation for the church, let her friends, both 
in England and Ireland, look well to them- 
selves. It must inevitably produce wide inter- 
nal discord among the clergy, and probably 
revive the old race of Fleet parsons, who 
will gain their livelihood by carrying into 
effect the provisions of this ill-considered 
statute. 

There are no other measures of the past 
session calling for discussion in this article. 
The Jew Bill is one of those measures which 
we think had far better be left to the gradual 
change of feeling in the country, than be made 
the incessant object of agitation both in and 
out of Parliament. 

On the conduct of Government with 
to India we would speak with all due for- 
bearance; but the apathy, incapacity, and 
neglect it exhibited in the first phases of the 
outbreak, are unpardonable, and will sooner 
or later meet with certain retribution. How- 
ever, the business they have now to achieve 
is the suppression of the revolt ; aud it is un- 
fortunate for the country, that from Lord 
Palmerston to Mr. Vernon Smith there is not 
a man in the cabinet who comprehends the 
Indian question, or who is really capable to 
meet or master such a crisis as this. Our only 
hope lies in the incapacity of the rebels. 
Providence has favoured us so far; but no man 
will deny that, if that vigour which is supposed 
to be the peculiar attribute of Lord Palmerston 
had been exercised in May last, we should not, 
in November, have to deplore the disasters 
that have since befallen us. We will not, 
however, speculate on the results which greater 
promptitude might have accomplished. Such 
thoughts are too maddening ; but we know, at 
least, that greater promptitude might have been 
used. And, whatever excuses may be found 
for the primary inaction of Government, it 
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must be held to have forfeited all claim to 
superior administrative energy. 

There is yet one subject to which we must 
advert before proceeding to sum up the results 
of the last few pages. It is one that concerns 
both the Indian question and imperial politics 
generally. We mean the Militia. It is well 
known that when first our affairs in the East 
began to take a dangerous colour, and the 
necessity of increasing our military resources 
became undeniably apparent, Lord Palmerston 
stoutly refused to fall back upon this ancient 
and national institution. In his place in 
Parliament, the Premier, more than once, de- 
clared that he saw no occasion for embodying 
the militia ; and to private friends he repeat- 
edly avowed his determination to have nothing 
to do with them. His language was so strong 
and so pointed as to-lead people to consider 
whether it must not have something more than 
a merely negative significance ;—whether it 
did not indicate a settled dislike to the em- 
ployment of this force at all, rather than a 
simple opinion that the occasion for it had not 
arrived. The claims of the militia were, how- 
ever, so steadily maintained by certain of the 
public journals, and so consistently and tem- 
porally pressed upon the Government by mem- 
bers of the opposition, that ministers were 
obliged to give way and consent to its partial 
embodiment. But we firmly believe that had 
they been left to themselves they would never 
have done so; and it therefore becomes im- 
portant to consider what motives could have 
influenced them to such a determination. 
Almost all the military men that we have 
spoken to on the subject, or whose opinions we 
have either heard or seen, concur in acknow- 
ledging the efficiency and discipline displayed 
by the majority of the militia regiments during 
the late war. Nobody, indeed, who witnessed 
a militia regiment on parade at Woolwich, and 
contrasted it with the appearance of the newly- 
recruited Guards in St. James’s Park, could 
fail to give their verdict in favour of the 
former. Yet probably the Guards were as 
good, if not better, than most of the regiments 
in the Crimea, whose losses had been patched 
up with warriors of three weeks’ standing. It 
is clear, then, that whether as reinforcements for 
the line, or as substitutes for them in colonial 
service, the militia were quite competent to do 
all that newly-raised regulars could have done. 
In fact, between the militiaman of two years 
standing, and the lines man, there was no 
earthly difference but in name. It could not, 


therefore, be on the ground of inferior efficiency 
that the services of the militia were discoun- 
tenanced. Neither, certainly, could it be on 
the ground of economy; for the addition of 


any number of regiments or battalions with 
regular army arms must inevitably be a much 
more costly proceeding. Yet between such a 
measure and the embodiment of the militia 
there was evidently no alternative. 

Does it then require a magician to detect 
the motives which might influence a ministry 
at such a conjuncture? We shall at all events 
be bold enough to attempt it without laying 
claim to more than the most ordinary penetra- 
tion. It strikes us that, during the last quarter 
of a century, two processes have been silently 
and secretly at work :—the augmentation of 
Government patronage, and the destruction of 
Local influences. We do not say that this or 
that individual, or this or that party, has been 
the conscious and deliberate agent of such pro- 
cesses. But there are persons and parties in 
this kingdom who, where they have caught 
glimpses of the fact, have viewed it with great 
complacency. Both of the two are offshoots of 
the one great system, from which modern freedom 
has more to apprehend than from any other foe, 
centralisation. Centralisation is already march- 
ing over the Continent with giant strides, 
treading down society into one dead level, over 
which the chariot wheels of despotism roll 
smoothly along. All those persons in Great 
Britain who, either from habit, early association, 
or sympathetic disposition, view with an envious 
and discontented eye all continental institutions, 
and seek, as far as possible, to assimilate our 
own to them, are aiding in the work we have 
described. There are those, no doubt, who 
honestly believe that the sentiment of loyalty 
being effete, Monarchy must henceforth depend 
for its support upon material resources. They 
would, therefore, seek to resuscitate a party 
once well known as “ the King’s Friends,” and 
afford every encouragement to the growth of 
a large standing army organised on continental 
models, and officered by a purely professional 
class. There are others again who see, in the 
creation of innumerable government appoint- 
ments, the means of rendering a ministry in- 
dependent of the popular will, who would 
by this means spread a network of influence 
over the whole empire, and hold all public 
opinion within its meshes. Now, to either of 
the above class of politicians, the increase of the 
regular army must be a welcome spectacle—the 
embodiment of the militia an odious one. We 
do not impute to Lord Palmerston such opinions 
as those we have indicated. Be his faults 
what they may, he has the reputation of being 
a genuine Englishman, and a lover, we sincerely 
trust, of our old constitutional system. But 
Lord Palmerston is old—he is greatly attached 
to office ; and the departments of state with 
which he has been most conversant, conduce 
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perhaps less than any other to the formation of 
philosophic statesmanship. Hence the half- 
disguised contempt which he sometimes evinces 
for those who argue questions upon principle. 
And hence, it is to be feared, that he would be a 
facile instrument in the hands of persons enter- 
taining the opinions we have mentioned. If 
he found the tranquillity of his cabinet, or his 

ion of office imperilled by opposition, we 
do not think his sense of the importance and 
the danger of such designs would be sufficiently 
keen to induce him to withstand them. This 
is what is to be feared. And we believe, there- 
fore, that his hostility to the militia arose from 
the promptings of others whom he was eager to 
gratify rather from any feelings of his own 
upon the subject, which, to judge from his 
conduct in 1852, would be all in favour of 
this constitutional body of defenders. He may 
not perhaps in his position of Prime Minister 
have been wholly indifferent to the fact, that for 
every militia regiment embodied, in lieu of 
regulars, the dispensation of so many commis- 
sions was transferred from the government to 
the aristocracy. But of any deeper feeling than 
this we unhesitatingly acquit him. At the 
paramount importance of party, at a time when 
such ideas as these are becoming prevalent, we 
shall glance presently. 

We said it would be unfair to criticise the 
past session with severity. We trust we have 
avoided doing so. But if we glance back to 
the birth of the present Parliament, and run 
through its various achievements, the conclu- 
sion will be forced upon us that the so-called 
Liberal Party are not the heaven-sent legisla- 
tors which, ever since the Reform Bill, they 
have studiously represented themselves to be. 
This is all we desire to enforce. Our non- 
Conservative contemporaries are perpetually 
asking what could your own party do more? 
With submission to them, this is not the point 
at issue. Ever since 1846, it has been the 
fashion to represent the country gentlemen of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, as a besotted 
and selfish race, who had no capacity for go- 
vernment—no knowledge of affairs, and no en- 
lightened views. It behoved their opponents, 
therefore, to prove that they themselves pos- 
sessed all these qualities, or else they simply 
returned to the pristine equality of nature, and 
must start absolutely de novo in the race for 
popularity. Now, as we consider that for the 
last ten years the landed interest has by 
erroneous representations been excluded from 
the exercise of its due share of power, we 
appeal to the public as to whether the pre- 
sent possessors and sharers of the pleasures 
and profits of Government, have made out 
their case,—have shewn themselves possessed 


of that exclusive wisdom which justifies the 
country in yielding to their demand for un- 
limited confidence. Most unquestionably it so 
happens that the man best calculated to deal 
with the great foreign crisis of the day is not 
in their ranks—we mean Lord Ellenborough ; 
and, by a strange coincidence, the gentlemen 
now most distinguished for their knowledge of 
social and domestic questions, sit upon the 
Speaker’s left. During the past session, the 
business of the country has not been conducted 
with more than mediocre success. China and 
India, the Jew Bill, the Divorce Bill, and the 
Militia, are all subjects upon which Government 
has acted, we think, with more or less indiscre- 
tion or incapacity. We will not exaggerate 
their shortcomings; but really with these 
staring us in the face on the one side, and men 
like Lords Ellenborough, Lyndhurst, and St. 
Leonards, and Lord Stanley, Sir J. Pakington, 
and Mr. Disraeli, on the other, it is preposte- 
rous to maintain that the Conservatives could 
not govern the country. 

Now, what is it that enables “ ber Majesty’s 
Government to be carried on,” under these 
circumstances, without deeper injury to the 
Commonwealth, but the much-maligned system 
of party? It signifies little what the motives 
of an opposition may be. But it signifies a 
great deal that there should be an opposition 
which Government cannot afford to despise. 
To this it is due that every question which 
arises is placed fairly before the country ; and 
that, if mischievous measures are passed, the 
country can only blame itself. The representa- 
tive system is thus relieved from an immense 
amount of odium. And let great personages 
say what they will about that system being 
upon its trial, we feel confident that while Party 
continues there will be a standing verdict in 
its favour. We are aware how our opponents 
might argue. “By decrying party,” they 
might say, “ we do not mean to imply any thing 
so absurd as a literally harmonious Parliament. 
All we mean is that men shall vote on all 
questions precisely in accordance with their 
convictions, and not surrender the cause of 
truth to the interests of a combination.” But 
the misfortune of this view is, that it is so 
purely Utopian. Such would be an admirable 
constitution for the House of Commons, if it 
would embrace the whole House. But it never 
can. While human nature remains what it is, 
Government will always have the power to 
maintain a more or less numerous phalanx on 
its own side—which, though unable, if the 
Government be a bad one, to withstand the 
regular and repeated shocks of an equally well- 
organised opposition, could set at nought the 
hostility of a House broken up into sections or 
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cliques of one or two individuals each. The 
“fortuitous concourse of atoms” would be as 
powerless then as now. They might defeat a 
Government, but they could not turn it out,— 
and this simply because there would be none 
ready formed to take its place. Should such a 
system ever obtain for a period however brief, 
it would be seen, perhaps more clearly than it 
is now, that in politics, as in society, men must 
sacrifice independence to union, and the indul- 
gence of minor opinions to the vindication of 
great principles. 

We have alluded to the necessity of Party 
as a counterpoise to the growing influence of 
Ministers, through the gradually increasing 
patronage at their command. The tendency of 
civil society is, no doubt, always after a certain 
stage, more or less towards centralization. 
Local persons see so clearly the defects of local 
jurisdictions, and so indistinctly the defects of 
central jurisdiction, that, with the growth of an 
intelligent class outside the pale of the govern- 
ing body, complaints are certain to arise. We 
may also add the presence of that universal 
element in human nature, which renders men 
far more jealous of those but slightly raised 
above themselves, and whose position is daily 
and hourly contrasted with their own, than of 
those whose elevation annihilates rivalry, and 
whose remoteness prevents envy. These two 
causes combined are sufficient to account for a 
steady flow of hostility towards all territorial 
or municipal privileges, and perpetual petitions 
to transfer them to the Ministers of the Crown. 
It is too much to expect that any ministry 
should be sufficiently disinterested wholly to 
discourage such applications. Many appoint- 
ments are now vested in the Crown which for- 
merly belonged to societies or individuals, 
Many new ones have been created—and changes 
unhappily loom before us of a similar character. 
Nobody seems to reflect on the inevitable 
result of all this. If the management of a 
charity, or the appointment of any public offi- 
cer, give a moment's offence, hand it over to 
the Crown is the cry directly ; into this bot- 
tomless gulf is thus flung all those rights and 
duties, the exercise of which has made the 
English people the most practical in Europe, 
acquainted by experience with the real diffi- 
culties of managing affairs, and skilful in 
reconciling free discussion with the due trans- 
action of business. Were the question put 
before him in this general way, no doubt al- 
most every Englishman would agree with us. 
The misfortune is, that each man has some pet 

ievance of his own, some “petty tyrant” 

m whom he would “fly to the Crown,” 
which makes him disregard other things, and 
unable to view the subject as a whole. The 
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rapid extension of such feelings as these, is one 
of the most alarming circumstances of the pre- 
sent day. An utter carelessness of public 
freedom—whether springing from security or 
indifference—seems spreading through society. 
A miserable impatience of class distinctions— 
an eager desire that, if all men cannot have a 
share in the government of the country, none 
shall. A disposition which, however little 
those possessed by it may be aware of the fact, 
is the sure forerunner of bureaucracy and des- 
potism. This degeneracy of our old national 
character is very perilous. Let us hope it is 
but a transient disease. But certain we are, 
that never was the necessity of strong party 
organisation within the walls of Parliament 
more pressing than at present. Let persons 
who doubt what a Ministry is capable of 
accomplishing by means of this “ Govern- 
ment influence,” recollect the general elec- 
tions of 1852. It is frequently observed as a 
proof of his party’s unpopularity, that, with 
all this influence at his back, Lord Derby 
could not obtain a majority of the House. 
Now, granting the unpopularity, let us remem- 
ber what he did do. Perhaps nothing ever 
made any party in this country so unpopular 
as their opposition to the Repeal of the Corn- 
laws made the Conservatives. In 1852, the 
feeling was still fresh throughout the country. 
There were no individuals in that party whose 
personal popularity could command any num- 
ber of votes. There was no great question 
at issue, which could lead large sections of the 
community to wish for a Conservative Govern- 
ment; for even the agriculturists had given 
up all hopes of Protection. The Conservatives 
went to the country associated with a hated 
cause, without popular leaders, and with no 
“ery” whatever. Yet, in spite of all this, Lord 
Derby was able to collect a Parliament which 
all but outvoted a coalition of all sections 
against him. So much so indeed, that up to 
the last moment of the debate upon the budget, 
members present were doubtful how the divi- 
sion would go. What Lord Derby did then, 
Lord Palmerston has done with greater effect 
since. And in every succeeding election, if 
centralisation progresses as at present, will the 
Ministry of the day be able to do it more 
effectually. Nothing can mitigate the results 
of such a system but the existence of a power- 
ful and vigilant opposition—and the duty of 
resisting it is one for which the Conservative 
party seems peculiarly qualified. The very 
causes which operate to render them more 
cautious than their opponents in political move- 
ment, and more slow in the apprehension of new 
truths, adopts them for the control of a govern- 
ment which derives its support from patronage. 
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Hereditary fortune and local duties, which per- 
mit but few men to become students, and to some 
extent isolate their possessors from that class in 
which new ideas first spring up, promote the 
growth of an independence and a dignity, towhich 
corruption is at once both unnecessary and loath- 
some. From the homogeneous composition of 
this party, the Conservatives are also excellently 
adapted to maintain a compact organisation—a 
truth, as we have before pointed out, acknow- 
ledged recently by one of their ablest opponents. 
And, even should events prove adverse to their 
speedy return to power, we are sure they will 
continue to fulfil a most honourable, arduous,and 
indispensable duty in our constitutional system. 

We have devoted a portion of this paper to 
the establishment of the fact, that, in point of 
governing capabilities, the Conservatives are, to 
say the least of it, quite upon a par with the 
Liberals. In doing so, it was hardly possible to 
avoid the appearance of pressing unduly upon 
the present administration in a moment of 
peculiar difficulty. We repeat once more, that 
our only object in commenting on its faults was 
to shew simply that the Liberals “ are as other 
men.” “TI go out shooting,” said a friend to us 
the other day, “ with men whom people tell me 
are first-rate shots—you cannot, they say, come 
near them ; but, when we get into the field, I find 
they miss like other folks.” This is all we have 
intended to say about the Liberals. And we do 
think it necessary to the public welfare, that 
whenever any one party in either church cx state 
has been, to use a familiar phrase, blowing their 
own trumpet for so long a period, that some 
organ of public opinion should challenge their 
pretensions, investigate their performances, and 
point out, if necessary, that they “miss like 
other folks.” There is a great desire with the 
more specially official portion of the Liberal 
party to have the country at their mercy. To 
persuade us that we must have them because 
their is nobody else. This is the eternal drift 
of their speeches, and their newspapers, and 
their pamphlets. Not expressed in so many 
words of course, because that would not be 
polite, and might also give the public an un- 
wished for cue; but implied, insinuated, and 
conveyed by a hundred artful circumlocutions. 
Now to this attempt at hoodwinking, we 
frankly declare we will not submit. “There 
are within our realm five hundred good as 
they,” and we will not be deterred from advo- 
cating the cause of able public men because 
they bear the name of Conservative, or pro- 
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testing against the laches of others because they 
bear the name of Liberal. 

A few words in conclusion on the promised 
Reform Bill of Lord Palmerston, which we 
notice only for the sake of calling our readers’ 
attention to the remarkable speech delivered by 
Lord Brougham, on the 3rd of August last. 
That eminent Reformer, experienced statesman, 
and deeply-read student, speaks therein of a 
system of “ Representative and Party Govern- 
ment,” as the one thing calculated to preserve 
us from either despotism or socialism. “In 
many instances,” says he, “ the joint action (i. e. 
of parties) is even beneficial, and a better result 
is obtained than if either party had every thing 
its own way.” The object of his speech is ac- 
cordingly to warn the House of Lords against 
any measure, however specious or plausible, 
which may undermine that graduation of classes 
upon which Constitutional Government is 
founded, and which operates through the medium 
of Party. Belief in this system is Toryism— 
contempt for it is———-what you will. Anda 
New Reform Bill will be supported or opposed 
by all true Tories, precisely as it either redresses 
the balance of the Constitution where the 
measure *32 left it uneven, or proceeds to a still 
wider departure from the principles of the 
British Constitution. Fortified by the au- 
thority of so eminent a man as the deliverer of 
the above address, we need not fear to speak 
boldly on the subject. Great Britain is now 
in a very different condition from what she was 
at the period of the first Reform Bill. She was 
then chafing at the fetters of an old regime 
which she had outgrown. She is now in the 
full enjoyment of a new one which fits her well. 
There may be inequalities here and there, but, 
on the whole, she is contented. But we quite 
agree with his lordship, that that will not pre- 
vent the growth of great excitement on the 
subject. We rely, therefore, on the sagacity, 
the generosity, and the united action of all men 
of Conservative minds, to guide this excitement 
aright, and to arrest the efforts of any who 
should be insane enough to project Reform into 
Revolution. That they may do so with success, 
must surely be the prayer of all men of sufficient 
magnanimity to recognise in our own greatness 
the handiwork of past generations ; and the 
means of doing so is, we firmly believe, to be 
found only in the manly acceptance of, and firm 
adherence to, the machinery of Representative 
Government, which consists in the antagonism 


of parties. 
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1. The True Characteristics of the Present Time.—2. The Emperor Napoleon—his Libellers 
and Traducers.—3. The Philosophy of M. Auguste Comte. 


“Er quel temps fut jamais plus fertile en 
miracles.” These words of Racine were never 
more applicable than to the age in which we 
live. This 19th century, which has barely passed 
the moiety of its duration, has witnessed the 
introduction of the first steamboats, the first 
railroads, and the first electric telegraphs, land 
and submarine. Thanks to these powerful 
agents, and to the influence of the public jour- 
nals, conscious for the first time of their power, 
if not of their duties, a chain of communication, 
constant and almost instantaneous, has been 
extended throughout the world. The extraor- 
dinary increase of the North American States, 
the formation of the Empire of Brazil, the rise 
and precocious maturity of Australia, of Cali- 
fornia, and more particularly of New Zealand 
—that in its youthful pride aspires to repeat in 
the southern hemisphere the triumphs and the 
constitution of Great Britain in the northern 
—these are historical facts that may well be 
accounted miracles. But from the rapid and 
continuous contact of the several elements of 
human civilisation, events of the highest mo- 
ment, events spiritual and moral, have been 
precipitated, which have made their reality sen- 
sibly felt. We shall have occasion to point out 
more than one. That to which for the present 
we would particularly wish to direct attention, 
is the close alliance now existing between 
England and France, effected at a moment when 
the latter, by the sanction of universal suffrage, 
had placed on the imperial throne the heir of 
the first Napoleon. At the same time we de- 
sire carefully to guard our readers against sup- 
posing that in any thing we may advance in 
favour of the present Emperor of the Freach, 
we mean for a moment to uphold, in its uni- 
versal application to all men and all countries, 
the form of government Napoleon the Third is 
called upon to administer. That he is called 
upon to administer it we firmly believe. We 
believe him to be an instrument in the hands 
of Providence ; and the point we maintain to 
be borne in mind in all discussions upon France 
and French institutions, is not whether the 
government of France is a form of government 
which Englishmen would be content to live 
under, but whether it is not the form best 
adapted to the existing constitution of French- 
men, and for the full and healthy development 
of the energies and resources of their country. 
But to return to the restoration of the Imperial 
system. 


England, it is true, at that important period 
of the world’s history, was prepared for this re- 
sult ; first by the attempts at alliance and entente 
cordiale, set on foot particularly after the French 
revolution of 1830, and which the shrewd and 
practical good sense of the Duke of Wellington 
mainly contributed to bring about, and again 
by the success of social and political reforms, 
temperately and constitutionally conceded by 
and through the influence of the Duke, ever 
great as statesman or warrior. 

When the moment of a common danger had 
arrived, and Russia sought to overturn the 
balance of European power for her own profit, 
the alliance between England and France was 
formed, upon a basis perfectly novel in the his- 
tory of diplomacy, and had objects far different 
from those for which international alliances are 
usually concluded. The Oriental war, during 
its whole course, gave rise to a constant inter- 
change of friendly courtesies between the sove- 
reigns of the two countries, and gave occasion 
for noble proofs of emulation and mutual assis- 
tance between two rival armies, which, at the 
commencement of the century, had been so 
inveterately hostile to each other. When once 
conquerors of the Crimea, and while wielding 
a power at Constantinople tantamount to 
sovereignty, England and France declined to 
reap any other advantage from their success 
than the re-establishment of peace, the pre- 
servation of the Ottoman empire (the resurrec- 
tion or extinction of which country depends 
henceforward on the Turks themselves), the 
formation of a new European mutual under- 
standing, and the admission of Turkey as an in- 
tegral part of the family league of nations. 
Amongst the singular events of the present 
time, this new condition of Turkey is far from 
being the least remarkable. 

Since the restoration of peace, the alliance of 
England and France has been consolidated by 
an increase of personal intimacy between the 
two sovereigns, and by concessions that the 
respective governments have mutually made, 
whenever there has been a momentary differ- 
ence of opinion or interest. To be sure, in the 
affair of the Principalities Lord Palmerston eat 
his leek humbly ; but then he deserved his 
discomfiture. Aw reste, in all parts of the 
world, in the north as in the south of Europe, 
in China as in Mexico, in what concerns the 
particular interests of Northern and Central 
America, the diplomacy of England and France 
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has been wisely united, to secure the triumph 
of the cause of order and justice. 

Under the influence and example of these 
two great nations, the other countries of Europe 
have more closely drawn together their mutual 
ties. At no other epoch have the interviews 
between the European sovereigns been more 
frequent, or the relations between people and 
people more intimate and cordial ; and, at the 
same time, the various associations for the 
objects of science, of art, of industry—in fact, 
all the serious and legitimate interests of inter- 
national welfare have been discussed, at meet- 
ings held for the general advantage of the 
different countries. There have been financial, 
free-trade, educational, and sanitary congresses, 
and one for the consideration of the principle 
and object of public charities. Religious meet- 
ings have multiplied, and have assumed a 
character of universality that has both mani- 
fested and fortified the sentiments of general 
brotherhood between nations. It is true 
that for a time one power held itself entirely 
aloof from the others. Astute and intriguing 
every where through the secret agents of 
diplomacy, Russia remained sullenly at home, 
bristling with fortifications, and issuing prohi- 
bitory duties and enactments of every descrip- 
tion, commercial and social. Now, on the 
contrary, she has lowered her tariffs of her 
own free-will, has permitted her subjects to 
travel in every part of the globe, and has 
likewise invited foreigners to enter into 
commercial and social relations, affording them 
every facility for that desired object. She has 
appealed to foreign capital for aid in the 
construction of railroads throughout the Rus- 
sian dominions, and has placed them under the 
management of a committee that holds its 
sittings at Paris. 

In point of fact the principal enterprises of the 
present day are become essentially European. 
All the markets—all the exchanges of the world, 
are, or shortly will be, joined by electric 
communication—all that can tend to increase 
enlightenment, wealth, and social luxury—all 
that can contribute to the temporal well-being 
of man on earth, and to the moral elevation of 
his soul to fit him for an eternal future—all 
this and these have free scope and action, and 
are placed under the protection of the law, 
and of those who are vigilant in the exercise of 
its tutelary provisions. Those only are fettered 
who would revel in the impudicity of evil ; 
those criminals and maniacs are alone impeded 
in their wicked course, who would stir up 
rebellion, and make revolution the abnormal 
condition of the world, and who would convert 
the wild phantasies of their malignant imagina- 
tions into supreme laws for the government of 


mankind. Those only are severely restrained 
by the activity and vigour of legitimate au- 
thority, who are linked together in secret 
association for the purpose of political assassina- 
tion, and of re-enacting the wholesale atrocities 
of republican terrorism. 

In the French empire, more especially, after 
an unexpected explosion, which, however, had 
been prepared by eighteen years of puarlia- 
mentary anarchy, and by the clandestine 
working of secret societies, all the institutions 
consecrated by time, and even the very founda- 
tions of society, became suddenly jeopardized. 
All the theories, and all the mental vagaries and 
caprices of modern ingenuity, were then brought 
into play, and enjoyed a perfect freedom of 
action. All the different individualities started 
at once into existence, and struggled to gain a 
position more or less prominent, some being dis- 
tinguished by pretensions in a certain degree 
justifiable, and others marked by a character of 
eccentricity that augured ill for the practica- 
bility of their views. These theories were 
severally submitted to the more sensible and 
thinking portions of society by means of the 
French journals, whilst in democratic clubs and 
at public meetings in Paris they were discussed 
and considered with favour or disfavour, ac- 
cording to the unbridled caprice of the popular 
leaning. 

In the midst of this general confusion, arising, 
on the one hand, from the opposition, some- 
times taciturn, at others open, but always 
obstinate and inveterate, of the old parties and 
of the “vested interest” class; and on the 
other, by the insensate and undisciplined 
attacks of a rabble, which called itself a Re- 
volution, in order to render order impos- 
sible, on the eve, also, of a general election, 
in which the socialist and democratic party 
were on the point of beating down the bar- 
rier that had been devised to oppose its pro- 
gress, by a law restraining universal suffrage, 
emanating from the decisive vote of the Legis- 
lative Assembly on the 3lst of May, 1851], 
it was imperative for the salvation of France, 
and of social order, quivering on the brink of 
an unfathomable abyss, that a Supreme Arbiter 
should arise, a stranger at once to the old anti- 
revolutionary parties, to the purely negative and 
subversive theories of the old revolutionists, and 
yet one who, it might he said, belonged him- 
self to an old and recognised political party. 
This supreme arbiter, emanating from an impe- 
rial race, having the double prestige of glory 
and of misfortune, too young to have lost the 
faculty of learning or forgetting—this supreme 
arbiter, raised to power by universal acclama- 
tion, was found in the person of NAPOLEON THE 
THIRD, 
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NApo.eon THE Turn, so designed even more 
for his pacific and mediatory diplomacy than 
for his victorious military action, has secured 
for France a position more elevated and less 
gainsayed than she has ever held since her 
history began. This position is acceded to her 
by Europe and the world, not through any of 
those chronic feelings of alarm which conquerors 
usually inspire, but through the sympathy and 
respect which strength can always command, 
when it is put forth for good, and in an honour- 
able cause. Internal order is preserved in 
France—authority has found its natural pres- 
tige—it is admired and re by the wise 
and good, and held in mortal dread by the 
wicked, the designing, and the mad. A con- 
stitution and organic laws, work amidst the 
loudly expressed approval of the people, being, 
in truth, a practical condensation, a kind of 
digest of all that is sound and applicable in 
legislation, and at the same time in accordance 
with the national spirit, and consonant to the 
true state of opinion, and to the prevalent views 
and manners of France, torn and shattered as 
she has been by sixty years of vain attempts 
at political peace, and left as she was with the 
rubbishing materials of social and _ political 
order, the fruit of the jarring empiricisms of 
philosophers and adventurers. “If I desired 
to punish a people,” said Frederick the Great, 
“T would have them governed by philosophers.” 
The Great Frederick had had no practical ex- 
perience of the doctrinaries and revolutionists 
of our day, otherwise even he would have 
deemed the chastisement too cruel. 

But let us continue the analysis of Imperial 
France. Public credit has been restored with- 
out the patronage, sometimes arrogant, and at 
others sullen, but always exacting, of financial 
capitalists. The revenues of the State are on the 
increase, and charitable and utilitarian establish- 
ments are multiplied each day. It is not at Paris 
only, but throughout the length and breadth 
of France, in the rural districts as well as in 
the towns, that public works are developing 
the resources of the country, and entirely 
changing its very face. A new institution, a 
bank of “credit foncier,” as distinguished from 
“credit mobilier,” has been devised for the ex- 
press benefit of the agricultural interest ; while 
the clearing of waste lands, the formation of 
lines of transatlantic navigation, colonization 
abroad, and every species of productive labour 
at home, are carefully encouraged. The eye 
and the hand of the Emperor are every where. 
The army and the navy are fully equipped, and 
placed upon a formidable footing. ‘The occu- 


pation of Algeria has been made thoroughly 
complete by the conquest of Kabylia; rapid 
expeditions, opportunely and successfully made 
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in the colony of Senegal, have definitively opened 
the north and west of the African continent to 
the general advantages of commerce, of cultiva- 
tion, and of civilisation. And, at the same 
time, whilst New Caledonia has superseded 
Guiana as a penal settlement, the latter place, 
by the recent discovery of gold-fields of great 
richness, promises to become upon a minor scale 
a French Ballarat. 

Now these are great and palpable facts, no 
one can deny, and yet it is in the very teeth, 
and in utter defiance of these patent facts, 
that certain of our English journals pertina- 
ciously misrepresent the nature of the present 
institutions of France. Above all, they seek 
to traduce and to stimulate a personal dislike 
to the very man by whom France and Europe 
have been saved from the most imminent dis- 
asters, and who has formed with England, 
the first ties of a special and intimate alliance, 
which all who are conscientiously devoted to 
the cause of human progress and civilisation, 
ought to use their best endeavours to render 
every day more intimate and effective. 

It is quite in the order of things that the 
defeated parties in France—those who have 
been disappointed in their schemes of ambition, 
and the ideologists, whose theories have been 
demolished—should doggedly persist in a blind 
opposition to the government ; and that they 
should give vent to their ill-humour, by in- 
dulging in rancorous invective, by a systematic 
denial of all the good that has been effected, and 
by giving the worst and most malicious interpre- 
tation to those legislative measures that carry 
with them their own justification. But is it 
worthy of the English press to assist and to 
make common cause with those malignants, 
who, far from being good judges in their own 
cause, and who are at this hour seeking to 
propagate evil by every means in their power ? 
Ought we not to avail ourselves of our neutral 
position, in regard to the events that have 
recently disturbed France, and to preserve 
intact the neutrality which England main- 
tained, even before she sympathized with, and 
allied herself to, that country? Surelyit would 
be better to endeavour to calm down political 
excitement than to exacerbate it ; and, above 
all, to avoid encouraging those opinions and 
those desperadoes who hold them, and with 
whom it would be impossible to co-operate, 
should we ever be so unfortunate as to see the 
one put into power, and the other carried into 
practice. Is it just—more than that, is it honour- 
able—to accept the principles of, and to urge 
on political partisans such as, Mazzini and Ledru 
Rollin, and then to turn against them when 
they resort to the dagger and the pistol, which 
form the very essence of their odious policy? 
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Besides, the abuse which our press profusely 
lavishes against the Imperial Government is 
not creditable to us as a nation, when we 
recollect that France is our present and intimate 
ally. Has not Napoleon ILI., on more than one 
occasion, been the guest of England? Is he not 
the personal friend of our Queen ; and is he not 
universally respected, and regarded with affec- 
tion by the French people, whom he governs? 

Doubtless the sound sense and discrimina- 
tion of the English public estimates the decla- 
mations of his vilifiers at their proper value, 
and treats them with the cold indifference they 
deserve ; but this cold indifference becomes an 
absolute wrong if it be allowed to affect, and, 
as it were, to absorb public opinion; and if 
greater attention be not paid to the published 
errors of those in the higher walks of society, 
and of literary circles, than we usually pay to 
the wild ravings of platform and stump orators. 
In this case, the simple and passive protest of 
good sense is not sufficient. Those errors must 
be encountered and combated with resolute 
hostility. If it be true, according to the Roman 
proverb, that a fool can commit more follies in 
a minute than the long life of a wise man can 
find time to proclaim truths, it is not less true 
that the wise man must resign himself to his 
arduous task, and that he must set to work to 
dig, and to live by the sweat of his brow, pro- 
ducing for his daily sustenance something more 
substantial than the wild-flowers that grow 
around the corn sheaves. 

The specimens of the visions and systematic 
errors to which we have alluded, and which are 
especially entertained by the higher classes of 
literary men, and by members of the univer- 
sities, are to be found principally in the pages of 
Frazer's Magazine and of the Saturday Review. 
We do not speak of the Times or Edinburgh 
Review, because the public knows how to appre- 
ciate the particular views of each. Their 
personal connection with certain worn-out 
parties in France, is too well known to admit 
of any doubt on such a point. 

But the writers in Frazer and the Saturday 
Review are not swayed by interested views. 
They are excellent rhetoricians, and are deeply 
read in the several departments of learning, 
science, history, and philosophy ; with the facts of 
contemporary history, and of the actual state of 
the various institutions of modern Europe, 
more particularly with those of France, they 
are profoundly ignorant, or can only faintly 
descry them through the blinding dust of their 
black-lettered studies. They are well up in 
every thing that relates to the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum and of Nineveh, and in equal proportion 
are they destitute of any knowledge of the real 
and internal state of France. 
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In order to give a true version of the mode 
in which these hunters after antiquities and 
political ideologists apply their principles, 
we will select a specimen of rhetoric, that 
combines all the peculiar eccentricities of 
these archeological empiricists. We make the 
selection from the April number of Frazer, in 
which an article upon Jmperialism appeared. 
This article was a kind of model manifesto ; 
and the foundation of this manifesto, if it have 
any foundation at all, is a detailed comparison 
between the empires of Rome under the Cesars, 
and the empire of France under Napoleon I. 
and Napoleon III. The writer perceives grave 
signs of danger for liberal opinions, and detects 
evidences of a gradual extinction of free 
thought, and of the cause of liberty itself, in 
the heart of the Anglo-Saxons, by the intro- 
duction of principles peculiar to the Celtic 
race, a race always famous for hero-worship, 
and by the undue predilection that England 
has lately shown for the corruptions of a 
despotic government. “English freedom,” 
observes the writer, “has become a weariness. 
There is a growing desire for despotism.” We 
will first put the question, whether any possible 
analogy can exist in the eyes of a careful 
observer, between the empires of Rome 
and Byzantium, and the French empire? 
The Roman empire was an agglomeration of 
conquered provinces, strangers the one to the 
other, without any communications, intellectual 
or material, comparable with those of modern 
times. It was the produce of conquest and 
pillage. The people of the rural districts were 
slaves, and those of the towns were nothing 
more than a set of menials or dependants upon 
the prodigalities of their masters, as these last 
lived upon the plunder of their enemies. No re- 
ligious tie existed between these divers nations, 
and in the very heart of the conquerors—the 
sovereign people—the relations between the 
different classes were founded on form, and 
maintained by corruption. The capital was a 
bazar of gods, heaped pell-mell one upon 
another, under the careless presidency of a 
Jupiter Olympus, and all were oppressed by 
the incubus of, and subject to, Fate, the 
god of Calvinistic predestination. The 
Roman empire, the result of personal conflict 
between the military chieftains, was never any 
thing else than a succession of anarchies, 
following rapidly upon each other, and bringing 
with them the curse of civil war. The Roman 
empire, instead of being hereditary like that 
of the French, was elective, or rather became 
the prey of, and was sold to, the highest bidder. 
The political rhetorician of Frazer thus de- 
scribes the effects of this régime :— 

The democracy of ancient Rome was a degrada- 
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tion. Rome was a city of bandits and debauchees, 
without a moral faith and without a God. The fairest 
lands of Italy became a waste. In other countries, 
the canker of huge estates and slave labour spread till 


six grandees owned a great province. 


It would be easy to prove the inaccuracy of 
this description. But to take up step by step, 
and to reply in detail to this writer, would far 
exceed our limits. On some future occasion, 
perhaps, we may recur to the subject. Mean- 
time, the more these speculations of the critic 
would have been exact, the less they would 
have been applicable to the Imperial régime 
of France, since it only requires a little 
attention to become aware that not only is 
there an absence of all analogy, but there is a 
fundamental contrast, and the most positive 
antagonism, between the new French empire 
and that of ancient Rome. 

The French empire, founded by Napoleon L, 
sprang from political and social revolution, 
the principle of which, as well with the Con- 
stitutionalists as with the Girondins, with the 
Montagnards, and not less with the ultra-revo- 
lutionists, comprised elevated sentiments, and 
aspirations the most generous and enlightened, 
and this in spite of the aberrations to which 
they led, and of those fatal crimes committed 
under the influence, and the intoxicating supre- 
macy, of insane political passion. 

It was an accursed intoxication, no doubt; 
but it was moral and intellectual in its essence, 
and only frenzied by a false enthusiasm. 

The work of demolition once accomplished 
in France, it required a master-mind to recon- 
struct the social edifice. Coming after a mon- 
archy of eight centuries, followed by a transient 
republic, which, however, left ineffaceable marks 
on the French institutions, Napoleon L. had the 
arduous and double task of restoring and re- 
organizing the government ; and it was because 
he well understood his high mission that he 
faithfully fulfilled it, by sustaining the prin- 
ciples of monarchy, by preserving the legitimate 
rights of national tradition, and by amalga- 
mating both with the more just, rational, and 
practical of the theories which the Revolution 
had propounded. 

It was not an incoherent mass of conquered 
peoples and provinces, strange to each other, 
that he had to collect together and place under 
one seeptre. He had to protect against foreign 
invasion, against a coalition of monarchs, abso- 
lute by right of conquest and hereditary by 
descent, urged on and subsidized by England— 
a nation homogeneous and compact, speaking 
the same from the Scheldt to the 


Mediterranean, from Mont Blanc to the At- 
lantic ocean, and consolidated and cemented 
by eight centuries of one continuous work of 
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assimilation. He had to defend that same 
country against external enemies, at the identi- 
cal time that the peasantry and townspeople 
were loudly demanding their rights of citizen- 
ship, asserting their equality in the eye of the 
law, and insisting on the abolition of those 
privileges which excluded them from enjoying 
the rights of property. What did the first 
Napoleon do in this perilous state of affairs 3 
He protected and assured the success of the 
greatest effort for the civilization of humanity 
that had ever been imagined, or that man had 
ever endeavoured to accomplish. 

Vanquished by his enemies from without, 
Napoleon left, notwithstanding, this work of 
organized civilization so deeply rooted in the 
national heart, and the new system of things 
became so thoroughly the attribute of the 
French nation, that his successors, both of the 
elder and younger branches of the old dynasty, 
were neither able to add any thing to what re- 
mained of the old monarchy, nor to subtract a 
fraction from that which had been bequeathed 
by the revolution. 

After eighteen ages of Christianity, Napoleon 
formed a nation still Christian, which had been 
so made by Clovis, Charlemagne, St. Louis, and 
a long list of kings, styled the elder sons of the 
Church ; and these had been assisted and guided 
in their pious work by a series of bishops and 
religious men, distinguished for their piety, 
from St. Denis to Bossuet and St. Vincent 
de Paul. He restored to the French the reli- 
gion of their forefathers, and re-established by 
a concordat the union with the Church of 
Rome, from which France will never seek to 
dissever herself. 

And this is the man whom the writers of Fra- 
zer’s Magazine and the Saturday Review call 
“ Tue Mounresank or History.” It cannot, 
neither is it sought to, be disputed, that Napo- 
leon committed many errors. But these were 
errors of the times, and thoroughly exceptional. 
He was the representative of a revolution of 
which the lava stream had to purify and solidify 
itself. He may be reproached for his repudiation 
of Josephine ; at the same time, in common jus- 
tice it must be said, that many of his friends 
and partisans are not disposed to regard that 
act with disfavour. To deny, however, to 
Napoleon, the possession of military courage, 
and to blame him at the very moment he sought 
for death on the plain of Waterloo, for having 
yielded to the advice of those who thought that 
he might yet be able to serve France, is the act 
of sophistry, resolved at any price to maintain 
a patent fallacy, and one which has not a single 
vestige of truth. 

How is it that the Napoleonic dynasty, which 
was said to be for ever entombed at St. Helena, 
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has reappeared with greater strength and pres- 
tige than ever, after a lapse of fifty-four years, 
and, it may be said, in the midst of those who 
had seen the dawn of its glory? The secondary 
causes that led to this event are visible to all 
eyes. After a revolution which had created 
an imperishable line of demarcation between 
the old régime, that France would not any 
longer tolerate, and the more recent one, 
that affected to be founded on the indepen- 
dence and dignity of the nation, the French 
people had never heartily accepted the Bourbon 
dynasty, stained as it was by the original sin 
of foreign invasion. Even as respects the 
younger branch of this family, the reiterated 
and clap-trap appeals to the battles of Valmy, 
and of Gemappes, failed to efface the memory 
of 1814 and 1515. The two short and decisive 
revolutions of 1830 and 1848, sufficiently 
demonstrate the fact. 

It has been said that the French revolution 
of 1848 might have produced a Washington. 
There was no room for a Washington in the 
revolution of 1848; there could only have 
been room for a Cromwell ora Monk. Neither 
General Cavaignac nor General Changarnier 
displayed that solid character and that self- 
confident ability, by means of which men, 
really great, assume to themselves in a social 
crisis the responsibility of wielding supreme 
power. Men of this stamp are sensible that, 
on the one hand, they represent the true 
political and social expectations of a nation ; 
and, on the other, that they owe their eleva- 
tion to Providence and to their own right 
trusty sword. Cavaignac and Changarnier 
simply obeyed the impulses of those who urged 
them on. They were incapable of using the 
opportunity conferred by Providence; and 
besides, neither had they the requisite charac- 
teristics to play an elevated game, neither did 
the interest they represented call upon them so 
to do. 

Independently of all the secondary causes 
that paved the way for the restoration of the 

‘Imperial dynasty, yet prominent amongst 
them must be enumerated the faults committed 
by the old parties, and their political incapacity. 
The first and more immediate cause may be 
accounted providential. The will of God was 
plainly manifested in the occurrence of those 
events which placed Napoleon III. on the 
throne of France, and which have since pre- 
served him in that exalted position. It was 
the decree of Providence, and not, as has been 
said, the result of a blind Fate—* the caprice 
of Destiny.” What does this mean on the part 
of a writer who can only expatiate on human 
liberty, on the freedom of action, and the in- 
fluence of elevated minds? What would have 
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happened, say these writers, if the dictum of 
universal suffrage had been simply No? To 
raise this question is an absurdity both on the 
part of those who believe in destiny, and of 
those who acknowledge the will of Providence. 

It is singular that those who are most prone 
to talk of the interference of Providence, are 
never willing to perceive the finger of God in 
the realities of passing events, unless they 
coincide with the wild phantasies of their 
own imagination. In every thing that is 
adverse to their own wishes, they deny the 
action of an overruling Providence. In the 
changes which occasionally take place in the 
social features of nations, these self-elected 
Providences, instead of being a vital force that 
sustains and shields them from the casual 
errors of their leaders—they can perceive 
nothing more than the effect of human design, 
because they make the divine action dependent 
upon the vagaries of a fantastic world of their 
own distempered invention. For instance, 
they believe that social government can be 
transferred with impunity from criminal and in- 
capable hands, to others that may be less so. 
They cannot understand that great men are an 
exceptional order of beings, whose influence is 
felt for many generations ; and that they have 
only to follow in the paths worked out for 
them by these master-spirits—that the spiritual 
current of their genius, if that genius be truly 
divine, is a force that propels the social march 
of events, in spite sometimes of incapacity, or 
of the public immorality and corruption that 
heralds the fall of dynasties. The incompe- 
tency and vices of kings do not prove that the 
governmental power should belong to the 
multitude—the most vile and brutal of tyrants. 

We have already demonstrated that the 
empire of Napoleon III. bears no similitude, 
and has none of the characteristics, of the 
two other empires. Napoleon III. is the 
chosen chief of ten millions of landowners 
—he is the sovereign called forth amidst the 
acclamations of a great nation, that spon- 
taneously offered him three milliards, when 
such an amount was necessary, to maintain the 
national dignity. He is the beloved and 
redoubtable chief of a victorious and powerful 
army—free from the taint of exaction and 
spoliation, and offering the most signal and 
irreproachable model of military discipline and 
honour. : 

France, after having completed her lines of 
railroad, is about to reconstruct her public and 
private edifices from one end of the country to 
the other. The churches are being repaired, 
and new ones are being built by private sub- 
scription, aided by parish funds and grants 
from the State. The “voluntary system,” as 
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practised in France, does not debar the govern- 
ment from taking its share in the good work. 
It stimulates and justifies its interference, and 
the State, in caring for the liberties of the many, 
actually, and in the deed, protects the liberties 
of each and every one. The French empire is 
not ruled by the will of an autocrat. It is 
governed by a constitution which has been 
framed from the experience acquired since 
1789, and which comprises all that is most 
useful and applicable to the wants of the 
country. The revenues of the State, as well 
as the communal and provincial taxes, are 
levied by the vote of the tax-payers themselves. 
Universal suffrage, and the equality of all 
before the tribunals of the country, are the 
fundamental basis of the constitution. Under 
the influence of religion, class-fraternity has 
been closely cemented. France both tolerates 
and endows all forms of worship. Jews sit in 
their political assemblies, and the Rabbi are 
inscribed by name in the civil list of the State. 
And yet it is the national religion—the religion 
of the majority—that alone is in progressive 
increase! As to the stockbrokers and specula- 
tors, they, instead of supporting the Imperial 
government, oppose it by all sinister and dis- 
honest means. They are, however, narrowly 
watched by an eagle eye, and ‘are passively per- 
mitted to go on in their evil ways, until the 
opportune moment shall arrive, when a final 
stop will be given to their fraudulent man- 
q@uvres. Such is the real and natural state of 
the French empire, judged by those who depend 
on the evidence of facts, and not upon the 
phantasies of dreamers. 

3. The Philosophy of M. Auguste Comte— 
or “ Comtisme,” so called. 

Together with Imperialism, “ Comtisme” is 
held to be another proof of the infatuation of 
the present day in favour of absolutism. We 
had some difficulty at first to discover what 
was meant by “Comtisme,” and what was the 
true meaning of this neology. We found out, 
at last, that the word was derived from the 
name of a French philosopher, “Auguste 
Comte,” who, from being an under-master in 
the Polytechnic College, had gradually risen to 
the dignity of an hierophant, and had become 
the founder of a sect of “ Positivists” and 
“ Sociologists.” One hardly expected to see 
Imperialism coupled with the philosophy of 
M. Auguste Comte. 

But this may be explained by the fact, that 
the ponderous tomes on historical and social 
subjects, laboriously written by M. Auguste 
Comte, could not, particularly as they treated 
of French topics, fail to acquire a high degree of 
importance, in the estimation of a writer who 
was eontent to gather all his knowledge of 


France, and of the French empire, from the 
foreign correspondence of newspapers. In 
reality, there is not the slightest connection 
betwixt the philosophy of M. Auguste Comte 
and the institutions ‘of the French empire. 
The theory of M. Comte sets forth a rational 
and scientific Papacy —universal peace, and 
the total abolition of military power. It must 
be stated that from the outset, and, as a funda- 
mental part of his system, he denies the truth 
of the fall of man, and of original sin, and 
this leads him on to vindicate “anthropo- 
phagy” and slavery. 

“Slavery and anthropophagy,” say the Po- 
sitivists, “worked out a great deal of good in 
their day, but that day has passed away.” To 
that we reply, that slavery and cannibalism were 
not productive of good at any time. They are 
the marks, the stigmata, of human degradatjon, 
and were destined to be extinguished by the 
light of the Christian dispensation. 

In spite of its errors, the doctrine of M. 
Auguste Comte has been accompanied with 
this advantage, that it has induced the ration- 
alists and materialists of the eighteenth century 
to examine more profoundly, and with greater 
impartiality, and, in regard to their necessity 
and utility, certain epochs of the history of the 
world, which the titular freethinkers were dis- 
posed to condemn, without in the least under- 
standing them. And thus the Papacy and the 
scholastic philosophy have been explained and 
replaced in the schedule of human progress. 

The conscientious and profound labours of 
M. Auguste Comte will doubtlessly obtain an 
honourable and distinguished position in the 
nineteenth century, but without practical result. 
That absolutism, which M. Comte has predicted, 
and for which he would prepare the advent, is 
exclusively that of science ; ‘and this bears with 
it its own contradiction, since liberty is the very 
essence of all science. Besides, it is diametri- 
cally opposed to the tendencies of the present 
age, which accords no kind of weight to scien- 
tial authority. The school of positivists will 
have but a transient duration. 

M. Auguste Comte lately died at Paris. His 
disciples wrangled and quarrelled over his tomb. 
His wife, or, according to the vocabulary of the 
sociologists, his female companion—not his 
spouse before the altar of Christ—also came to 
his tomb, and there gave vent to the most wild 
and frantic grief, after the manner of an Indian 
squaw, instead of displaying that calm resigna- 
tion in the hour of deep sorrow that the grace 
of Christianity can alone inspire. If this be a 
specimen of scientific hierarchy, it will certainly 
find no favour in France, and is still less adapted 
to the feelings and customs of England. 

In dwelling on the faults and aberrations of 
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philosophy in France, the English crities, hold- 
ing this to be the general state of French phi- 
losophy, judge it to be, at the least, thirty years 
behindhand with the doctrines enunciated and 
adopted by the school of progress. M. Auguste 
Comte, and his slender stock of disciples, repre- 
sent, actually,a diminutive company of eccentric 
speculators in science, staggering under the 
weight of their neological and technical baggage, 
and journeying on the same path already tra- 
velled over by the St. Simonians. The phi- 
losophy of M. A. Comte, cast aside as worthless, 
and refuted by healthier ideas and actual events, 
may be well likened to a mummy covered with 
bandalettes, and publicly announced for show 
in the technical jargon of the materialists. In 
that vernacular, the doctrine of ethics is termed 
“bionomy ;” social science “ sociology.” Sta- 
tistics are designated under the name of “ socio- 
tomy” and “ sociography.” Criminal law is 
called “socio-pathology,” and the penal cole 
“ socio-thérapeutique.” There is no doubt a 
“ socio-pharmaceutique” branch also, in which 
the tread-mill, the whip, and the solitary cell, 
that amiable invention of “ philanthropo-socio- 
sophy,” find their respective places. We would 
advise the chroniclers of M. Comte’s philosophi- 
cal system not to omit mention of the “ hydro- 
socio-thérapique ” method, very happily put in 
practice by a marshal of France, who assuredly 
had never read the doughty volumes of Posi- 
tivism. Marshal Lobau, one fine morning, 
dispersed a riotous mob by the peaceful play of 
a few five-engines upon the seditious rabble ; 
but let us quit this childish nonsense, to take 
into consideration— 

4. The intellectual vagabondism falsely called 
“ freethought.” 

That philosophical method—by and through 
which such miraculous benefits to mankind are 
said to have been brought to light—is termed 
freethought. One of the heroines and victims 
of the first French Revolution—Madame 
Roland—exclaimed on going to the scaffold, 
“QO Liberty, how many crimes have been com- 
mitted in thy name!” Let us, in our turn, 
say, “O Freethought, how many platitudes and 
blasphemies have been uttered and published 
with thy sanction !” 

The worth of human conscience shall not be 
gainsayed by us; but human conscience is not 
an abstract entity, that can isolate itself from 
creation, and live by itself alone. Existing in 
the bosom of humanity and of nature, it ema- 
nates from God, and holds communion with 
God by thé mystery of revelation, and by the 
sole channel of that mystery. In this manner 
the Christian revelation has endowed man with 
privileges that constitute liberty in the highest 
sense of the word. Tradition, illuminated and 
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purified by revelation, is that atmosphere in 
which the human conscience lives and breathes. 
Tn ea vivimus, movemur, et sumus. The free- 
thinkers, who occupy a position beyond the 
bounds of this social and traditional atmo- 
sphere, abandon their proper element. They 
are like fishes upon dry land—like birds 
placed in the vacuum of an air-pump. They 
place themselves in direct antagonism to the 
order of nature, and to the more solemn decree 
of divine grace. This great fault is a necessary 
consequence of the improper and irregular use 
of human conscience—of that gift truly divine, 
by which alone we can understand the word of 
“Truth”"—Zt verbum caro factum est—et 
habitavit in nobis. 

For this reason, whenever we allude to that 
freethought, as it is used by modern philoso- 
phers, we invariably say “pretended free- 
thought.” The pretension to the name is quite 
illusory. We think, and we exercise the fa- 
culty of freethought in our mother tongue, in 
which all tradition is incorporated. We think 
in virtue of that which has been bestowed upon 
us; we no more make our own conscience 
than we make our own body. The most 
profound thinkers, ‘the cleverest writers, as 
well as the most eminent merchants, and the 
most renowned warriors; in fact, the great 
men of every age, country, and denomination— 
those who have worked the greatest amount of 
good for the human race—have fallen far short 
of the measure for so doing that has been dealt 
out to them. 

These freethinkers, who believe themselves to 
be emancipated from all restraint, but who are 
simply and sceptically rebellious—with their 
mental powers out of joint, by seeking to move 
without a fulerum—only arrive at contradic- 
tory conclusions, utterly and radically false. 
They have not even the merit of originality. 
They only hold forth one after another, and 
acrimoniously dispute with each other upon the 
selfsame old and worn-out sophisms, which 
are the common ground of philosophical nega- 
tion, as the traditional axioms of common-sense, 
and the natural feelings of man in his social 
state, are the common ground of actual life and 
of true and practical philosophy. 

For instance, the freethinkers refuse to give 
any credit, and withhold both admiration and 
obedience, to those great men who naturally 
elicit such bounden sentiments from all classes 
of society. They labour to eradicate from the 
heart of man every trace of hero-worship, and 
in the vain struggle against this impossibility, 
instead of doing honour to true greatness, they 
fall down and worship, in the idolatry of their 
abstractions, petty tyrants of very mode- 
rate abilities; those whom, in y pa it is a 
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disgrace to follow—who are servile and glozing 
courtiers of the mob; or others again who, 
in their wicked ambition, demand to establish 
the sovereignty of the people, in order that, by 
political assassination and civil war, they may 
secure their own elevation to power. That 
which they refused to Napoleon IIT. they 
willingly accord to Mazzini. This is the 
grand result of freethought and of liberal 
opinions. 

But at the same time that these freethinkers 
would annihilate the social superiorities of 
rank and station, and bring things to a common 
level, they would establish from the most false 
data a monarchy of races; and they then 
declare that some of these races are designed 
for liberty and others for despotism. That 
race which is peculiarly adapted for liberty is 
said to be the Anglo-Saxon, that proper for 
despotism is the Celtic. And what become of 
the Anglo-Norman and Franco-Saxon races, 
that probably have some right to be deemed 
worthy of mention? Nothing can be more 
fallacious than these absurd theories; nothing 
éasier to demolish than the data on which they 
are based. : 

We do not pretend to deny the existence of 
¢ertain idiosyncrasies in the different branches 
of the human family. But these idiosyncrasies 
do not affect the character common to all the 
children of the same God; they are only dis- 
tinguished by the form and the manner of 
their manifestation. Christian tradition in- 
structs us that all men are children of the same 
deity, are equal before the justice of the divine 
law, and are intended to be equal before human 
law: the advocates of free opinion would do 
well to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
this fundamental truth of Christianity, and pay 
attention to the warning consequences. If they 
could be induced to place their consciences— 
which they treat as a distinct being, a part, 
living in the living centre of the Christian 
revelation—they might be less disposed to 
elevate Washington, the Virginian planter and 
slave proprietor, into a hero. They might not 
so rapidly quote as a model of liberty and good 
government, that republic of the United States, 
which each day is torn by political anarchy, 
and that, after having founded its government 
on the doctrine of the equality of man, cherishes 
in its bosom the seeds of civil and social war. 
We should be glad to know upon what distinct 
principles of sociology and freethought the 


writers in Frazer’s Magazine defended some 
time since, in the organ of Mr. Carlyle, the 
rights of negro slavery ? 

We should have a Danaid task if we were 
to point out and to correct all the fallacies, the 
sophistries, and the prostitution of words, 
that are collected and piled together in the 
papers to which we have already given more 
attention than they strictly deserve. Let us 
hope, however, to be enabled therefrom to give 
some useful advice to our fellow-countrymen 
in the momentous crisis of the present hour. 
We do not believe that there is the slightest 
trace in England of a desire to favour Despo- 
tism. But the English people, with that prac- 
tical good sense for which they are celebrated, 
are perfectly aware that there is an under- 
leaning towards the selfish abuses of exclusive 
individualism, and a gradual and fatal abandon- 
ment of the great and dominant principles of 
order and strong government—and these evils 
stand in need of correction, and can be corrected 
without any infringement of the essentials of our 
political and social constitution. 

Let it be well understood that the spirit of 
our constitution is one of order and discipline, 
as well as of liberty. Do not let us cavil about 
vain words. The English constitution has 
lasted many centuries, and will probably last 
many more ; and simply because the action of 
liberty has been controlled and regulated by 
the potency of three national institutions of 
the utmost value—religious education—the 
law of primogeniture—and the strict observance 
of the Sabbath. May a merciful Power ever- 
more preserve to us the’blessings of these 
national institutions against the irrational and 
malevolent attacks of freethinkers! They are 
the palladium of the British constitution ; the 
vital principles of which have too often suffered, 
of late years, from radical assault. Let us re- 
joice and be glad of heart, that “a grande 
nation,” which, on a large scale and in a radi- 
cal sense, has had the largest experience of 
false philosophy and of a false political liberty, 
has at last found out and returned to the right 
path of its future, by giving to that future the 
traditions of the past, without refusing the de- 
mands generated by the wants of civilisation ! 
Let us rejoice that this nation should be called 
upon in the present day, and before the face 
of all men, to give an example to the world 
of which we, our very selves, may reap the 
benefit ! 
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THe fate which we a twelvemonth ago predict- 
ed for British India has at last overtaken it.* 
The endurance of man under misgovernment 
has its limits, no matter what his colour may 
be, and those limits in India had then been 
passed. If the object of the government had 
been to drive the army and the people of India 
into rebellion, in order to save its pensions and 
swell its list of confiscations, it could not have 
taken measures better adapted to the purpose 
than those which it has now for some years 
past pursued. Indeed, so much so, that there 
have not been wanting persons who have 
thought that an outbreak was not undesired by 
the Directors, though, of course, not such a one 
as would prove fatal to their existence, as this 
will be. We do not, however, give them credit 
for so much perverted talent as a policy so 
Machiavellian would imply. We have no doubt 
that they considered the natives of India as 
likely to prove passive under any amount of 
ill-treatment that they could inflict; and, 
in the absence of resistance to their past 
measures of spoliation and injustice, there was 
much to give encouragement to the idea. When 
so many native dynasties had been extinguished 
without any overt act of opposition ; when so 
many princesses had been plundered and in- 
sulted without their people rising up in their 
defence ; when estates had been allowed to be 
resumed wholesale, because the owners could 
show no better title than the oldest peers of 
England can exhibit, namely, an ancient feudal 
grant from the crown; when the pay and 
pension rights, and terms of enlistment of the 
Sepoys had been tampered with, and nought had 
been elicited but some passing mutterings that 
had speedily died out ; when every principle of 
law and equity had been long set at defiance in 
India; and when petitioners had for years 
put up so patiently with the jeers and ridicule 
that met them at the India House when 
they came here for redress: when all this had 
gone on so swimmingly for no inconsiderable 
period, it might well begin to be supposed that 


; e See the articles on “Lord Dalhousie’s Administra- 
tion in India,” in the numbers of the New Quarterly 
for October, 1856, and January, 1857. 





there was nothing in the shape of misgovern- 
ment to which a people so patient and enduring 
would not submit. 

Encouraged therefore by their past success, 
the Directors determined to allow no considera- 
tions of danger from resistance to stand 
henceforth in their way. Other governments, 
bent upon such designs, have usually thought 
it needful to conciliate at least one powerful 
party in the state. But the government of 
India held itself above the necessity of standing 
well with any. The independent European 
community, hated traditionally as interlopers 
ever since the Company’s old trading days, 
were now doubly obnoxious from the freedom 
of their exposure of the gross abuses which they 
saw on every side, while in numbers they were 
so small a minority that nothing, it was thought, 
need be feared from their resentment. Their 
chief element of power lay in the freedom of 
their press, and in the immunity they possessed 
from the arbitrary acts of the Company by the 
protection that was afforded them by her 
Majesty’s supreme courts. This immunity the 
India House, working on a weak president of 
the India Board, thought itself now able to 
take away; and the black acts, Macaulay’s 
legacy of hatred to a profession he had failed 
in, were again brought forward, and sent out 
to India to be passed. There might be some- 
thing inconsistent in the author of the most 
brilliant romance upon the subject of our great 
revolution, endeavouring to forge fetters for his 
countrymen in India, far more galling than it 
ever entered into the brain of a Stuart to con- 
ceive. But Whiggery has seldom hesitated to 
violate those liberties in others, which it is so 
noisy in vindicating for itself. Nor, 
was it unnatural that he should have felt bound 
to perform some act of gratitude towards the 
Company, in return for the ten thousand pounds 
a-year which he had so long drawn from their 
treasury, as a reward for services that we believe 
there are few who really know them, that 
would not consider to be overpaid by a salary 
of a tenth of that amount. 

While the fate of the free European com- 
munity in India was thus sealed—while such 
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steps were taken effectually to eradicate every 
feeling of respect for the Government from their 
breasts—the hands of its officers were to be 
strengthened by giving them a special exemp- 
tion from all liability to the new tribunals 
which it was thus purposed to create. The 
grand argument in favour of these, put forth by 
the Company, was the necessity of subjecting 
all to the same laws, and making no distinction 
between men of different colours and creeds. 
But the new act, as is not unusual in such 
cases, was made to stop conveniently just before 
it came to their own doors; and their own 
public servants were to be free from the juris- 
diction of those courts, to which were to be sub- 
jected all the other Europeans there. We hear 
sometimes'of class legislation in England ; but 
we should be glad to know what would be 
thought of class legislation after such a fashion 
as this—if all the legislators and their servants 
were to be formally exempted from liability to 
the laws which they passed, as good enough for 
the rabble, or, in other words, for every one in 
the country but themselves. We suppose that 
it would be considered by the people, that so 
gross a violation of the fundamental principles 
of the constitution would justify them in any 
resistance they might make. At any rate, 
whether it justified them or not, we may be 
sure that they would proceed at once, by 
some such summary process, to sweep away both 
the legislators and their acts. Yet the Govern- 
ment allowed to be proposed, in the case of the 
independent European community in India, 
what we in England would not for a moment 
tolerate as regards ourselves. It is not won- 
derful, therefore, that an agitation sprang up 
there of the fiercest kind. No measure was 
used in exposing the Company’s misgovern- 
ment ; for it was only by such exposure that 
those affected could escape its being brought 
home as a frightful reality to themselves. 
Public meetings were held—the most violent 
speeches were made—and, in short, all those 
symptoms were exhibited which, in a com- 
munity more numerous, would have indicated an 
intention of sacrificing its allegiance rather than 
submitting to so shameful and intolerable a law. 

While the independent European commu- 
nity in India was thus driven to a state of ex- 
asperation, there were not wanting native 
eyes to watch narrowly the scene, in the hope 
of profiting by it themselves. Long had the 
shameless and unjustifiable spoliations to which 
they had been subjected rankled in their 
hearts. They had appealed to treaties, but 
treaties they were taught were mere waste- 
paper, to be interpreted in any manner, how- 
ever incompatible with the terms of them, that 
our government pleased. Day by day our 


power had been increasing, while day by day 


theirs had been growing less. Resort to arms 
was therefore out of the question, and every 
petition addressed to the Home-Government 
was met with such mocking insult as proved 
like brine poured into the gaping wound. 
The most learned civilians to be found in 
Doctors’ Commons might pronounce the act of 
spoliation to have been in defiance of treaties 
both binding and clear—the most eminent of 
our lawyers might deem that every principle 
alike of law and equity had been violated in 
the case—the very law-officers of the Crown 
might in their private capacities pronounce the 
proceeding infamous; but still the act was held 
irrevocable, and from the minister’s fiat there 
was no appeal. Over and over again had the 
aggrieved gone almost on their knees to the 
India Board, praying a reference to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
pledging their honour at the same time that, in 
the event of the decision being against them, 
they would return to India satisfied, and never 
agitate the question more. The prayer was 
refused, and refused, to the eternal infamy of 
England, on an allegation which proved clearly 
that the government knew that such decision 
would be against them; that her Majesty's 
own legal assessors would declare the treaties 
or agreements violated, and the confiscation 
unwarranted ; and pronounce at once for the 
relinquishment by the Company of the spoil. 
In the whole course of history, in the annals 
of the most shameless and abandoned govern- 
ments, whether of ancient or of modern times, 
we defy any one to point out any transaction 
more shameless, more abandoned, or more 
infamous than these. Talk of some of the 
Southern States of America repudiating their 
engagements ; why England in India has been 
doing nothing but repudiate the engagements 
which even those of its own officers who framed 
them have declared to be binding on it for the 
whole last ten years. 

The people of this country are subscribing 
largely for families left destitute by the Indian 
rebellion, and none can sympathize more deeply 
with this generous feeling than ourselves ; but 
our sympathy, and it would have been well if 
the same had been true of the sympathy of all 
England, has never been limited by colour and 
by race. If the loss of their all, by our own 
officers, has been productive of so much misery 
(and it would be difficult to exaggerate it), what 
must have been the amount of deep and wide- 
spread suffering, occasioned by our wholesale 
destruction of native dynasties and spoliation 
of native nobles, during Lord Dalhousie’s vice- 
regal reign? How many royal families have 
been hurled down from the pinnacles on which 
they were once placed, into the abyss of com- 
parative suffering and want? How many 
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nobles, with pedigrees as illustrious as those of 
our own peers, with estates as large, and habits 
of enjoyment as great, have been sent wander- 
ing about the world, dependent on their rela- 
tives, or former servants, perhaps, for their 
daily bread? How many of their daughters, 
nursed in the lap of luxury, have been reduced 
to that last refuge of suffering womanhood, 
prostitution, for their support? How many of 
their retainers have been sunk to the condi- 
tion of beggars, now that the hospitable hand that 
ounce fed them is itself extended for relief? How 
many merchants and shopkeepers, that thrived 
on their expenditure, have been made bank- 
rupt by their ruin? How many bankers have 
lost their all in the confiscation by our govern- 
ment of the estates, on the security of which 
their capital had been lent ? We must enumerate 
by millions, and not by thousands, if we would 
count up the numbers of natives on whom such 
desolation has been visited in India, within the 
last few years only, by our own cruel acts. 
Lord Dalhousie tells us vauntingly that king- 
doms, in the aggregate far larger than the 
whole of the British Isles, were subjected to 
this process by him ; let the reader -picture to 
himself the enormous amount of misery that 
would be accompanied by such a course in 
one county of itngland alone. The desvlation 
caused in Scotland, by the forfeitures conse- 
quent on the two rebellions, was but a faint 
type of that which we have been creating, for 
the last ten years, all throughout Hindoostan. 
The only thing that we could point out as really 
resembling it, was the confiscation of all the 
estates of the nobility that inaugurated the 
first revolution in France. 

It may suit the purposes of a member of a 
great English Jaghiredar family like Lord 
John Russell, to sneer at the spoliation of the 
Jaghiredars of India. It may amuse him to 
talk of rents exacted by these from the poor 
people for their holdings, as if the Company 
charged no rent for its land, and as if his bro- 
ther, the Duke of Bedford, did not exact the 
uttermost farthing that it is worth for every 
bit of land he lets for building purposes in this 
vast metropolis. It may please him to assert 
that the resumption of the lands held by such, 
is a benefit alike to the people of India and to 
the government there. But it may tend to 
moderate his hostility when he learns, that the 
resumption of such estates in India is based on 
a principle that would apply equally to tlie 
Bedford estates as wéll. It is based on the 
principle that the lands of the country only 
belong to the Crown as trustee for the nation ; 
and that no sovereign has any right to alienate 
the possessions of the Crown for a period ex- 
tending beyond the term of his own tenure of 
the throne. It is on this principle that every 
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grant of a preceding sovereign is now declared 
in India to be ipso facto void, as well as every 
grant of a sovereign that we have dethroned, 
It is on this principle that the allowing the 
continued enjoyment of such an estate for a 
single day afterwards is held to be a matter of 
grace, and not of right. This was a doctrine 
not found in India when we went there, but 
which has been the product of a brain deeply 
tainted with levelling principles at home. It 
is a doctrine which the author of it, whose 
official position has enabled him largely to 
imbue with it the authorities of India, holds 
equally proper to be adopted in the case of 
landed property here. He does not consider 
the possessors of ancient Crown grants in Eng- 
land to be less unrightful adverse holders of the 
property of the commonwealth than the pos- 
sessors of ancient Crown grants in Sattara, Nag- 
pore, and Oude. The question of the mode in 
which such possessor distributes the wealth so 
acquired, he looks on as immaterial, as indeed it 
ought to be. Though even on that score, if 
native kings and nobles have had their follies 
and their vices, so too have many of our 
own. 

It must be perfectly obvious, however, to every 
man of sense, that personal matters of this kind 
are wholly foreign to the great question at 
issue ; and public condemnation would at once 
visit any minister or legislator who attempted 
to deal with the rights of English property, on 
principles dependent on the frugality or ex- 
travagance of the holder. Much of the super- 
fluous wealth in every country, and in every 
class of society, is spent in a manner which it 
would be much better for the health, both 
spiritual and temporal, of the owner, if he were 
to abstain from. Indeed, the high and sincere 
tribute of admiration paid by all classes in 
Great Britain to the present conduct of our 
Court, is the best proof that, while it affords an 
example that would be most honourably con- 
spicuous even in private life, it at the same 
time exhibits a state of things quite exceptional, 
and very different from what has often hitherto 
been seen. It is the principle of right that 
must be alone attended to in the decision of 
such questions ; and we repeat that there is 
not a peer or a commoner whose estates rest, 
whether originally or derivatively, on grants 
from the Crown in England, who does not 
stand precisely on the same footing as many of 
those Indian nobles whose titles have been 
lately brought in question. Nor is there one 
such in respect to whom the same system of 
confiscation might not be applied with precisely 
the same amount of justice here. We further 
repeat that the political sect who have applied 
these principles to India, openly avow their 
desire to see them equally applied at home ; and 
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évery aid that such men as Lord John Russell 
lend to them, increases immeasurably their 
chances of eventual success. It is not in India 
alone that the thought has struck people of 
looking to confiscations to swell a failing 
revenue. That none can know better than the 
House of Bedford; for their fortunes were 
founded on the fruits of such confiscations in our 
eighth Henry’s time. Lord John may, to be 
sure, be of opinion that secular property has 
a sanctity in the eyes of the people, not accorded 
to that devoted to superstitious uses; but 
when the democracy wants money, it does not 
ordinarily show itself very scrupulous about 
such minor points as these. The Revolution- 
ists in France, for instance, made little dis- 
tinction between cowls and coronets when 
there were lands and revenues to be seques- 
tered. And, to continue the comparison, the 
noblesse found too late there how readily the 
seeds of democracy, which they had fostered in 
America, were transplanted to France, and 
turned to their own destruction. Our Eng- 
lish aristocracy may think, in the same way, 
that it concerns them little what principles 
prevail in respect to rights and successions 
in India ; but had they continued to sleep on 
as they had long done, while the most ram- 
pant doctrines of socialism were being daily 
given effect to there, the time would have 
come when they would have found that they 
had been nursing a viper that was eventually 
to sting themselves. 

If we have gone into this long digression, it 
has not been without its special purpose. It 
is necessary for those to comprehend thoroughly 
what we have here explained, who would form 
any just and accurate notion of the true 
sources of the revolt in India. Religious cries 
have been adopted by the leaders to work 
wpon the feelings of the lower and more 
ignorant classes of the people; just as re- 
ligious cries have often been adopted for the 
same purpose by politicians on the Continent 
or nearer home. The astute minister of the 
ex-King of Oude probably cared as little 
whether his brother Mahomedans were de- 
filed by the use of cartridges, as did 
the first of the House of Bedford whether the 
principles of the Reformation were true or 
false. Such men, of course, turn every event 
that is likely to serve them to their own ends. 
That is a thing to be expected, and all that 
can be said about it is to remark upon the 
folly of furnishing them with a weapon so 
effective for the objects they had in view. As 
in every other country, so it is in India; 
religion is a comparatively powerless lever 
where it does not rest on a fulcrum of a more 
‘material kind. A dissenter is never so enthu- 
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some grant is proposed in favour of the clergy 
of the establishment, or when the more 
personal question arises of the payment of 
tithes or rates. It is astonishing how strongly 
even the most irreligious feel on the subject of 
religion, when it is fairly brought home to 
them in the shape of something to be gained 
or something to be lost. The Sepoys of India, 
notwithstanding all that has been said about 
them, are not unlike in this respect the great 
mass of mankind. And, though they might 
have refused to use greased cartridges, they 
would not have shown their abhorrence of 
them in the shape of a rebellion, had they not 
long been brooding over other matters which 
had excited in them the widest and deepest 
discontent. 

It would be obviously beyond our power, 
in the space of a single article, or indeed of 
ten articles, to go through the whole of the 
grounds for this feeling from first to last ; 
but a very correct outline of those more im- 
mediately bearing on the subject was given 
in the admirable speech made by Mr. Disraeli, 
in the House of Commons, on the 27th of 
July. It is deeply to be regretted that the 
views, then announced by him, found so little 
acceptance with the Government; but they 
were not lost upon the nation, and they will 
not eventually be without their fruit. They 
have shown, as have the various excellent, 
though more brief addresses to the House of 
Lords, by the Earl of Ellenborough, on the 
same subject, that, among the members of one 
great political connection, the true state of 
India is understood. The highest proof to 
our minds of the soundness of the views taken 
by Mr. Disraeli, was the tribute paid to him 
by two members who possess t experience 
of India, Sir Erskine Perry and Mr. Ayrton ; 
though they could have no motive, but the 
sincerity of their convictions, in giving ut- 
terance to such a sentiment, as they belong 
to the other side of the House. We only 
speak the public feeling—a feeling becoming 
daily more and more wide-spread—when we 
say, that at no period of his career has the 
Conservative leader in the Commons exhibited 
more conspicuously the talent and foresight 
of a statesman, as well as that boldness of 
decision which fears not to stake his credit on 
the judgment he has formed. Had his speech 
been made but a few days later, it would 
have brought to him but half the credit,—were 
it made now for the first time, he might be 
told that it only contaived what, in fact, the 
whole of England knew. To judge of the 
real sagacity it exhibited, one must remember 
that it was a speech not subsequent but pre- 
vious to the event; spreading out before us, 
as upon a map, not only the sources of the 
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evil, but the course that it would take. The Earl 
of Ellenborough and Mr. Disraeli are men who 
have proved themselves worthy of the occasion ; 
and different indeed might be the present 
state of India had they been at the helm. 
Though Mr. Disraeli confined hime<elf, in his 
address to the House, to the special grievances 
of the Sepoys, in connection with the annexation 
of Oude, he did not omit to mention that they 
had other grievances, whether real or imaginary, 
though these, as less relevant to the question 
discussed by him, he did not think it necessary 
to enterupon. They had not, however, on the 
whole, an inconsiderable influence upon those 
who began this rebellion ; and as showing how 
the minds of the men had been gradually 
alienated, they may be worth recording here. 
There was the order to enlist Sepoys in future 
only for general service, which gave great 
umbrage in two ways. First, the regiments 
were led to believe from it, followed as it was 
immediately by the Chinese and Persian wars, 
that home service in India was henceforth to 
be the exception, and foreign service the rule ; 
and Sepoys have no inclination to go, like 
Coolies, to pass their lives away in a foreign 
land. Secondly, an idea had got abroad, that 
as soon as enough of men had engaged under 
the new terms of enlistment in each regiment, 
to make it practicable, the rest would be 
required to renew their engagements on the new 
terms also, or on refusal be turned adrift with- 
out pension, to make way for those who would. 
In former times no such an idea could have 
ever entered their heads; because in former 
times the government of India had been re- 
markable for its scrupulous good faith. Lord 
Dalhousie had however shown them, that faith 
was no longer to be kept with natives of other 
ranks; and they had no reason to suppose 
that we should prove more particular in regard 
to them. The next great cause of complaint 
with the Bengal Sepoys had been the abolition 
of the extra allowance for foreign service, which 
had been previously granted them in Scinde 
and the Punjaub. As this is explained fully 
in an article reviewing the life of the late Sir 
Charles Napier in our last issue, it will be un- 
necessary to go again into the matter here. 
Besides these, there were other strong and valid 
grounds for complaint. Indeed, it may give 
some idea of the general treatment to which 
the Sepoys had lately been subjected, when we 
mention that we ourselves heard a most excel- 
lent officer of one of the most loyal and dis- 
tinguished regiments on the Bombay side 
declare, that his only wonder was that his own 
regiment had not mutinied a dozen times. 
That similar treatment had met the Sepoys of 
the other armies is proved by the remarks 
which the author of “Time Crisis ry Lyp1a” 
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makes on the subject of the shameful way in 
which men, entitled by long service and in- 
ability for further work to the benefits of the 
pension list, were debarred from it by new and 
stringent rules, that in reality amounted to the 
violation of a state compact, and to a cruel 
fraud. Indeed, throughout the armies of the 
three presidencies, the conduct of the Govern- 
ment was the same ; it was the conduct of men 
who kick down the ladder when their object is 
attained. It was the same feeling that induced 
the Government here to behave so shamefully to 
various corps and individuals on their disband- 
ment or discharge after the conclusion of the late 
Crimean war ; though nothing could have been 
more boundless than its professions of purposed 
favour to all who would take service while the 
contest was raging, and Sebastopol was still 
unwon. 

To return to the point, we have heard of 
regiments in India ordered to leave a station 
a few months after they had arrived at it, and 
that without the slightest compensation for the 
huts which they had built. And those who 
know how many are the family claims upon 
Sepoys, and how light they leave his purse, can 
easily imagine the amount of suffering and 
discontent that bas in such instances been 
occasioned. Indeed, when we reflect on the 
fact, that marching alone entails a heavy charge 
upon the Sepoy, it will be seen that the con- 
stanf moving them to great distances, without 
cause and without compensation, is in itvelf 
an evil to them of no common kind. We do 
not mean to say that it furnishes any justifica- 
tion for mutiny, much less for the atrocities 
they have committed ; but it neutralizes all the 
other pecuniary advantages of the Sepoy’s posi- 
tion, and makes it profitless ; thereby caneelling 
the only tie that binds the foreign mercenary 
to his colours—the tie of gain. In one in- 
stance that we have been told of, a regiment 
was actually ordered to march six hundred 
miles, each man having just uinepence in his 
pocket to convey his family to their destination, 
no carts or carriage of any kind being provided 
for them by the State. Of course, there was 
nothing illegal in the order, but the men did 
not hesitate to resist it ; and, however blamable 
the act was, it is not surprising that their 
loyalty should have given way for the moment, 
when they saw every sort of regard to their 
wants and feelings thrown aside—when they 
saw that they had no alternative but mutiny 
towards a power to whom they owed no natural 
allegiance, or leaving their wives and children 
to die of starvation where they stvod, or plod 
their weary way six hundred miles to join them 
again on foot. But the worst case of all was 
that mentioned in our review of Lord Dal- 
housic’s administration in India, where the 38th 
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Bengal Regiment, one of the most loyal and 
gallant regiments in any army—a regiment that 
had covered itself with laurels in Affghanistan 
—was deliberately marched through the swamps 
and jungles of Bengal, at the deadliest season of 
the year, because it had declined to volunteer 
for service in Burmah, as Lord Dalhousie wished 
it to do; while under the terms of its enlist- 
ment it was not bound to cross the seas. On 
its arrival at Dacca, the list of sick and dead 
and dying showed the fate that, for no crime 
whatever, had been inflicted on this, Lord Ellen- 
borough’s favourite corps. Of course, the regi- 
ment that would have gone, and did go, through 
fire and water to serve Lord Ellenborough, was 
one of the first to revolt now. And where is 
the wonder, after being made the victims of 
such an act of wholesale cruelty as we have 
described? We do not desire to palliate in the 
least the infamous conduct of the Sepoys ; but 
it is right that the public should know how 
much our Government has done to bring these 
horrors upon themselves. 

That, in fact, has been done in respect of the 
army of India, which has been done in every 
other department there of the State. Allow- 
ances have been reduced while the work has 
been vastly increased, and day by day less and 
less consideration has been shown it, and more 
and more haughty have been the refusals to 
listen to any complaints. All that the Govern- 
ment appeared to think it had to do was to 
make laws, and issue orders; and all that it ap- 
peared to suppose the people had to do was to 
obey them without question, whether palatable 
or oppressive, right or wrong. To liken the 
inflation of the Governor-general and his 
satellites to that of the most imperious of 
Eastern despots, would be to do the latter 
grievous injustice. For, however high the 
sternest of Asiatic potentates might have held 
himself, he always appeared daily in his public 
hall of audience, listening personally to the 
petitions of the humblest, if he did not grant 
their prayers. The British Indian Government 
is the only one we ever heard of in the world, 
where not only is all access to the governors 
debarred—where not only are all means of per- 
sonally representing their state to the highest 
authority cut off—where not only is all power 
of appealing to the law taken away—but where 
the petitions that are forwarded as the last 
cries of ruined men are studiously treated with 
the most sovereign contempt. If any of our 
legislators should have the slightest doubt of the 
accuracy of our statement on this head, let him 
move in parliament for copies of all petitions 
presented to the governments of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, and to the India House 
at home, during the three years preceding 
this outbreak, with a report of all action taken 
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upon them. We will venture to say that 
more information will be obtained as to the 
real state of India, and the real quality of its 
government by such a motion, if acceded to, 
than could be obtained by any other process 
that could be devised. If the result be not to 
prove that a government more heartless, more 
worthless, and more deaf to the cries of its sub- 
jects never yet existed, we are content to walk 
barefoot, and proclaim ourselves step by step as 
slanderers every inch of the way from Charing 
Cross to St. Paul’s. There cannot be a truer test, 
a fairer issue ; we challenge the Directors to ac- 
cept it if they dare.* 

While such were the more general grounds 
of discontent in the native army, there were 
other special and overwhelming ones, affecting 
the whole of the force that were connected 
with the newly annexed province of Oude, 
The number of such in British employ has 
been variously stated; but we believe we shall 
not be far out if we set it down, including 
regulars and irregulars, at the amount given by 
Mr. Disraeli, of about seventy thousand men. 
Besides these, there were a vast number of 
Mahomedans in the Bengal army from other 
neighbouring provinces, who, though not 
subjects of the king, had the sympathy for him 
of a common religion, and viewed his dethrone- 
ment with almost as strong feelings as the Sepoys 
from Oude. The Oude Sepoys, besides, were for 
the most part landed proprietors, and it was 
their custom to leave their families to cultivate 
their grounds while they were engaged in 
the service of the State. Their savings they 
periodically remitted (and there is no more 
saving man on earth than an Oude Sepoy), 





* To those of our readers who are reading with an 
earnest desire to learn the truth, and not as partisans, 
we would strongly recommend the perusal of Mr. John 
Bruce Norton’s work, “ The Rebellion in India, How to 
prevent another,” quoted at the head of this Review. 
And we would draw their more particular attention tothe 
239th and three following pages of it, where he por- 
trays vividly the career of an applicant for justice 
under the Company, from his first petition to his final 
suicide and despair. How are they to be expected 
to evangelize the natives who thus deny the word of 
God practically in their rule; for if there are two sins 
against which his anger is more strongly proclaimed 
than any others throughout the whole Bible, they are 
doing unjust judgment, and being deaf to the cries of 
the poor? What wonder that his wrath should at last 
have overtaken a people that have in India so habi- 
tually violated the most sacred and the most repeatedly 
inculeated of his laws? Talk of our rule being mild! 
Why, the rule of the greatest tyrant would be pre- 
ferable to such a cruel, crushing, universal, absolute 
denial of justice, as every where throughout the Com- 
pany’s territories, beyond the Presidency capitals, pre- 
vails. These are the only spots, with few exceptions, 
where our rule has truly been righteous, and these are 
the only spots where loyalty really exists, or rather 
did exist, till the revival of the Black Acts and the 
press-gag put it well-nigh out, 
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while they invariably retired to Oude to enjoy 
their pensions, after their period of service had 
expired. The author of the pamphlet headed 
“ Tue Mutiny of tHe Benecart Army,” which 
we have named among others at the head of 
this Review, justly observes, that “it is a 
remarkable fact, and one that fully refutes 
Lord Dalhousie’s assertion about the mis-govern- 
ment of Oude, that not a single instance has 
been known of a Sepoy settling down after the 
completion of his service in our provinces ; he 
has invariably proceeded to Oude to invest his 
little fortune in land. Colonel Sleeman, for 
many years our agent at the court of Lucknow, 
and one of the ablest men who ever held that 
appointment, was so well aware of this fact 
that he lost no opportunity of impressing upon 
Government his conviction that the annexa- 
tion of Oude would produce disaffection in the 
native army, principally because it would 
transfer the family of the Sepoy from the 
operation of the regal regulations and justice 
of the King of Oude to our own civil courts.” 
There cannot, we may remark, be a better proof 
of the disgraceful state of the latter, notwith- 
standing all the high-flown eulogies of the 
Directors, and of the journals in their interest, 
than the horror thus shown for them, by men 
who were content to place themselves for the 
best part of their lives under our military 
regulations and our articles of war. In fact, 
it may be affirmed without risk of disproof, 
that the only parts of our territories where 
justice is administered outside the presidencies, 
are our military camps. There complaints 
really are listened to, the tribunals are fair, 
and the judges, who are the European and 
native officers of the garrison. give their verdicts 
conscientiously, and after taking the trouble to 
make themselves masters of the case. But the 
civil courts of the Company have ever been 
a disgrace to the nation, and, as Metcalfe de- 
scribes them, the objects of mingled hatred, 
ridicule, and fear. 

It is obvious that no greater folly could 
have been exhibited by any government than 
was shown by our own, in deciding to subjn- 
gate Oude, by an army composed chiefly of 
natives of the province—men who were all 
deeply attached to its institutions, and who had, 
at the same time, invariably exhibited the 
greatest dislike to ourown. It was as absurd 
as would be the determination of France to 
annex Switzerland, if the great bulk of the 
French army were Swiss, serving temporarily 
in its ranks. But such is the subservient 
flattery constantly administered by the natives 
to our high civil functionaries, that it is not 
impossible that they may have really been 
led to believe that the annexation would be 
popular in Oude; just as their overweening 


vanity induces them to conceive their own 
labours to be a blessing, instead of, as they are, 
a curse to the people of Hind. It is astonish- 
ing the amount of nonsense that a native, 
when it suits his purpose, will make an Indian 
civilian swallow, who happens to be of the type 
toocommon among the body—at once pretentious 
and a fool. Even the Zimes did not hesitate 
to repeat lately, because they happened to tally 
with its opinions, the views of a Kulin Brahmin 
as to the competence of Lord Ellenborough to 
understand the crisis that has taken place. We 
only wish, for the sake of our fellow-country- 
men in India, that what they are day and night 
praying for might happen, and that this ex- 
perienced and able nobleman were at once 
despatched to restore order to Hindoostan. 
His arrival might not be very acceptable to 
the Kulin Brahmins, and other natives of that 
stamp who are now laughing at us in their 
sleeves, but he would soon bring them and 
their civilian patrons to their senses—and show 
the world that it had prematurely decided the 
British lion to be an ass. 

Such, we repeat, being the position of so 
large a portion of our army in relation to Oude, 
such their feelings of loyalty to the sovereign, 
and such their personal interest in Oude re- 
maining an independent state, it must be 
obvious that the idea of annexing it was one 
fraught with the greatest danger that could 
be conceived. This danger had, as above 
shewn, been fully pointed out to the Indian 
Government by a preceding resident at Luck- 
now, Colonel Sleeman ; and it had been also 
brought under the notice of the Government 
at home, in the Conservative weekly paper, the 
“Press.” Not once, but frequently, had this 
paper implored the Indian Minister to stay his 
hand ; and its warnings were entitled to atten- 
tion, because it was plain that, whatever were 
its politics, it spoke with a degree of know- 
ledge upon Indian questions greater than had 
been usually exhibited here before this rebellion 
broke out. But as befell the vaticinations of 
that wonderful and far-sighted old hero, the 
late Sir Charles Napier, the voice of warning 
was in this case also despised. The annexa- 
tion was decided on in utter defiance of treaty, 
and in a manner the most treacherous that 
could be conceived. An army was concentrated 
upon the frontier, which is but a few miles 
from the capital, Lucknow. We have heard 
it stated, and with every appearance of truth, 
that the resident, when questioned as to the 
motives of Lord Dalhousie in moving up this 
force, assured his Majesty repeatedly, that it 
had no reference to Oude, the whole object of 
the advance being to coerce some unruly vil- 
lages towards the frontier of Nepaul. Be this 
as it may, no intimation whatever was given to 
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the King of the intention to dethrone him, till 
the force was close upon the gates of Lucknow. 
Then he was commanded, under threats of the 
severest penalties, to sign a treaty of abdication 
in favour of the Company, ceding to it in return 
for a pension the whole territories of Oude. He 
refused, and was summarily removed, while his 
royal palaces were rifled, and all his personal 
property that could be laid hands upon was 
seized and sold. Other acts of outrage also 
were perpetrated towards his family and re- 
tainers, that were most dishonourable to our 
country, and ought to make the cheek of every 
Englishman tingle for very shame. That was 
our treatment of an old and faithful ally, whose 
family had stood firm by us amid our greatest 
disasters, and had lent us millions in our 
periods of most pressing need. The reason 
given for the deed was, that it would be a 
boon to his suffering people. That people have 
written their protest against the falsehood in 
letters of blood. 

In regard to Oude, if we really thought it 
more misgoverned by the King than it was 
likely to be by ourselves, there was but one 
mode open to us of remedying the supposed 
evil, consistently with justice, honour, and good 
faith. This was to act in the manner laid 
down in the treaty of 1837, which, after 
eighteen years of admitted validity, Lord 
Dalhousie repudiated because it stood in his 
way. The plan therein agreed on was not to 


‘annex the country, but merely to assume the 


regency of it, preserving the native institutions, 
and accounting for the surplus revenue to the 
family of the King. Had this been done, all 
that could possibly have been gained to the 
cause of order by our interference would have 
been effected ; while the nobility, landholders, 
army, and people geverally of Oude, would 
have been left untouched by the change. The 
religious endowments, the judicial tribunals, 
the titles to landed property, the institutions 
of the kingdom, would have remained the 
same. Ajl that would have been done would 
have been to see that the admiuistration was 
more conscientiously conducted, such innova- 
tions alone being made in the system as being 
consistent with its constitution, every lover 
of his country would have approved. Our 
course was to follow exactly the plan that the 
late Sir Henry Pottinger had ‘been allowed to 
follow in Cutch, and the late Sir Richard 
Jenkins at Nagpore. We do not know how 
far the experiment might have succeeded in 
the hands of any commissioner that Lord Dal- 
housie ‘would have selected ; for his satellites, 
like himself, were, for the most part, of a sort 
that Carlyle would call the sham and windbag 
school But in the hands of a man of real 
genius for government, such an arrangement 


might have been most beneficial ; and as being 
in accordance with the treaty, and in no way 
subversive of even the royal interests, it would 
probably have been readily submitted to by the 
King himself. 

Such, however, was not the course Lord Dal- 
housie thought fit to pursue. The treaty of 
1837 he declared to be waste paper ; and, while 
the King was dethroned, a more than usually 
clear sweep was made of all proprietary rights, 
and of every political and social institution in 
Oude. The hated civil courts were established 
there, the still more hated system of assess- 
ment was introduced, and the rights of all were 
treated precisely as a band of new settlers treat 
the rights of the’ monkeys over the forests 
which they are about to cut down. Mr. Gleig, 
in his admirable essay, “ Inpra AND rrs ARMY,” 
has drawn a very vivid picture of the result of 
annexations generally ; and these evils were 
necessarily unusually extensive in the case of 
so large a kingdom, so wealthy and independent 
a proprietary, and so rich and luxurious a 
court, as that of Oude. The very extravagance 
that is alleged against it, is the very cause why 
the ruin should be the more acutely and 
widely felt. The farther a country is advanced 
in luxury, the greater is the injury which such 
revolutions inflict. To the King of the 
Musquitos and his subjects, it would be imma- 
terial whether he sat astride a cask or on a 
throne while he drank his rum. It is only 
in great and wealthy states that every inhabi- 
tant feels the shock, from the monarch in his 
palace to the peasant in his hut. 

Here, then, was the fulcrum of a material in- 
terest on which the religious lever could be 
placed with a fair chance of success. On an 
army. thoroughly well divposed to us, and ruled 
by a really paternal government, the news of 
the greased cartridges would have fallen with 
little effect. The thing would have been 
treated by the Sepoys simply as a mistake. 
Representation would have been made by the 
men to their officers, and by these to the Go- 
vernment, and so the matter would have been 
at once set right. But, finding the Government 
utterly deaf to any remonstrances that they 
submitted to it on other points, and their peti- 
tions in respect to their new Oude assessment 
in particular, having been treated openly with 
contempt—the only natural conclusion for the 
Sepoys to come to was, that the outrage was in- 
tentional ; the more especially as they knew 
that the Government was perfectly well aware 
of their peculiar abhorrence for the fat of pigs 
aud cows. We are bound to say that an ex- 
amination of the parliamentary and other 
papers on the subject, together with Major- 
General Tucker’s letter in the Zimes, leads us 
to think that they were not far out. It does 
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seem proved to us that, though the Government 
had no intention to go out of its way to out- 
rage their religious feelings, yet’ that it had 
come to the conclusion that the time had ceased 
when it need go out of its way to consult them, 
and consequently that they were no longer to 
be studied in any shape. That it was strong 
enough, in short, to brave native opinion in fu- 
ture on all points, and had determined that no 
considerations of this kind should influence it, 
when any object that it deemed of importance 
was to be carried out. If that was not its 
feeling, then we can only say that it took its 
measures in such a manner that no one on earth 
could interpret them in any other sense. But 
we feel convinced that the fact will prove 
hereafter to be as surmised by us—that they 
committed the outrage deliberately and with 
their eyes open, calculating, but calculating er- 
roneously, the risk they ran. They thought 
that the worm might wince, but they dreamed 
not that it would turn. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when 
the consequences of their act began gradually 
to be apparent, they should have underrated the 
danger so completely. Rulers who found that 
they could annex kingdoms with a stroke of the 
pen, thought that they need care little for the 
Sepoys, dependent on them for their bread. 
And in this spirit, when a regiment did 
mutiny in a manner that called for a severe 
example, they thought it quite enough to dis- 
band it ; as if removal from the service of such 
masters was equivalent in their eyes to death. 
The earlier phases of the outbreak are so fully 
and ably narrated in the little pamphlet, “ 7'he 
Mutiny of the Bengal Army,” that we would 
rather refer the reader to it than go over the 
ground again. But there is one point in 
which we differ with him in tofo; and that 
is in the approval he bestows on the sentences 
upon the men of the cavalry who refused the 
cartridges at Meerut ; and who consequently 
were sentenced to penal servitude, in irons, for 
periods varying from six to ten years. The 
theory he goes upon is, that the cartridges 
were known by the men to be of the old, and 
not of the obnoxious kind; that the refusal 
was the result of concert with the rest of the 
native troops at the station ; and that, let the 
conduct of the officers have been what it might, 
the result would have been precisely the 
same. We confess for our parts, that the 
affair appears to us in a very different light. 
We think that the cartridges were bond jide 
believed, by the men who refused them, to be 
of the obnoxious description ; and if so, we 
are sure that explanation on the part of the 
commanding-officer, and not irons and penal 
servitude, was the proper mode of dealing 
with such a case. While, on the other hand, if 
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the refusal was thought to be founded on a 
mere pretence, then it was doubly incumbent 
on the commanding-officer to offer such ex- 
planation as should make the motives of their 
obstinacy apparent to every one on the parade. 
Only when he had thus put himself unmis- 
takeably in the right, and the Sepoys equally 
clearly in the wrong, should he have had 
recourse to a measure so harsh, as inflicting 
ten years of penal servitude on hitherto well- 
conducted men. We are perfectly well aware 
that a soldier’s duty is simple obedience to his 
orders; and that nothing in the shape of 
comment, much less refusal, should be sub- 
mitted to as a rule. But every rule has its 
exception ; and all who have served long must 
know, that there are occasions when men re- 
quire to be dealt with on other principles 
than mere unreasoning power and brute force. 
It is such emergencies as these that distinguish 
the capable commander from the officer with 
the mere bulldog courage required to lead his 
regiment bravely into fight. 

The presumption that the refusal of the 
cavalry at Meerut to aceept the cartridges was 
based upon a real and bond fide supposition 
that they were the obnoxious ones, is indeed 
the only view that seems at all consistent with 
other since ascertained, and now well-known 
facts. We now know, for instance, that the 
conspiracy was general, and that the ohject was 
to seize upon the Government, and not fritter 
away their efforts in redressing regimental 
wrongs. Is it at all likely, therefore, that the 
Meerut mutineers would have precipitated the 
outbreak if they could have avoided doing so, 
as they of course might have done, if the 
grounds of offence had not been in their eyes 
substantial and real? Then, again, we may be 
sure that the mutineers looked to victory and 
not martyrdom, as the result of their revolt. 
Is it likely, then, that eighty-five men would 
have drawn on themselves voluntarily all the 
pains of the latter state, rather than receive 
ammunition of a kind to which there was no 
objection, being the same that they and their 
predecessors had always used before? On 
fetters, too, being put upon them, they called 
upon their co-religionists to prevent their being 
thus disgraced for an act incumbent on them 
by their creed. Would they have dreamed of 
making this appeal on a plea that they and 
the men that they appealed to knew all the 
time to be false? Finally, when, after their 
release from jail by their comrades, they 
revenged themselves by massacring every Man, 
woman, and child of English birth that they 
came across, they invariably, when any of these 
besought mercy, pointed to the marks of the 
fetters, on their legs. Is it at all probable 'that 
they would have done so if they felt the punish- 
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ment to have been deserved by them, as of 
course it would have been, had not the refusal 
been based on a bond fide supposition that the 
cartridges had been greased? No: it is clear 
that the belief of the men at Meerut as to the 
cartridges, however incorrect, was certainly a 
true and real belief, and that the atrocious 
revenge they took was in retaliation, not 
merely for an outrage, as they supposed, 
upon their religion, but for the cruel and 
degrading punishment by which their not 
unnatural, or even disrespectful, refusal to 
receive the cartridges had been met. It was 
the old story—religious animosity inflamed to a 
thousand times its natural proportions by the 
acutest sense of personal and temporal wrong. 
Colonel Sykes, the Director, appears to have 
taken the same view, and from his position he 
ought to be well-informed as to the facts. 

The rebellion now spread every where at 
a rapid rate. Where all were thoroughly 
leavened with disaffection, and only waiting for 
the general signal to throw off the yoke, it was 
like setting fire to a building filled with tur- 
pentine and tow. There soon came evidence 
implicating the Emperor of Delhi and the King 
of Oude. The wrongs of the King of Oude 
were grounds enough, no doubt, in his opinion, 
for his taking any steps to rid himself of his 
oppressors. He saw, perhaps, no reason why 
he should not prove as treacherous to the 
English as the English had proved to him. 
The Delhi family, who were also among Lord 
Dalhousie’s intended victims, were not likely to 
be less scrupulous, knowing that their days of 
honour were in any case numbered if India 
continued under British rule. The Nuwab 
of Moorshedabad, another sufferer at his lord- 
ship’s hands, was at first reported as suspected, 
though we have heard nothing more said 
regarding him since. The Gwalior Rajah, 
then in Calcutta, made post-haste back to his 
court, promising enormous aid to us. When 
once more at home, however, his loyalty seems 
to have evaporated, and he has been unable, as 
he says, to prevent his army mutinying in a 
body, though, of course, as is usual in such 
cases, he is staunch himself. Holkar, the other 
great Mahratta chief, seems to be in pretty 
much the same predicament, professing to be 
loyal, with an army the reverse. However, 
in this instance, the young Prince, brought up 
under British tutelage, is, it would seem, true to 
the professions of amity which he makes, 
Nana Sahib, the representative of the once 
leading Mahratta power, the Peishwah, has 
made himself conspicuous for the almost incon- 
ceivable infamy of his atrocities towards 
wounded, and women, and children, down to 
the babes unborn. He seems the nearest ap- 
proach to the idea one would form of an incar- 


nation of Satan ; but it appears a mistake to 
suppose that he had not suffered at the hands 
of the Company most grievous wrong. In the 
matter of the succession to the Peishwah’s pen- 
sion, their refusing to grant that was clearly 
right. But there appear to have been injuries, 
and sequestrations of private property, under 
the usual pretence of seeing justice done, where 
no one sought their interference, to the several 
members of his family that the Peishwah left 
behind. That at least is the story current 
here, which further adds that his humblest and 
most earnest representations for years had met 
with the usual fate of petitions to the Company— 
insult and contempt. In every country such 
conduct will raise the lurking devil in the 
soul, if there be one there ; and scarcely less 
deep than the guilt of the criminal is the guilt 
of those whose wrong-doings have called such 
passions forth. We hope that an inquiry will 
be instituted on this point, and that, if the 
Directors be proved to have been instrumental 
by their misconduct in occasioning, however 
remotely, the perpetration of these atrocities, 
they, as well as this miscreant, may meet with 
the fate they will have deserved. 

To go through the whole details of the 
rebellion—to show how this regiment has gone 
off in open mutiny—to tell how that has been 
disarmed—would far exceed the limits we can 
devote to an article even upon this, the most 
absorbing subject of the day. Suffice it to say 
that the whole of the Bengal army has ceased to 
exist ; and that in both the Madras and the Bom- 
bay armies the taint has appeared. It seems to 
spread in these, to be sure, very slowly ; but one 
cannot be satisfied till it has ceased to spread 
at all. The contingents of most of the native 
states have also revolted ; while the territories 
annexed by Lord Dalhousie, Oude, Nagpore, 
Jhansi, and Sattara, have all shown themselves 
peculiarly disaffected—and Oude is for the 
present completely lost. About Poona and the 
southern Mahratta country the people are nearly 
all against us too; for there our title-inquiry 
commissions, and consequent cunfiscations, have 
been most rife. Indeed, as one can tell from 
the comparative foulness of localities where an 
approaching epidemic is likely most to rage, so 
one had only to trace the course of annexation 
and title-inquiry commissions, to see at once 
where the most violent hatred towards us was 
certain to be exhibited from first to last. 
Such is the eagerness which Lord Dalhousie 
tells us the natives always express to come 
under our paternal sway—such the fondness 
they testify for our vaunted beneficent and 
enlightened rule. Sir John Malcolm, who 
had more knowledge of the natives in his little 
finger than Lord Dalhousie has in his whole 
body, used to say that British India and the 
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native states were both governed equally 
through natives; the chief difference being, that 
in native states the best natives were gene- 
rally clothed with power, and in British India 
the worst. And Sir John was right; how 
indeed should it be otherwise? Would the 
great statesmen of England take office as tide- 
waiters and gaugers, if it were the fate of 
England to be conquered by a horde of 
Russians, who kept all the higher appoint- 
ments for themselves? No, the native gentle- 
men of India are to be found in office only in 
native states—it is the mere dregs of the 
official classes that fill our own cutcherries. 
The Bengal Amlah and the Bombay Carcoons 
are notorious every where for their scoundrel- 
ism and corruption. What the Madras men 
filling corresponding offices are, the Madras 
Torture Commission fully revealed. 

This being the state of India, it will be asked 
how is British honour to be vindicated ? how is 
our prestige there to be restored? how are 
the people to be made again obedient to our 
sway? To this we reply, that we have exposed 
the causes of the evil ; remove those causes, and 
the evil will cease. If India were an empire 
that we no longer desired to hold, we should 
have no objection, beyond the horrid atrocity of 
the thing, to the murderous course that the min- 
isterial journals have all along proposed. There 
is nothing, beyond the savageness of the act, 
against endeavouring to lash a horse to death that 
has been maddened by ill treatment into trying 
to kick the brains out of a brutal groom. But if 
the horse has long been docile under other 
management, and there is a chance of his being 
so again, a wise master would try what a change 
in his stable arrangements might be productive 
of before he slew his once faithful steed. As to 
the mutineers at Delhi, and the emperor there, 
of course they must suffer death. So must 
the miscreant Nana Sahib, and all others con- 
cerned in the murder of our people that fall 
into our hands. But regiments that, though 
mutinying, have spared their officers ; nay, more, 
—as some have done—have assisted them to 
escape—these surely should not die. We cannot 
deliberately put to death, after the day is 
gained, any but those that have the blood of 
our countrymen on their hands. After an 
affair of this kind, we must shut our eyes to a 
good deal that has passed, if we are ever to 
pacify the country. We must do, in short, as 
our forefathers after the wars of the Roses, 
after the great Rebellion, and after the risings 
in favour of the Pretender, were obliged to do. 
We cannot, with all Europe as spectators, 
in this the nineteenth century, follow the ex- 
ample of James and Jeffreys, and their bloody 
assize, To say truth, there has been already 
too much of this, and it has not answered even 
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where it has been tried. The violent methods 
taken with those who refused the cartridges at 
Meerut, was met by the indiscriminate mas- 
sacre at Delhi, the mutineers pointing all the 
while to the marks of the fetters on their legs. 
The wholesale hangings of Sir Henry Lawrence 
did not prevent, even if they may not, by 
stimulating the ferocity of the mutineers, have 
tosome extent occasioned the bloody massacre at 
Cawnpore. While, if our men found natives 
hanging by fours and fives to trees on their road 
to Arrah, that did not prevent the mutineers 
from similarly disposing of all the European 
dead and dying, that were left on that bloody 
field. In no country, indeed, does this kind of 
thing do. God knows that the French had 
provocation enough from the Spanish on the oc- 
casion of the first outbreak at Madrid. But what 
did their retaliation, a just retaliation, lead to ? 
Why, only to greater and greater horrors, till 
the French took to bayonetting every peasant 
they fell in with; and the peasants took to 
roasting every Frenchman that they caught, 
alive. And it may be assumed that the more 
ignorant and brutal naturally the animal or race 
you have to deal with, the less brutality will 
answer if you mean them not to be extermi- 
nated but subdued. 

As little will be gained by placing our 
reliance on Punjaubees and Seiks. These, 
whenever it suited their purpose, would deal 
with us as our late Bengal army has done, and 
with all the more effect, for their being more 
brave and more independent, and more like 
Europeans than the others were. A mixture 
of races in every mercenary army is good ; but 
the Government will be blind indeed if it 
place any extreme reliance on the present pro- 
fessions of these. What the Seiks can do in 
the shape of mutiny, they shewed in their own 
country in the events which followed the 
death of Runjeet Singh. What they can do in 
the way of treachery, they exhibited under 
Shere Singh, but nine short years ago, at the 
siege of Mooltan. The Punjaubee Mahomedans, 
the other race in whom we now place such 
implicit confidence, are described by “ Causu- 
LEE” as “more treacherous than the Affghans, 
though not so brave These are the men who, 
without the pretence of patriotism (which may 
to a certain extent have palliated the conduct 
of the natives of the country), having taken 
service with us as artillerymen, most signally 
entrapped us in Affyhanistan.” Having once 
been ensnared by their professions of loyalty to 
our destruction, it were surely the greatest mad- 
ness to select them as the allies on whom to 
stake our chief venture, when even the most 
faithful of former times are proving false. 
How long will this folly last, of trusting for our 
security to the pitting against each other of 
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hostile races? When shall we begin to rest 
our power on a nobler and firmer basis—the 
basis, not of mutual antipathies, but of a wise 
and just government, securing to us universal 
respect, and loyalty, and love. 

And if it be the extreme of madness to place 
our hopes of safety on Punjaubees and Seiks, 
still more deep is the error which invites to 
take part in the contest such known monsters 
of wickedness and treachery as Jungh Behauder 
of Nepaul, and the Maharajah Goolab Sing. or 
any of those who may have succeeded to his 
throne, if be be really dead. The former has 
committed as many cold-blooded and deliberate 
murders as Nana Sahib, and, more savage even 
than that monster, has not spared his own 
kith and kin. Of the latter, a description will 
be found in the review of Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
ministration in India, published in the number 
of this Review for October, 1556. There, and 
in the January number that followed it, the 
reader will find not only Goolab Sing’s character 
described, but also this rebellion very clearly 
predicted as the necessary result of our mis- 

vernment, if the President of the India Board 

id not pause in the career he was pursuing. 
People talk of the mysteriousness of this out- 
break, as if there was any mystery about the 
matter. It is simply the natural and inevitable 
consequence of the grossest misgovernment, 
added to the greatest folly that was ever known. 
These have, in all ages and in all countries, 
produced similar results ; and, as long as the 
world shall continue, they always will. When 
the cause of any commotion, either among meu 
or among the elements, is not apparent, ignorant 
people set it down at once to chance. But the 
philosopher and the statesman, the more the 
origin of such things is hidden, search only the 
deeper for it ; and, if they have but patience, 
the result nearly always repays their toil. Thus 
it is with this Indian business. One has only 
to go below the surface to see cause enough for 
fifty rebellions, as that acute observer, the late 
Sir Charles Napier, did. 

In the suppression of this revolt we must 
rely, as we have already observed, entirely on 
ourselves. We should, however, do our best 
to prevent it spreading, and with this object 
our first business ought to be, to reassure the 
native nobility and landowners, and the princes 
of surrounding native states. But the only 
favour we ought to ask from the latter is to 
maintain order in their own territories—to do 
all they can for us there in the way of pro- 
curing carriage, and artificers, and supplies 
—and to keep themselves and their legions, 
and the districts in their neighbourhood, loyal 
and undisturbed. Above all, we should give 
them distinctly to understand, that in respect 
of those who proved faithful, the hated policy 


of annexation and confiscation should never be 
renewed. 

As regards the government of the country 
pending the result of our operations, the first 
thing, obviously, is to substitute for Lord Can- 
ning a Governor-general in whom all would 
have confidence, and in whom for the time the 
whole legislative as well as executive power of 
India should be vested. As for the rest, we have 
no hesitation in saying that we agree entirely 
with what that excellent soldier, Sir Colin 
Campbell, is stated to have recommended, 
namely, that all the disturbed districts should 
be placed under martial law. Military rule is 
strict but not eruel, as was seen in Scinde ; and, 
in the present circumstances of India, that kind 
of rule is likely to prove by far the best. When 
order is restored, a thorough change should be 
made in the civil administration of the country. 
Such of the civilians as have proved themselves 
both brave and eapable, like Alonzo Money, 
who brought his treasure safely in from Gaya, 
should again be intrusted with the power they 
know how to use. But all who have shown 
themselves cowards, er incompetent, should be 
transferred to the pension list, or to duties in 
Caleutta which it requires neither nerves nor 
mind to perform. Indeed, the state will act 
wisely if it takes this opportunity of initiating 
the plan which many of the most able Gover- 
nors-general, including Lord Metcalfe and 
lord Ellenborough, have recommended. This 
is, to abolish the Civil Service as a separate 
service altogether, causing the whole adminis- 
tration, both civil and military, to be carried 
on by military men ; until at least the country 
is ripe for the introduction of more regular ju- 
dicial tribunals; and then legally educated 
judges should be appointed to the local courts. 
It was Metealfe’s favourite idea, though him- 
self a civilian, for he admitted that soldiers 
had nearly every where proved better ad- 
ministrators than civilians had done. Clive 
and Malcolm and Munro and Close, and 
Kirkpatrick and the two Robertsons, and 
Sleeman and Low, are names of great military 
administrators that at once occur to us; as 
does the name of Wellington, who, as Colonel 
Wellesley, had civil charge of Mysore, and 
Napier, the conqueror and governor of Scinde. 
Indeed, as it is, military men have been almost 
exclusively chosen for the most difficult posts of 
all ; those of residents at native courts, and of 
commissioners of provinces lately annexed. It 
is only after these latter have been brought into 
thorough working order, that they have been 
usually handed over to the civilians’ charge ; 
and even in theoldest and most settled provinces, 
when the assessment has to be revised, the 
most arduous civil duty that there is, the 
business is nearly always assigned to military 
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men. Nor is it without reason that these 
rank higher as administrators ; for, in the first 
place, while youngsters with their regiments, 
they have an intinitely better opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the native character 
than any young civilian, surrounded by a 
retinue of subservient officials, has. And, in 
the second place, every civilian must be pro- 
vided with office who is sent out to India ; 
while, when a military man is chosen, he is 
specially selected for the situation out of the 
whole body of officers in India, numbering 
nearly six thousand men. Thus the military 
man placed in office is, or ought to be, the 
pick of six thousand; while the civilian is 
appointed as a matter of course, because he 
was sent out by the Directors as a writer from 
home. The Indian government has no power 
of keeping him from office, unless for some 
conduct of a flagrant kind. Even then it is 
not at all certain that the civilian will suffer ; 
for there have been many of them continued 
in their appointments who would have been 
dismissed the service by court-martial had they 
been military men. This will hardly be 
wondered at, when it is considered how vast 
is the interest of the body, they being nearly 
all sons, or relatives, or connections of the 
Directors ; or, at any rate, sons, or relatives, or 
connections of their friends. It is this too 
intimate bond of union between the governing 
authorities and their servants in India, whom 
it ought to be their business to look after, and, 
if necessary, punish, that really makes the 
supervision of the Home Government a nullity 
andasham. It is this that renders it deaf to 
the representations both of the natives and the 
independent Europeans in India, which the 
incompetence and misconduct of their protegés 
is continually drawing forth. It is the impu- 
nity which is thus calculated on with certainty, 
that has been daily fostering the evil, till at 
last all the European community in India have 
declared it to be intolerable, while the natives 
have risen in arms to throw it off. 

Indeed the whole constitution of the home 
government for India must be changed. The 
proprietors of India Stock have ceased to have 
any interest in it beyond the pickings which, as 
the price of their votes, they are enabled to 
secure from the Directors for themselves. They 
never even take the trouble to form a quorum 
at the quarterly proprietary courts. They 
have abdicated their functions, and it is time 
that their nominees in the direction should cease 
to hold the power, wholly irresponsible, that is 
thus derived. It is said by the ministerial 
organs, that this power really amounts to no- 
thing ; if so, there can be the less objection to 
the abolition of a merely useless form. Put 
men behind the scenes know, that with a weak 
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President of the India Board, the Directors are 
almost every thing; and that even with a Pre- 
sident of another calibre, they can prove so 
obstructive as to make it almost impossible for 
him to contend against them long. It is true 
that he can alter their proposed despatches at 
pleasure ; but they can refuse to accept his 
alterations till a mandamus has been issued to 
compel them by the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
This practically makes his opposition to them 
useless ; for what minister could carry out his 
will on such terms as these? Fancy the Foreign 
Secretary being unable, except by such a process, 
to command the obedience of his clerks. We 
could name several very important questions 
upon which Presidents of the India Board 
have differed with the Directors, and on which 
they have been compelled, rather than resort to 
such an alternative, to give in. We challenge 
Mr. Vernon Smith to get up in his place when 
the House next meets, and say that this is not 
the case. 

Many people seem to imagine that there 
would be some vast difficulty in the re-arrange- 
ment of the home government for India, but 
that is not the fact. Nothing could well be 
more simple indeed. The staff of the India 
House might continue as it is for the present; 
the Directors of the Government’s nomination 
remaining, and the nominees of the proprietors 
going out. A dozen Directors, nominees of the 
proprietors, were thus sent about their busi- 
ness on the renewal of the Company’s govern- 
ment in 185%, without any ill result, and 
there would be no more difficulty attending 
the dispensing with the services of the rest now. 
Of these, however, the Government might 
re-appoint to the Direction such as they 
thought fit, thus preserving all that is valuable 
in the present body, and getting rid only of 
what is the reverse. To these might be added 
a sufficient number of persons to make up the 
existing whole, from men either in the ser- 
vice or out of it, whom the President of the 
India Board might deem calculated to be of 
use to him in the present crisis. The entire 
body should hold office only during pleasure, 
but should not necessarily go out when a new 
ministry came in. The patronage might be 
left to be administered by the President, subject 
to his parliamentary responsibility; or the 
commissions at his disposal might be made 
objects of general competition, or given partly 
as rewards to the sons of deceased or deserving 
officers, and partly as prizes among our public 
schools. But in no case should it be allowed 
to continue as now, the private perquisite of 
the Directors. Of course the whole plan of 
P. C. communications, as they are called, 
between the Chairs and the President of the 
India Board, would be abolished ; it would be for 
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him, in consultation with the Directors, to issue 
his orders, for which he singly would be respon- 
sible to the country, and for the Directors to see 
that they were at once obeyed. The two estab- 
lishments of the India House and India Board 
might be amalgamated, either in Leadenhall- 
street or in Cannon-row, as might be deemed 
most expedient ; pensions on their full salaries 
being given to those whose service might no 
longer be required. As to the proprietors of 
East India Stock, they would have a right to 
claim payment of their stock if they thought 
proper. But as they would only be paid off at 
the rate of £200 for every £100 stock, while 
the market value of it, even in its present 
depressed state, is from £207 to £209, it is not 
likely that they would make any application of 
this kind. If they did, however, the difference 
between the rate of interest paid to them, and 
that at which the requisite sum could be 
borrowed, would leave the nation a gainer to 
the extent of about a quarter of a million 
annually by the transaction. 

India, thus brought under the light of Con- 
stitutional government —India, thus freed from 
the incubus that has so long oppressed it— 
might hope at last to be a blessing to England, 
and an honour to itself. Then would torture 
and all other abominations be put an end to ; 
then would the corrupt and incompetent courts 
of the Company be abolished, and equal laws, 
and capable and honest tribunals afford pro- 
tection to all. Then might missionary enter- 
prise find full development, the religions of 
India being neither fostered nor interfered 
with by the state. Then would the present 
shortsighted land revenue system be changed, 
and facilities given to all, whether Europeans 
or natives, to embark their capital inland. So 
might we eventually hope to see India over- 
spread with a network of our own people, 
making any sudden and general outbreak im- 
possible in all future time. So would proper 
tribunals be appointed for dealing with the 
cases of those Indian petitioners that now fill 
the town. So would be abolished the enormous 
scandal that this creates. Our renters, raised to 
be landowners, would have no inclination to see 
that order of things disturbed under which they 
derived their titles to all that they possessed. 
Then would the native princes and nobles of 
India feel secure in their possessions, for then, 
in lieu of the constantly violated engagements 
of the Company, they would have the sacred 
word of England’s Queen. Then that immunity 
from responsibility which has caused all this 
frightful amount of misgovernment would be 
put an end to. Then the holders of civil 
offices in India would have some more sub- 
stantial check upon them than their parents or 
their relatives; they would be in the same 


position, in this respect, as is every other public 
servant of the state. Then natives would be 
found qualifying themselves for posts of con- 
fidence, not by flattery and chicanery, but by 
honesty and worth. Then would the indepen- 
dent European community be cared for, and 
cherished as Metcalfe wished to see it cherished, 
and we should not find the most industrious 
the most able, the most pious of our country- 
men in India, those who belong not to the 
favoured services, dealt with as if they belonged 
to a proscribed and alien race. Then might 
our manufacturers look to India to furnish 
them with cotton and every other product that 
they required. Then might they expect the 
natives to take their wares in exchange for 
these, as wealth and comfort would soon super- 
sede poverty and nakedness throughout the 
land. 

We do not know whether it be the destiny 
of India to see order thus educed out of chaos, and 
the opportunity afforded it of becoming a civi- 
lized, and eventually a Christian country. We 
do not know whether its future is to be a glory to 
us, or, as its past has been, ashame. Ifthe former, 
then it will be well for both the rulers and the 
ruled. Then will both be amply repaid for all 
the sufferings and anxieties that they are now 
going through. But if this is to be the future 
of India, the nation must speak out. It must 
not leave the Government under any doubt 
whatever as to the resolution it has formed. 
It must tell them that it will not allow this 
bloody protest against misgovernment to be 
made, as any common tyrant would make it, an 
excuse for further riveting a people's chains, 
It must let them know that England will not 
consent to waste its blood and treasure merely 
to bolster up a monopoly against which Euro- 
peans and natives alike cry out, and the best 
proof of whose incompetence is India’s present 
state. It must tell them that this vast empire 
is no longer to be made the appanage of a set 
of men in Leadenhall-street, a mere preserve of 
patronage for the Directors and their friends, 
It must explain to them that it wars not to 
close inquiry, but in order that inquiry shall 
the more freely be opened up. It must tell 
them that the whole source and course of the 
iniquities that have led to this rebellion must be 
unravelled and fearlessly exposed. If it will 
speak thus to the Government, and speak as 
meaning to insist on what it says, then India 
and England may yet be saved. But if it al- 
lows Ministerial or India House influences to 
turn it from its duty, then it will matter little 
what the issue of the present contest may be ; 
for in that case one revolt will surely follow 
another, till England shall sink exhausted with 
her efforts, and till India shall pass, and right- 
eously pass, for ever from our sway. 
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